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EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY, 


BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Tue Icelanders, in their long winter, 
had a great habit of writing, and were, and 
still are, excellent in penmanship, says 
Dahlmann. It is to this fact that any 
little history there is of the Norse Kings 
and their old tragedies, crimes, and hero- 
isms, is almost all due. The Icelanders, 
it seems, not only made beautiful letters 
on their paper or parchment, but were 
laudably observant and desirous of accu- 
racy; and have left us such a collection 
of narratives (Sagas, literally ‘Says’) as, 
for quantity and quality, is unexampled 
among rude nations. Snorro Sturleson’s 
History of the Norse Kings is built out of 
these old Sagas, and has in it a great deal 
of poetic fire, not a little faithful sagacity 
applied in sifting and adjusting these old 
Sagas, and, in a word, deserves, were it 
once well edited, furnished with accurate 
maps, chronological summaries, &c., to 
be reckoned among the great history- 
books of the world. 

New Series.—Vot. XXI., No. 3 


It is from these’ 


sources, greatly aided by accurate, learned 
and unwearied Dahlmann,* the German 
Professor, that the following rough notes 
of the early Norway Kings are hastily 
thrown together. In Histories of Eng- 
land (Rapin’s excepted) next to nothing 
has been shown of the many and strong 
threads of connection between English 
affairs and Norse. 


CHAPTER I, 
HARALD HAARFAGR. 


TiL1 about the Year of Grace 860 there 
were no kings in Norway, nothing but 
numerous jarls, —essentially kinglets,—- 
each presiding over a kind of republican. 
or parliamentary little territory ; generally 
striving each to be on some terms of hu- 
man srenbomend with those about him, 


* Geschichte von Dénnemark, £, J. G G,. DahImann,. 
3 voll. 8vo. Hiamb. 1840-3. 
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but, in spite of ‘Fylke Things’ (Folk 
Things)—little parish parliaments—and 
small combinations of these, which had 
gradually formed themselves, often re- 
duced to the unhappy state of quarrel 
with them. Harald Haarfagr was the 
first to put an end to this state of things, 
and become memorable and profitable to 
his country by uniting it under one head 
and making a kingdom of it; which it 
has continued to be ever since. His 
father, Halfdan the Black, had already 
begun this rough but salutary process,— 
inspired by the cupidities and instincts, by 
the faculties and opportunities, which the 
good genius of this world, beneficent often 
enough under savage forms, and diligent 
at all times to diminish anarchy as the 
world’s worst savagery, usually appoints 
in such cases, conguest, hard fighting, fol- 
lowed by wise guidance of tlie conquered ; 
but it was Harald the Fairhaired, his son, 
who conspicuously carried it on and com- 
pleted it. Harald’s birth-year, death-year, 
and chronology in general, are known 
only by inference and computation ; but, 
by the latest reckoning, he died about the 
year 933 of our era, a man of eighty-three. 

The business of conquest lasted Harald 
about twelve years (AD. 860-872 ?), in 
which he subdued also the vikings of the 
out-islands, Orkneys, Shetlands, Hebrides, 
and Man. Sixty more years were given 
him to consolidate and regulate what he 
had conquered, which he did with great 
judgment, industry, and success. His 
reign altogether is counted to have been 
of over seventy years. 

The beginning of his great adventure 
was of a romantic character—youthful 
love for the beautiful Gyda, a then glori- 
ous and famous young lady of those re- 
gions, whom the young Harald aspired to 
marry. Gyda answered his embassy and 
prayer in a distant, lofty manner: ‘ Her it 
would not beseem to wed any Jarl or poor 
creature of that kind; let him do as Gorm 
of Denmark, Eric of Sweden, Egbert of 
England, and others had done,—subdue 
into peace and regulation the confused, 
contentious bits of jarls round him, and 
‘become a king; then, perhaps, she might 
think of his proposal ; till then, not.’ Har- 
ald was struck with this proud answer, 
which rendered Gyda .enfold more desir- 
able to him. He vowed to let his hair 


grow, never to cut or even to comb it till . 


this feat were done, and the peerless Gyda 
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his own. He proceeded accordingly to 
conquer, in fierce battle, a Jarl or two 
every year, and, at the end of twelve years, 
had his unkempt (and almost unimagin- 
able) head of hair clipt off,—Jarl Régn- 
wald ( Reginald) of More, the most valued 
and valuable of all his subject-jarls, being 
promoted to this sublime barber function, 
—after which King Harald, with head 
thoroughly cleaned, and hair grown, or 
growing again to the Juxuriant beauty that 
had no equal in his day, brought home 
his Gyda, and made her the brightest 
queen in all the north. He had after her, 
in succession, or perhaps even simultane- 
ously in some cases, at least six other 
wives ; and by Gyda herself one daughter 
and four sons. 

Harald was not to be considered a 
strict-living man, and he had a great. deal 
of trouble, as we shall see, with the tumul- 
tuous ambition of his sons; but he man- 
aged his Government, aided by Jarl Régn- 
wald and others, in a large, quietly potent, 
and successful manner; and it lasted in 
this royal form till his death, after sixty 
years of it. 

These were the times of Norse coloni- 
sation; proud Norsemen flying into other 
lands, to freer scenes,—to Iceland, to the 
Farée Islands, which were hitherto quite 
vacant (tenanted only by some mournful 
hermit, Irish Christian fakir, or so) ; still 
more copiously to the Orkney and Shet- 
land Isles, the Hebrides and other coun- 
tries where Norse squatters and settlers 
already were. Settlement of Iceland, we 
say, settlement of the Farée Islands, and, 
by far the notablest of all, settlement of 
Normandy by Rolf the Ganger (a.p. 
876 ?).* 

Rolf, son of Régnwald,t was lord of 
three little islets far north, near the Fjord 
of Folden, called the Three Vizten Islands ; 
but his chief means of living was that of 
sea-robbery, which, or at least Rolf’s con- 
duct in which, Harald did not approve of. 
In the Court of Harald, sea-robbery was 
strictly forbjdden as between Harald’s own 
countries, but as against foreign countries 
it continued to be the one profession for a 
gentleman; thus, I read, Harald’s own 
chief son, King Eric that afterwards was, 


* *Settlement,’ dated 912, by Munch, Hé- 


nult, &c. The Saxon chronicle says (anno 

876): ‘In this year Rolf overran Nurmandy 

with his army, and he reigned fifty winters.’ 
+ Dahimann ii. 87. 
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had been at sea in such employments 
ever since his twelfth year. Rolf’ crime, 
however, was that in coming home from 
one of these expeditions, his crew having 
fallen short of victual, Rolf landed with 
them on the shore of Norway, and, in his 
strait, drove in some cattle there (a crime 
by law) and proceeded to kill and eat; 
which, in a little while, he heard that King 
Harald was on foot to enquire into and 
punish; whereupon Rolf the Ganger 
speedily got into his ships again, got to 
the coast of France with his sea-robbers, 
got infeftment by the poor King of France 
in the fruitful, shaggy desert which is since 
called Normandy, land of the Northmen ; 
and there gradually felling the forests, 
banking the rivers, tilling the fields, be- 
came, during the next two centuries, Wil- 
helmus Conquestor, the man famous to 
England, and momentous at this day not 
to England alone, but to all speakers of 
the English tongue, now spread from side 
to side of the world in a wonderful degree. 
Tancred of Hauteville and his Italian 
Normans, though important, too, in Italy, 
are not worth naming in comparison. 


Thi§ is a ferocious earth, and the grain of 
mustard-seed will grow to miraculous ex- 


tent in some cases. 

Harald’s chief helper, counsellor, and 
lieutenant was the above-mentioned Jarl 
Régnwald of Mére, who had the honor 
to cut Harald’s dreadful head of hair. 
This Régnwald was father of Turf-Einar, 
who first invented peat in the Orkneys, 
finding the wood all gone there; and is 
remembered to this day. Einar, being 
come to these islands by King Harald’s 
permission, to see what he could do in 
them,—islands inhabited by what miscel- 
lany of Picts, Scots, Norse squatters we do 
not know,—found the indispensable fuel 
all wasted. ‘Turf-Einar, too, may be~re- 
garded as a benefactor tohis kind. He 
was, it appears, a bastard; and got no 
coddling from his father, who disliked 
him, partly, perhaps, because ‘he was 
ugly and blind of an eye,’—got no flatter- 
ing even on his conquest of the Orkneys 
and invention of peat. Here is the part- 
ing speech his father made to him on fit- 
ting him out with a ‘long-ship’ (ship of 
war, ‘ dragon-ship,’ ancient seventy-four), 
and sending him forth to make a living for 
himself in the world: “It were best if 
thou never camest back, for I have small. 
hope that thy people will have honor by 
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thee; thy mother’s kin throughout is 
slavish.” 

Harald Haarfagr had a good many 
sons and daughters; the daughters he 
married mostly to jarls of due merit who 
were loyal to him; with the sons, as re- 
marked above, he had a great deal of 
trouble. They were ambitious, stirring 
fellows, and grudged at their finding so 
little promotion from a father so kind to 
his jarls; sea-robbery by no means an ad- 
equate career for the sons of a great king. 
Two of them, Halfdan Haaleg (Long-leg), 
and Gudréd Ljome (Gleam), jealous of 
the favors won by the great Jarl Régn- 
wald, surrounded him in his house one 
night, and burnt him and sixty men to 
death there. ‘That was the end of Régn- 
wald, the invaluable jarl, always true to 
Haarfagr; and distinguished in world 
history by producing Rolf the Ganger, 
author of the Norman Conquest of Eng- 
land, and Turf-Einar, who invented peat 
in the Orkneys. Whether Rolf had left 
Norway at this time there is no chronolo- 
gy to tell me. As to Rolf’s surname, 
‘Ganger,’ there are various hypotheses ; 
the likeliest, perhaps, that Rolf was so 
weighty a man no horse (small Norwe- 
gian horses, big ponies rather) could 
carry him, and that he usually walked, 
having a mighty stride withal, and great 
velocity on foot. 

One of these murderers of Jarl Régn- 
wald quietly set himself in Régnwald’s 
place, the other making for Orkney to 
serve ‘Turf-Einar,in like fashion. ‘Turf- 
Einar, taken by surprise, fled to the 
mainland ; but returned, days or perhaps 
weeks after, ready for battle, fought with 
Halfdan, put his party to flight, and at 
next morning’s light searched the island 
and slew all the men he found. As to 
Halfdan Long-leg himself, in fierce memory 
of his own murdered father, Turf-Einar ‘ cut 
an eagle on his back,’ that is to say, hewed 
the ribs from each side of the spine and 
turned them out like the wings of a 
spread-eagle : a mode of Norse vengeance 
fashionable at that time in extremely ag- 
gravated cases! 

Harald Haarfagr, in the mean time, had 
descended upon the Régnwald scene, not 
in mild mood towards the new jarl there ; 
indignantly dismissed said jarl, and ap- 
pointed a brother of Régnwald (brother, 
notes Dahlmann), though Régnwald had 
left other sons. Which done, Haarfagr 
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sailed with all speed to the Orkneys, there 
to avenge that cutting of an eagle on the 
human back on Turf-Einar’s part. Turf- 
Einar did not resist ; submissively met the 
angry Haarfagr, said he left it all, what 
had been done, what provocation there 
had been, to Haarfagr’s own equity and 
greatness of mind. Magnanimous Haar- 
fagr inflicted a fine of sixty marks in gold, 
which was paid in ready money by Turf- 
Einar, and so the matter ended. 


Cuaprer II. 


ERIC BLOOD-AXE AND BROTHERS. 


In such violent courses Haarfagr’s sons, 
I know not how many of them, had come 
to an ultimately end; only Eric, the ac- 
complished sea-rover, and three others 
remained to him. Among these four 
sons, rather impatient for property and 
authority of their own, King Harald, in 
his old days, tried to part his kingdom in 
some eligible and equitable way, and _ re- 
tire from the constant press of business, 
now becoming burdensome to him. To 
each of them he gave a kind of kingdom ; 
Eric, his eldest son, to be head king, and 
the others to be feudatory under him, and 
pay a certain yearly contribution, an ar- 
rangement which did not answer well at 
all. Head-King Eric insisted on his tri- 
bute; quarrels arose as to the payment, 
considerable fighting and disturbance, 
bringing fierce destruction from King 
Eric upon many valiant but too stubborn 
Norse spirits, and among the rest upon all 
his three brothers, which got him from the 
Norse populations the surname of Bivod- 
axe, ‘ Eric Blood-axe,’ his title in history. 
One of his brothers he had killed in battle 
before his old father’s life ended; this 
brother was Bjourn, a peaceable, improv- 
ing, trading, economic Under-king, whom 
the others mockingly called ‘ Bjorn the 
Chapman.’ The great-grandson of this 
Bjorn became extremely distinguished by- 
and-by as Sain¢ Olaf. Head-King Eric 
seems to have had a violent wife, too. 
She was thought to have poisoned one of 
her other brothers-in-law. Eric Blood- 
axe had by no means a gentle life of it in 
this world, trained to sea-robbery on the 
coasts of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
France since his twelfth year. 

Old King Fairhair, at the age of seventy, 
had another son, to whom was given the 
mame of Hakon. His mother was a 
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slave in Fairhair’s house; slave by ill-luck 
of war, though nobly enough born. A 
strange adventure connects this Hakon 
with England and King Athelstan, who 
was then entering upon his great career 
there. Short while afier this Hakon 
came into the world, there entered Fair- 
hair’s palace, one evening as Fairhair sat 
feasting, an English ambassador or mes- 
senger, bearing in his hand, as gift from 
King Athelstan, a magnificent sword, with 
gold hilt and other fine trimmings, to the 
great Harald, King of Norway. Harald 
took the sword, drew it, or was half-draw- 
ing it, admiringly from the scabbard, 
when the English excellency broke into a 
scornful laugh, “Ha, ha; thou art now 
the feudatory of my English king; thou 
hast accepted the sword from him, and 
art now his man!” (acceptance of a 
sword in that manner being the symbol of 
investiture in those days). Harald looked 
a trifle flurried, it is probable; but held in 
his wrath, and did no damage to the 
tricksy Englishman. He held the matter 
in his mind, however, and next summer 
little Hakon, having got his weaning 
done,—one of the prettiest, healthiest little 
creatures,—Harald sent him off, under 
charge of ‘ Hauk’ (Haw so-called), one 
of his principal warriors, with order, 
“Take him to England,” and instructions 
what to do with himthere. And accord- 
ingly, one evening, Hauk, with thirty men 
escorting, strode into Athelstan’s high 
dwelling (where situated, how built, 
whether with logs like Harald’s, I cannot 
specifically say), into Athelstan’s high 
presence, and silently set the wild little 
cherub upon Athelstan’s knee. ‘ What is 
this?” asked Athelstan, looking at the 
little cherub. “This is King Harald’s 
son, whom a serving maid bore to him, 
and whom he now gives thee as foster- 
child!” Indignant Athelstan drew his 
sword, as if to do the gift a mischief; but 
Hauk said, “ Thou hast taken him on thy 
knee” (common symbol of adoption) ; 
“thou canst kill him if thou wilt; but 
thou dost not thereby kill all the sons of 
Harald.” Athelstan straightway took 
milder thoughts ; brought up, and carefully 
educated Hakon; from whom, and this 
singular adventure, came, before very long, 
the first tidings of Christianity into Nor- 
Ww 


ay. 
Harald Haarfagr, latterly withdrawn 
from all kinds of business, died at the age 
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of eighty-three—about A.D. 933, as is 
computed ; nearly contemporary in death 
with the first Danish King, Gorm the 
Old, who had done a corresponding feat 
in reducing Denmark under one head. 
Remarkable old men, these two first 
kings; and possessed of gifts for bringing 
Chaos a little nearer to the form of Cos- 
mos; possessed, in fact, of loyalties to 
Cosmos, that is to say, of authentic vir- 
tues in the savage state, such as have been 
needed in all societies at their incipience 
in this world; a kind of ‘ virtues’ hugely 
in discredit at present, but not unlikely to 
be needed again, to the astonishment of 
careless persons, before all is done! 


Ill, 


CHAPTER 


HAKON THE 


GOOD, 


Eric BLoop-axe, whose practical reign 
is counted to have begun about A.D. 930, 
had by this time, or within a year or so of 
this time, pretty much extinguished all his 
brother kings, and crushed down recalci- 
trant spirits, in his violent way; but had 
naturally become entirely unpopular in 
Norway, and filled it with silent discontent 
and even rage against him, Hakon Fair- 
hair’s last son, the little foster-child of 
Athelstan in England, who had been 
baptised and carefully educated, was come 
to his fourteenth or fifteenth year at his 
father’s death; a very shining youth, as 
Athelstan saw with just pleasure. So soon 
as the few preliminary preparations had 
been settled, Hakon, furnished with a ship 
or two by Athelstan, suddenly appeared 
in Norway; got acknowledged by the 
Peasant Thing in Trondhjem; ‘the news 
of which flew over Norway, like fire 
through dried grass,’ says an old chronicler. 
So that Eric, with his Queen Gunhild, and 
seven small children, had to run ; no other 
shift for Eric. They went to the Orkneys 
first of all, then to England, and he ‘ got 
Northumberland as earldom,’ I vaguely 
hear, from Athelstan. But Eric soon died, 
and his queen, with her children, went 
back to the Orkneys in search of refuge or 
help; to little purpese there or elsewhere. 
From Orkney she went to Denmark, where 
Harald Blue-tooth took her poor eldest 
boy as foster-child ; but I fear did not very 
faithfully keep that promise. The Danes 
had been robbing extensively during the 
late tumults in Norway; this the Christian 
Hakon, now established there, paid in 
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kind, and the two countries were at war; 
so that Gunhild’s little boy was a welcome 
card in the hand of Blue-tooth. 

Hakon proved a brilliant and successful 
king; regulated many things, public law 
among others (Gud-Thing Law, Froste- 
Thing Law: these are little codes of his 
accepted by their respective Things, and 
had a salutary effect in their time) ; with 
prompt dexterity he drove back the Blue- 
tooth foster-son invasions every time they 
came; and on the whole gained for him 
self the name of Hakon the Good. These 
Danish invasions were a frequent source 
of trouble to him, but his greatest and con- 
tinual trouble was that of extirpating 
heathen idolatry from Norway, and intro- 
ducing the Chnstian Evangel in its stead. 
His transcendent anxiety to achieve 
this salutary enterprise was all along 
his grand difficulty and stumbling-block ; 
the heathen opposition to it being also 
rooted and great. Bishops and priests 
from England Hakon had, preaching and 
baptising what they could, but making 
only slow progress; much too slow for 
Hakon’s zeal. On the other hand, every 
Yule-tide, when the chief heathen were 
assembled in his own palace on their grand 
sacrificial festival, there was great pressure 
put upon Hekon, as to sprinkling with 
horse-blood, drinking Yule-beer, eating 
horse-flesh, and the other distressing rites; 
the whole of which Hakon abhorred, and 
with all his steadfastness strove to reject 
utterly. Sigurd, Jarl of Lade (Trondhjem), 
a liberal heathen, not openly a Christian, 
was ever a wise counsellor and conciliator 
in such affairs; and proved of great help 
to Hakon. Once, for example, there 
having risen, at a Yule-feast, loud, almost 
stormful demand that Hakon, like a true 
man and brother, should drink Yule-beer 
with them in their sacred hightide, Sigurd 
persuaded him to comply, for peace sake, 
at least in form, Hakon took the cup in 
his left hand (excellent ot deer), and with 
his right cut the sign of the cross above it, 
then drank a draught. “Yes; but what 
is this with the king’s right hand?” cried 
the company. “ Don't yousee?” answer- 
ed shifty Sigurd ; “he makes the sign of 


whicl 


” 


Thor’s hammer before drinking! 
quenched the matter for the time. 

Horse-flesh, horse-broth, and the horse- 
ingredient generally, Hakon all but in- 
exorably declined. By Sigurd’s pressing 
exhortation and entreaty, he did once take 
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a kettle of horse-broth by the handle, with 
a good deal of linen-quilt or towel inter- 
posed, and did open his lips for what of 
steam could insinuate itself. At another 
time he consented to a particle of horse- 
liver, intending privately, I guess, to keep 
it outside the gullet, and smuggle it away 
without swa//owing ; but further than this 
not even Sigurd could persuade him to go. 
At the Things held in regard to this mat- 
ter Hakon’s success was always incomplete; 
now and then it was plain failure, and 
Hakon had to draw back till a better time. 
Here is one specimen of the response he 
got on such an occasion; curious speci- 
men, withal, of antique parliamentary 
eloquence from an Anti-Christian Thing. 
At a Thing of all the Fylkes of Trondh- 
jem, Thing held at Froste in that region, 
King Hakon, with all the eloquence he 
had, signified that it was imperatively ne- 
cessary that all Bonders and sub-Bonders 
should become Christians, and believe in 
one God, Christ the Son of Mary; re- 
nouncing entirely blood sacrifices and 
heathen idols ; should keep every seventh 
day holy, abstain from labor that day, and 
even from food, devoting the day to fast- 
ing and sacred meditation. Whereupon, 


by way of universal answer, arose a con- 
fused universal murmur of entire. dissent. 
“Take away from us our old belief, and 
also our time for labor !” murmured they 
in angry astonishment; “how can even 
the land be got tilled in that way ?” 
“ We cannot work if we don’t get food,” 


said the hand laborers and slaves. “ It 
lies in King Hakon’s blood,” remarked 
others; “his father and all his kindred 
were apt to be stingy about food, though 
liberal enough with money.” At length, 
one Osbjérn (or Bear of the Asen or Gods, 
what we now call Osborne), one Osbjérn 
of Medalhusin Gulathal, stept forward, 
and said, in a distinct manner, “ We Bon- 
ders (—peasant proprietors) thought, King 
Hakon, when thou heldest thy first Thing- 
day here in Trondhjem, and we took thee 
for our king, and received our hereditary 
lands from thee again, that we had got 
heaven itself, But now we know not how 
it is, whether we have won freedom, or 
whether thou intendest anew to make us 
slaves, with this wonderful proposal that 
we should renounce our faith, which our 
fathers before us have held, and all our 
ancestors as well, first in the age of bu- 
rial by burning, and now in that of earth 
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burial; and yet these departed ones were 
much our superiors, and their faith, too, 
has brought prosperity to us! Thee, at 
the samre.time, we have loved so much 
that we raised thee to manage all the laws 
of the land, and speak as their voice to us 
all. And even now it is our will and the 
vote of all Bonders to keep that paction 
which thou gavest us here on the Thing 
at Froste, and to maintain thee as king so 
long as any of us Bonders who are here 
upon the Thing has life left, provided thou, 
king, wilt go fairly to work, and demand 
of us only such things as are not impossi- 
ble. But if thou wilt fix upon this thing 
with so great obstinacy, and employ force 
and power, in that case, we Bonders have 
taken the resolution, all of us, to fall away 
from thee, and to for ourselves 
another head, who will so behave that we 
may enjoy in freedom the belief which is 
agreeable to us. Now shalt thou, king, 
choose one of these two courses before the 
Thing disperse.” ‘ Whereupon,’ adds the 
Chronicle, ‘ all the Bonders raised a mighty 
shout, “ Yes, we will have it so, as has 
been said.”’ So that Jarl Sigurd had to 
intervene, and King Hakon to choose for 
the moment the milder branch of the al 
ternative.* At other Things Hakon was 
more or less successful. All his days, by 
such methods as there were, he kept press- 
ing forward with his great ‘enterprise, and 
on the whole did thoroughly shake asun- 
der the old edifice of heathendom, and 
fairly introduce some foundation for the 
new and better rule of faith and life among 
his people. Sigurd, Jarl of Lade, his wise 
counsellor in all these matters, is also a 
man worthy of notice. 

Hakon’s arrangements against the con- 
tinual invasions of Eric’s sons, with Dan- 
ish Blue-tooth backing them, were mani 
fold, and for a long time successful. He 
appointed, after consultation and consent 
in the various Things, so many war-ships, 
fully manned and ready, to be furnished 
instantly on the King’s demand by each 
province or fjord ; watchfires, on fit places, 
from hill to hill all along the coast, were 
to be carefully set up, carefully maintained 
in readiness, and kindled on any alarm of 
war. By such methods Blue-tooth and 
Co.’s invasions were for a long while tri 
umphantly, and even rapidly, one and all 
of them, beaten back, till at length they 


» 
taxe 


* Dahimann ii. 93. 
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seemed as if intending to cease altogether, 

and leave Hakon alone of them. But 

such was not their issue after all. The 

sons of Eric had only abated under con- 

stant discouragement, had not finally left 

off from what seemed their one great feasi- 

bility in life. Gunhild, their mother, was 

still with them: a most contriving, fierce- 

minded, irreconcilable woman, diligent 

and urgent on them, in season and out of 
season ; and as for King Blue-tooth, he 

was at all times ready to help, with his 

good-will at least. 

That of the alarm-fires on Hakon’s part 
was found troublesome by his people; 
sometimes it was even hurtful and provok- 
ing (lighting your alarm-fires and rousing 
the whole coast and population, when it 
was nothing but some paltry viking with 
a ‘couple of ships); in short, the alarm- 
signal system fell into disuse, and good 
King Hakon himself, in the first place, 
paid the penalty. It is counted, by the 
latest commentators, to have been about 
A.D. 961, sixteenth or seventeenth year of 
Hakon’s pious, valiant, and worthy reign. 
Being at a feast one day, with many guests, 
on the Island of Stord, sudden announce- 
ment came to him that ships from the 
south were approaching in quantity, and 
evidently ships of war. ‘This was the big- 
gest of all the Blue-tooth foster-son inva- 
sions; and it was fatal to Hakon the Good 
that night. Eyvind the Skaldaspillir (an- 
nihilator of all other Skalds), in his famed 
flakon’s Song, gives account, and, still 
more pertinently, the always practical 
Snorro. Danes in great multitude, six to 
one, as people afterwards computed, spring- 
ing swiftly to land, and ranking themselves ; 
Hakon, nevertheless, at once deciding not 
to take to his ships and run, but to fight 
there, one to six; fighting, accordingly, i in 
his most splendid manner, and at last-glo- 
riously prevailing ; routing and scattering 
back to their ships and flight homeward 
these six-to-one Danes. ‘ During the strug- 
gle of the fight,’ says Snorro, ‘ he was very 
conspicuous among other men ; and while 
the sun shone, his bright gilded helmet 
glanced, and thereby many weapons were 
directed at him. One of his henchmen, 
Eyvind Finnson (i.e., Skaldaspillir, the 
poet), took a hat, and put it over the 
king’s helmet. Now, among the hostile 
first leaders were two uncles of the Eric- 
sons, brothers of Gunhild, great cham- 
pions both; Skreya, the elder of them, on 
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helmet, 
shouted boastfully, “ Does the king of the 
Norsemen hide himself, then, or has he 
fled ? Where now is the golden helmet ?” 
And so saying, Skreya, and his brother Alf 
with him, pushed on like fools or madmen. 
The king said, “ Come on in that way, 
and you shall find the king of the Norse- 
men!” And ina short space of time brag- 
gart Skreya did come up, swinging his 
sword, and made a cut at the king ; but 
Thoralf the Strong, an Icelander, who 
fought at the king’s side, dashed his shield 
so hard against Skreya, that he tottered 
with the shock. On the same instant the 
king takes his sword ‘ quernbiter’ (able to 
cut guerns or millstones) with both hands, 
and hews Skreya through helm and head, 
cleaving him down to the shoulders. 
Thoralf also slew Alf. That was what 
they got by such over-hasty search for the 
king of the Norsemen.’* 

Snorro considers the fall of these two 
champion uncles as the crisis of the fight; 
the Danish force being much disheart- 
ened by such a sight, and King Hakon 
now pressing on so hard that all men gave 
way before him, the battle on the Ericson 
part became a whirl of recoii; and in a 
few minutes more a torrent of mere flight 
and haste to get on board their ships, put 
to sea again; in which operation many of 
them were drowned, says Snorro ; survi- 
vors making instant sail for Denmark in 
that sad condition. 

This seems to have been King Hakon’s 
finest battle, and the most conspicuous of 
his victories, due not a little to his own 
grand qualities shown on the asion. 
But, alas! it was his last also. 
still zealously directing the chase of that 
mad Danish flight, or whirl of recoil to- 
wards their ships, when an arrow, shot 
most likely at a venture, hit him under the 
left armpit ; and this proved his death. 

He was helped into his ship, and made 
sail for Alrekstad, where his chief residence 
in those parts was; but had to stop at a 
smaller place of his (which had been his 
mother’s, and where he himself was born) 
—a place called Hella (the Flat Rock), 
still known as ‘ Hakon’s Hella,’ faint from 
loss of blood and crushed down as he hal 
never before felt. Having no and 
only one daughter, he appointed these in- 
vasive sons of Eric to be sent for, and if 
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he died to become kings; but to “spare 
his kindred.” “If a longer life be grant- 
ed me,” he said, “ I will go out of this land 
to Christian men, and do penance for what 
I have committed against God. But if I 
die in the country of the heathen, let me 
have such burial as you yourselves think 
fittest.” These are his last recorded words. 
And in heathen fashion he was buried, 
and besung by Eyvind and the Skalds, 
though himself a zealously Christian king. 
Hakon the Good ; so one still finds him 
worthy of being called. ‘The sorrow on 
Hakon’s death, Snorro tells us, was so 
great and universal, ‘ that he was lamented 
both by friends and enemies; and they 
said that never again would Norway see 
such a king.’ 
Cuapter IV. 


HARALD GREY-FELL AND BROTHERS, 


Eric’s sons, four or five of them, with a 
Harald at the top, now at once got Nor- 
way in hand, all of it but Trondhjem as 
king and under-kings, and made a severe 
time of it for those who had been, or seem- 
ed to be, their enemies. Excellent Jarl 
Sigurd, always so useful to Hakon and his 
country, was killed by them; and they 
came to repent that before very long. 
The slain Sigurd left a son, Hakon, as 
Jarl, who became famous in the northern 
world by and by. This Hakon, and him 
only, would the Trondhjemers accept as 
sovereign. “Death to him, then,” said 
the sons of Eric, but only in secret, 
till they had got their hands free and were 
ready ; which was not yet for some years. 
Nay, Hakon, when actually attacked, 
made good resistance, and threatened to 
cause trouble. Nor did he by any means 
get his death from these sons of Eric at 
this time, or till long afterwards at all, from 
one of their kin, as it chanced. On the 
contrary, he fled to Denmark now, and by 
and by managed to come back, to their 
cost. 

Among their other chief victims were 
two cousins of their own, Tryggve and 
Gudr6d, who had been honest under- 
kings to the late head-king, Hakon the 
Good ; but were now become suspect, and 
had to fight for their lives, and lose them 
in a tragic manner. ‘Tryggve had a son, 
whom we shall hear of. Gudrid, son of 
worthy Bjorn the Chapman, was grandfa- 
ther of St. Olaf, whom all men have heard 
of,—who has.a church in Southwark even, 
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and another in Old Jewry, to this hour. 
In all these violences, Gunhild, widow of 
the late king Eric, was understood to have 
a principal-hand. She had come back to 
Norway with her sons; and naturally 
passed for the secret adviser and Maternal 
President in whatever of violence went on ; 
always reckoned a fell, vehement, relentless 
personage where her own interests were 
concerned. Probably as things settled, 
her influence on affairs grew less. At least 
one hopes so; and, in the Sagas, hears 
less and less of her, and before long noth- 
ing. 

Harald, the head-king in this Eric fra- 
ternity, does not seem to have been a bad 
man—the contrary indeed ; but his posi- 
tion was untowardly, full of difficulty and 
contradictions. Whatever Harald could 
accomplish for behoof of Christianity, or 
real benefit to Norway, in these cross cir- 
cumstances, he seems to have done in a 
modest and honest manner. He got the 
name of Greyfell from his people on a 
very trivial account, but seemingly with 
perfect good humor on their part. Some 
Iceland trader had brought a cargo of furs 

‘to Trondhjem (Lade) for sale; sale being 
slacker than the Icelander wished, he pre- 
sented a chosen specimen cloak, doublet, 
or whatever it was, to Harald, who wore 
it with acceptance in public, and rapidly 
brought disposal of the Icelander’s stock, 
and the surname of Greyfe// to himself. 
His under-kings and he were certainly not 
popular, though I almost think Greyfell 
himself, in absence of his mother and the 
under-kings, might have beenso. But here 
they all were, and had wrought great trou- 
ble in Norway. “Too many of them,” 
said everybody; “too many of these 
courts and court people, eating up any 
substance that there is!” For the seasons 
withal, two or three of them in succession, 
were bad for grass, much more for grain ; 
no herring came either; very cleanness of 
teeth was like to come in Eyvind Skalda- 
spillir’s opinion. This scascity became at 
last their share of the great Famine of A.p. 
975, which desolated Western Europe (see 
the poem in the Saxon Chronicle), And 
all this by Eyvind Skaldaspillir, and the 
heathen Norse in general, was ascribed to 
anger of the heathen gods. Discontent 
in Norway, and especially in Eyvind 
Skaldaspillir, seems to have been very 
great. 

Whereupon exile Hakon, Jarl Sigurd’s 
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son, bestirs himself in Denmark, backed 
by old King Blue-tooth, and begins inva- 
ding and encroaching in a miscellaneous 
way ; especially intriguing and contriving 
plots all round him. An unfathomably 
cunning kind of fellow, as well as an au- 
dacious and strong-handed! Intriguing 
in Trondhjem, where he gets the under- 
king, Greyfell’s brother, fallen upon and 
murdered ; intriguing with Gold Harald, 
a distinguished cousin or nephew of King 
Blue-tooth’s, who had done fine viking 
work, and gained such wealth that he got 
the epithet of ‘Gold,’ and who now was 
infinitely desirous of a share in Blue-tooth’s 
kingdom as the proper finish to these sea- 
rovings, He even ventured one day to 
make publicly a distinct proposal that way 
to King Harald Blue-tooth himself; who 
flew into thunder and lightning at the mere 
mention of it; so that none durst speak to 
him for several days afterwards. Of both 
these Haralds Hakon was confidential 
friend; and needed all his skill to walk 
without immediate annihilation between 
such a pair of dragons, and work out Nor- 
way for himself withal. In the end he 
found he must take solidly to Blue-tooth’s 
side of the question; and that they two 
must provide a recipe for Guld Harald 
and Norway both at once. 

“Tt is as much as your life is worth to 
speak again of sharing this Danish king- 
dom,” said Hakon very privately to Gold 
Harald, “but could not you, my gold- 
en friend, be content with Norway for a 
kingdom, if one helped you to it ?” 

“ That could I well,” answered Harald. 

“Then keep me those nine war-ships 
you have been rigging for a new viking 
cruise; have these in readiness when I lift 
my finger!” 

That was the recipe contrived for Gold 
Harald; recipe for King Greyfell goes in- 
to the same phial, and is also ready. 

Hitherto the Hakon-Blue-tooth distur- 
bances in Norway had amounted to but 
little. King Greyfell, a very active and 
valiant man, has constantly, without much 
difficulty, repelled these sporadic bits of 
troubles; but Greyfell, all the same, would 
willingly have peace with dangerous old 
Blue-tooth (ever anxious to get his clutches 
over Norway on any terms), if peace with 
him could be had. Blue-tooth, too, pro- 
fesses every willingness; inveigles Grey- 
fell, he and Hakon do, to have a friendly 
meeting on the Danish borders, and not 
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only settle all these quarrels, but gene- 
rously settle Greyfell in certain fiefs which 
he claimed in Denmark itself; and so 
swear everlasting friendship. Greyfell joy- 
fully complies, punctually appears at the 
appointed day in Lymfjord Sound, the 
appointed place’ Whereupon Hakon 
gives signal to Gold Harald, ‘To Lymf- 
jord with these nine ships of yours, swift!’ 
Gold Harald flies to Lymfjord with his 
ships, challenges King Harald Greyfell to 
land and fight; which the undaunted 
Greyfell, though so far outnumbered, does ; 
and, fighting his very best, perishes there, 
he and almost all his people. Which done, 
Jarl Hakon, who is in readiness, attacks 
Gold Harald, the victorious but the weari- 
ed; ‘easily beats Gold Harald, takes him 
prisoner, and instantly hangs and ends 
him, to the huge joy of King Blue-tooth 
and Hakon, who now make instant voyage 
to Norway; drive all the brother under- 
kings into rapid flight to the Orkneys, to 
any Yeadiest shelter; and so, under the 
patronage of Blue-tooth, Hakon, with the 
title of Jarl, becomes ruler of Norway. 
This foul treachery done on the brave and 
honest Harald Greyfell is by some dated 
about A.D. 969, by Munch, 965, by others, 
computing out of Snorro only, A.D. 975- 
For there is always an uncertainty in these 
Icelandic dates (say rather, rare and rude 
attempts at dating, without even an ‘ A.D.’ 
or other fixed ‘year one’ to go upon in 
Iceland), though seldom, I think, so large 
a discrepancy as here. 


CHAPTER V. 
HAKON JARL. 


HAKON JARL, such the style he took, 
had engaged to pay some kind of tribute 
to. King Blue-tooth, ‘ if he could ;’ but he 
never did pay any, pleading always the 
necessity of his own affairs; with which 
excuse, joined to Hakon’s readiness in 
things less important, King Blue-tooth 
managed to content himself, Hakon being 
always his good neighbor, at least, and 
the two mutually dependent. In Norway, 
Hakon, without the title of king, did in a 
strong-handed, steadfast, and at length suc- 
cessful way, the office of one; governed 
Norway (some count) for above twenty 
years; and, both at home and abroad, 
had much consideration through most of 
that time; specially amongst the heathen 
orthodox, for Hakon Jarl himself was a 
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zealous heathen, fixed in his mind against 
these chimerical Christian innovations and 
unsalutary changes of creed, and would 
have gladly trampled out all traces of 
what the last two kings (for Greyfell, also, 
was an English Christian after his sort) 
had done in this respect. But he wisely 
discerned that it was not possible, and 
that, for peace sake, he must not even at- 
tempt it, but must strike preferably into 
* perfect toleration,’ and that of ‘ every one 
getting to heaven’ (or even to the other 
goal) ‘in his own way.’ He himself, it is 
well known, repaired many heathen tem- 
ples (a great ‘church builder’ in his way !) 
manufactured many splendid idols, with 
much gilding and such artistic ornament 
as there was—in particular, one huge image 
of Thor, not forgetting the hammer and 
appendages, and such a collar (supposed 
of solid gold, which it {was not quite, 
as we shall hear in time) round the neck 
of him as was never seen in all the North. 
How he did his own Yule festivals, *with 
what magnificent solemnity, the horse-eat- 
ings, blood-sprinklings, and other sacred 
rites, need not be told. Something of a 


* Ritualist,’ one may perceive ; perhaps had 
Scandinavian Puseyisms in him, and other 


desperate heathen notions. He was uni- 
versally believed to have gone into magic 
for one thing, and to have dangerous po- 
tencies derived from the Devil himself. 
The dark heathen mind of him struggling 
vehemently in that strange element, not 
altogether so unlike our own in some 
points. 

For the rest, he was evidently, in prac- 
tical matters, a man of sharp, clear insight, 
of steadfast resolution, diligence, prompti- 
tude; and managed his secular matters 
uncommonly well. Had sixteen Jarlis un- 
der him, though himself only Hakon Jarl 
by title; and got obedience from them 
stricter than any king since Haarfagr had 
done. Add to which that the country had 
years excellent for grass and crop, and 
that the herrings came in exuberance ; 
tokens, to the thinking mind, that Hakon 
Jarl was a favorite of Heaven. 

His fight with the far-famed Jom’s vi- 
kings was his grandest exploit in public 
rumor. Jomsburg, a locality not now 
known, except that it was near the mouth 
of the River Oder, denoted in those ages 
the impregnable castle of a certain body 
corporate, or ‘Sea Robbery Association 
(limited),’ which, for some generations, 
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held the Baltic in terror, and plundered 
far beyond the Belt,—in the ocean itself, 
in Flanders and the opulent trading ha- 
vens there,—above all, in opulent anarchic 
England, which, for forty years from about 
this time, was the pirates’ Goshen; and 
yielded, regularly every summer, slaves, 
dane-gelt, and miscellaneous plunder, like 
no other country Jomsburg or the viking- 
world had ever known. Palnatoke, Bue, 
and the other quasi-heroic heads of this 
establishment are still remembered in the 
northern parts. /adnatoke is the title of 
a tragedy by Oehlenschliiger, which had 
its run of immortality in Copenhagen some 
sixty or seventy years ago. 

I judge the institution to have been in 
its floweriest state, probably now in Hakon 
Jarl’s time, 
robbing Hakon’s subjects and merchants 
that frequented him, were naturally in 
quarrel; and frequent fightings had fallen 
out, not generally to the profit of the 
Jomsburgers, who at last determined on 
revenge, and the rooting out of this ob 
structive Hakon Jarl. They assembled 
in force at the Cape of Stad,—in the Firda 
Fylke; and the fight was dreadful in the 
extreme, noise of it filling all the north for 
long afterwards. Hakon, fighting like a 
lion, ( ould Scar¢ ely hold his own,— Death 
or Victory, the word on both sides; when 
suddenly, the heavens grew black, and 
there broke out a terrific storm of thun- 
der and hail, appalling to the human 
mind,—universe swallowed wholly in black 
night; only the momentary forked-blazes, 
the thunder-pealing as of Ragnarék, and 
the battering hail-torrents, hail-stones 
about the size of an egg. Thor with his 
hammer evidently acting ; but in behalf of 
whom? The Jomsburgers in the hideous 
darkness, broken only by flashing thun- 
derbolts, had a dismal apprehension that 
it was probably not on their behalf (Thor 
having a sense of justice in him) ; and be- 
fore the storm ended, thirty-five of their 
seventy ships steered away, leaving gallant 
Bue, with thirty-five ships, to follow as 
they liked, who reproachfully hailed these 
fugitives, and continued the now hopeless 
battle. Bue’s nose and lips were smashed 
or cut away; Bue managed, half-articu- 
lately, to exclaim, “ Ha! the maids (‘mays’) 
of Denmars will never kiss we more. Over- 
board, all ye Bue’s men!” And taking 
his two sea-chests, with all the gold he had 
gained in such life-struggle from of old, 
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sprang overboard accordingly, and finish- 
ed the affair. Hakon Jarl’s renown rose 
naturally to the transcendent pitch after 
this exploit. His people, I suppose chiefly 
the Christian part of them, whispered one 
to another, with a shudder, ‘That in the 
blackest of the thunder-storm, he had tak- 
en his youngest little boy, and made away 
with him; sacrificed him to Thor or some 
devil, and gained his victory by art-magic, 
or something Jarl Eric, Hakon’s 
eldest son, without suspicion of art-magic, 
but already a distinguis! 
thrice 
fighting in this battl 
great expectations 1 
him we shall hear 
The Jomsburgers, one mig 
this sad clap went visibly 
but the fact is 
Old King Blue-toot! 
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‘ natural’) son and successor, 
Otto Svein of the Forked Beard, afterwards 
king and conqueror of England for a little 
while ; and seldom, perhaps never, had 
viking been in flower as now. 
This man’s 


name is Sven in Swedish, 
Svend in German, and m 


| means doy or dad— 
the > English ‘swain.’ It was at ok 
‘ Father Blue-tooth’s funeral-ale’ (drunken 
burial-feast), that Svein, carousing with his 
Jomsburg and other choic 
generally of the robber 
height of highest robber enthusiasm, 
pledged the vow to one another; Svein 
that he would c nquer England (which, in 
a sense, he, after long struggling, did) ; 
and the rset that they would ruin 
and root out Hakon Jarl (which they 
could by no means do), and other guests 
other foolish things which proved equally 
unfeasible. Sea-robber volunteers so es- 
ally abounding in that time, one per- 
ceives Jomsburgers could 
build or refit new rob- 


world ; not 
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crews, and steer for opulent, fruitful Eng- 
land; where, under Ethelred the Unready, 
was such a field for profitable enterprise 
as the viking public never had before or 
since. 

An idle somaen sometimes rises on 
me—idie enough, for it never can be an- 
swered in the affirmative or the negative, 
Whether it was not these same refitted 
Jomsburgers who appeared some while 
after this at Red Head Point, on the shore 
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of Angus, and sustained a new severe 
beating, in what the Scotch still faintly re- 
member as their ‘ Battle of Loncarty’? 
Beyond doubt a powerful Norse pirate ar- 
mament dropt anchor at the Red Head, 
to the alarm of peaceable mortals, about 
that time. It was thought and hoped to 
be on its way for England, but it visibly 
hung on for several days, deliberating (as 
was thought) whether they would do this 
poorer coast the honor to land on it be- 
fore going farther. Did land, and vigor 
ously plunder and burn south-westward as 
far as Perth; laid Perth; but 
brought out King Kenneth on them, and 
produced that‘ Battle of Loncarty’ which 
still dwells in vague memory among the 
Scots. Perhaps it might be the Jomsbur- 
gers; perhaps also not; for there were 
many pirate associations, lasting not from 
century to century like the Jomsburgers 
but only for very limited periods, or from 
year to year; indeed, it was mainly by 
such that the splendid thief-harvest of 
England was reaped in this disastrous 
time. No Scottish chronicler gives the 
least of exact date to their famed victory 
of Loncarty, only that it was achieved by 
Kenneth ILI., which will mean sometime 
between A.D. 975 and 994; and, by the 
order they put it in, probably soon after 
A.D. 975, or the beginning of this Ken- 
neth’s reign. Buchanan’s narrative, care- 
fully distilled from all the ancient Scottish 
sources, is of admirable quality for style 
and otherwise; quiet, brief, with perfect 
clearness, aah credibility even, 
that semi-miraculous appendage of the 
Ploughmen, Hay and Sons, always hang- 
ng to the tail of it; the grain of possible 
truth in which can now “gee be extracted 
by man’s art!* In brief, what we know 
is, fragments of ancient human bones and 
armor have asionally ploughed 
up in this locality, proof-positive of ancient 
fighting here; and the tight fell not 
long after Hakon’s beating of the Joms- 
burge rs at the Cape of Stad. Andin such 
dim glimmer of wavering twilight, the 
question whether these of Loncarty were 
refitted Jomsburgers or not, must be left 
hanging. lLoncarty is now the biggest 
bleachfield in Queen Victoria’s dominions ; 
no village or hamlet there, only the huge 
bleaching-house and a beautiful field, some 
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six or seven miles north-west of Perth, 
bordered by the beautiful Tay river on the 
one side, and by its beautiful tributary Al- 
mond on the other; a Loncarty fitted 
either for bleaching linen, or for a bit of 
fair duel between nations, in those simple 
times. Whether our refifted Jomsburgers 
had the least thing to do with it is only 
matter of fancy, but if it were they who 
here again got a good beating, fancy would 
be glad to find herself fact. The old pi- 
ratical kings of Denmark had been at the 
founding of Jomsburg, and to Svein of the 
Forked Beard it was still vitally important, 
but not so to the great Knut, or any king 
that followed; all of whom had better 
business than mere thieving; and it was 
Magnus the Good, of Norway, a man of 
still higher anti-anarchic qualities, that an- 
nihilated it, about a century later. 

t Hakon Jarl, his chief labors in the world 
being over, is said to have become very 
dissolute in his elder days, especially in the 
matter of women; the wretched old fool, 
led away by idleness and fulness of bread, 
which to all of us are well said to be the 
parents of mischief. Having absolute 


power, he got into the habit of openly 
plundering men’s pretty daughters and 


wives from them, and, after a few weeks, 
sending them back; greatly to the rage of 
the fierce Norse heart, had there been any 
means of resisting or revenging. It did, 
after a little while, prove the ruin and de- 
struction of Hakon the Rich, as he was 
then called. It opened the door, namely, 
for entry of Olaf Tryggveson upon the 
scene,-—a very much grander man ; in re- 
gard to whom the wiles and traps of Ha- 
kon proved to be a recipe, not on ‘Trygg- 
veson, but on the wily Hakon himself, as 
shall now be seen straightway. 


CuapTer VI. 
OLAF TRYGGVESON. 


HAkow, in late times, had heard of a fa- 
mous stirring person, victorious in various 
lands and seas, latterly united in sea-rob- 
bery with Svein, Prince Royal of Denmark, 
afterwards King Svein of the Double-beard 
(*‘ Zvae Skiaeg, Twa Shag) or fork-beard, 
both of whom had already done transcen- 
dent feats in the viking way during this 
copartnery. The fame of Svein, and this 
stirring personage, whose name was ‘ Ole,’ 
and, recently, their stupendous feats in 
plunder of England, siege of London, 
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and other wonders and splendors of vik- 
ing glory and success, had gone over all 
the north, awakening the attention of Ha- 
kon and everybody there. The name of 
‘Ole’ was enigmatic, mysterious, and 
even dangerous-looking to Haken Jarl, 
who at length sent out a confidential spy 
to investigate this ‘ Ole,—a feat which 
the confidential spy did completely ac- 
complish—by no means to Hakon’s pro- 
fit! The mysterious ‘ Ole’ proved to be no 
other than O/af, son of Tryggve, destined 
to blow Hakon Jarl suddenly into destruc- 
tion, and become famous among the he- 
roes of the Norse world. 

Of Olaf Tryggveson one always hopes 
there might, one day, some real outline 
of a biography be written; fished from 
the abysses where (as usual) it welters 
deep in foul neighborhood {for the pre- 
sent. Farther on we intend a few words 
more upon the matter. But in this place 
all that concerns us in it limits itself to 
the two following facts: first, that Ha- 
kon’s confidential spy ‘ found Ole in Dub- 
lin’; picked acquaintance with him, got 
him to confess that he was actually Olaf, 
son of Tryggve (the Tryggve, whom 
Blood-axe’s fierce widow and her sons 
had murdered); got him gradually to 
own that perhaps an expedition into Nor- 
way might have its chances; and finally 
that, under such a wise and loyal gui- 
dance as his (the confidential spy’s, whose 
friendship for Tryggveson was so indubit- 
able), he (Tryggveson) would actually try 
it upon Hakon Jarl, the dissolute old 
scoundrel. Fact second that about 
the time they two set sail from Dublin on 
their Norway expedition, Hakon Jarl re- 
moved to Trondhjem, then called Lade ; 
intending to pass some months there. 

Now just about the time when Trygg- 
veson, spy, and party had landed in Nor- 
way, and were advancing upon Lade, 
with what support from the public could 
be got, dissolute old Hakon Jarl had 
heard of one Gudrun, a Bonder’s wife, 
unparalleled in beauty, who was called 
in those parts, ‘Sunshine of the Grove’ 
(so inexpressibly lovely); and sent off a 
couple of thralls to brmg her to him. 
“ Never,” answered Gudrun; “ never,” 
her indignant husband; in a tone dan- 
gerous and displeasing to these Court 
thralls; who had to leave rapidly, but 
threatened to return in better strength be- 
fore long. Whereupon, instantly, the in- 
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dignant Bonder and his Sunshine of the 
Grove sent out their war-arrow, rousing 
all the country into angry promptitude, 
and more than one perhaps into greedy 
hope of revenge for their own injuries. 
The rest of Hakon’s history now rushes 
on with extreme rapidity. 

Sunshine of the Grove, when next de- 
manded of her Bonder, has the whole 
neighborhood assembled in arms round 
her; rumor of Tryggveson is fast mak- 
ing it the whole country. Hakon’s inso- 
lent messengers are cut in pieces; Hakon 
finds he cannot fly under cover too soon. 
With a single slave he flies that same 
night ;—but whitherward? Can think of 
no.safe place, except to some old mistress 
of his, who lives retired in that neighbor- 
hood, and has some pity or regard for the 
wicked old Hakon. Old mistress does 
receive him, pities him, will do all she can 
to protect and hide him, But how, by 
what uttermost stretch of female artifice 
hide him here; everyone will search here 
first of all! Old mistress, by the slave's 
help, extemporises a cellar under the floor 
of her pig-house ; sticks Hakon and slave 
into that, as the one safe seclusion she 
can contrive. Hakon and slave, begrunt- 


ed by the pigs above them, tortured by 
the devils within and about them, passed 
two days in circumstances more and more 


horrible. For they heard through their 
light-slit and breathing-slit, the triumphs 
of ‘Tryggveson proclaiming itself by 
Tryggveson’s own lips, who had mounted 
a big boulder near by and was victorious- 
ly speaking to the people, winding up 
with a promise of honors and rewards to 
whoever should bring him wicked old 
Hakon’s head. Wretched Hakon, justly 
suspecting his slave, tried to at least keep 
himself awake. Slave did keep himself 
awake till Hakon dozed or slept, then 
swiftly cut off Hakon’s head, and plunged 
out with it to the presence of Tryggveson. 
Tryggveson, detesting the traitor, useful 
as the treachery was, cut off the slave’s 
head too, had it hung up along with Ha- 
kon’s on the pinnacle of the Lade Gal- 
lows, where the populace pelted both 
heads with stones and many curses, espe- 
cially the more important of the two. 
‘ Hakon the Bad’ ever henceforth, instead 
of Hakon the Rich. 

This was the end of Hakon Jarl, the 
last support of heathenry in Norway, 
among other characteristics he had: a 
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strong-handed, hard-headed, very relent- 
less, greedy and wicked being. He is 
reckoned to have ruled in Norway, or 
mainly ruled, either in the struggling or 
triumphant state, for about thirty years 
(965-95 ?). He and his seem to have 
formed by chancé rather than design, the 
chief opposition which the Haarfagr pos- 
terity throughout its whole course ex- 
perienced in Norway. Such the cost to 
them of killing good Jarl Sigurd, in Grey- 
fell’s time! For ‘curses, hike chickens,’ 
do sometimes visibly ‘ come home to feed,’ 
as they always, either visibly or else invi- 
sibly, are punctually sure to do. 

Hakon Jarl is considerably connected 
with the Fardéer Saga; often mentioned 
there, and comes out perfectly in charac- 
ter; an altogether worldly-wise man of 
the roughest type, not without a turn for 
practicality of kindness to those who 
would really be of use to him. His ten- 
dencies to magic also are not forgotten. 

Hakon left two sons, Eric and Svein, 
often also mentioned in this Saga. On 
their father’s death they fled to Sweden, 
to Denmark, and were busy stirring up 
troubles in those countries against Olaf 
Tryggveson ; till at length, by a favora- 
ble combination, under their auspices 
chiefly, they got his brief and noble reign 
put an end to, Nay, furthermore, Jarl 
Eric left sons, especially an elder son, 
named also Eric, who proved a sore af- 
fliction, and a continual stone of stumb- 
ling to a new generation of Haarfagrs, 
and so continued the curse of Sigurd’s 
murder upon them. 

Towards the end of this Hakon’s reign 
it was that the discovery of America took 
place (985). Actual discovery, it appears, 
by Eric the Red, an Icelander ; concern- 
ing which there has been abundant inves- 
tigation and discussion in ourtime. Gin- 
nungagap (Roaring Abyss) is thought to 
be the mouth of Behring’s Straits in Baf- 
fin’s Bay ; Big Helloland, the coast from 
Cape Walsingham to near Newfound- 
land; Little Helloland, Newfoundland it- 
self. Markland was Lower Canada, 
New Brunswick, and Nova _ Scotia. 
Southward thence to Chesapeake Bay was 
called Wine Land (wild grapes still grow 
in Rhode Island, and more luxuriantly 
further south). White Man's Land, call- 
ed also Great Ireland, is supposed to 
mean the two Carolinas, down to the 
Southern Cape of Florida, In Dahl- 
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mann’s opinion, the Irish themselves might 
even pretend to have probably been the first 
discoverers of America; they had evi- 
dently got to Iceland itself before the 
Norse exiles found it out. It appears to 
be certain that, from the end of the tenth 
century to the early part of the fourteenth, 
there was a dim knowledge of those dis- 
tant shores extant in the Norse mind, and 
even some straggling series of visits thi- 
ther by roving Norsemen ; though, as only 
danger, difficulty, and no profit resulted, 
the visits ceased, and the whole matter 
sank into oblivion, and, but for the Ice- 
landic talent of writing in the long winter 
nights, would never have been heard of 
by posterity at all. 


CuHaPprer VII. 
REIGN 


Ovar TRYGGVESON (A.D. 995-1000) 
also makes a great figure in the Faroer 
Saga, and recounts there his early troubles, 
which were strange and many. He is 
still reckoned a grand hero of the North, 
though his vafes now is only Snorro Stur- 
rleson of Iceland. Tryggveson had indeed 
many adventures in the world. His poor 
mother, Astrid, was obliged to fly with him, 
on murder of her husband by Gunhild—to 
fly for life, three months before her little 
Olaf was born. She lay concealed in 
reedy island, fled through trackless forests, 
reached her father’s with the little baby in 
her arms, and lay deep-hidden there, tend- 
ed only by her father himself; Gunhild’s 
pursuit being so incessant, and keen as with 
sleuth-hounds. Poor Astrid had to fly 
again deviously to Sweden, to Esthland 
(Esthonia), to Russia. In Esthland she 
was sold as a slave, quite parted from her 
boy, who also was sold, and again sold ; but 
did at Jast fall in with a kinsman high in 
the Russian service; did from him find 
redemption and help, and so rose, in a dis- 
tinguished manner, to manhood, victori- 
ous self-help, and recovery of his kingdom 
at last. He even met his mother again, 
he as king of Norway, she as one wonder- 
fully lifted out of darkness into new life, 
and happiness still in store. 

Grown to manhood, Tryggveson, now 
become acquainted with his birth, and 
with his, alas! hopeless claims, left Rus- 
sia for the one profession open to him, 
that of sea-robbery ; and did feats without 
number in that questionable line in many 
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seas and scenes—in England latterly, and 
most conspicuously of all. In one of his 
courses thither, after long labors in the 
Hebrides,. Man, Wales, and down the 
western shores to the very Land's End and 
farther, he paused at the Scilly Islands 
for a little while. He was told of a won- 
derful Christian hermit living strangely in 
these sea-solitudes ; had the curiosity to 
seek him out, examine, question, and 
discourse with him; and, after some re- 
flection, accepted Christian baptism from 
the venerable man. In Svworro the story 
is involved in miracle, rumor, and fable ; 
but the fact itself seems certain, and is very 
interesting ; the great, wild, noble soul of 
fierce Olaf opening to this wonderful gos- 
pel of tidings from beyond the world, tid- 
ings which infinitely transcended all else 
he had ever heard or dreamt of! It 
seems certain he was baptised here; date 
not fixable; shortly before poor heart- 
broken Dunstan’s death, or shortly after ; 
most English churches, monasteries espe- 
cially, lying burnt, under continual visita- 
tion of the Danes. Olaf, such baptism 
notwithstanding, did not quit his viking 
profession ; indeed, what other was there 
for him in the world as yet ? 

We mentioned his occasional copartne- 
ries with Svein of the Double-beard, now 
become King of Denmark, but the great- 
est of these, and the alone interesting at 
this time, is their joint invasion of Eng- 
land, and Tryggveson’s exploits and for- 
tunes there some years after that adven- 
ture of baptism in the Scilly Isles. Svein 
and he ‘ were above a year in England to- 
gether,’ this time: they steered up the 
Thames with three hundred ships and 
many fighters; siege, or at least furious as- 
sault, of London was their first or main 
enterprise, but it did not succeed. The 
Saxon Chronicle gives date to it, A.D. 994, 
and names expressly, as Svein’s co-partner, 
* Olaus, king of Norway,’—which he was 
as yet far from being; but in regard to the 
Year of Grace the Saxon Chronicle is to 
be held indisputable, and, indeed, has the 
field to itself in this matter. Famed Olaf 
Tryggveson, seen visibly at the siege of 
London, year 994, it throws a kind of mo- 
mentary light to us over that disastrous 
whirlpool of miseries and confusions, all 
dark and painful to the fancy otherwise! 
This big voyage and furious siege of Lon- 
don is Svein Double-beard’s first real at- 
tempt to fulfil that vow of his at Father 
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Blue-tooth’s ‘funeral ale,’ and conquer 
England,—which it is a pity he could not 
yet do. Had London now fallen to him, 
it is pretty evident all England must have 
followed, and poor England, with Svein as 
king over it, been delivered from immea- 
surable woes, which had to last some two 
and twenty years farther, before this re- 
sult could be arrived at. But finding 
London impregnable for the moment (no 
ship able to get athwart the bridge, and 
many Danes perishing in the attempt to 
do it by swimming), Svein and Olaf turn- 
ed to other enterprises; all England in a 
manner lying open to them, turn which 
way they liked. They burnt and plunder- 
ed over Kent, over Hampshire, Sussex ; 
they stormed far and wide; worldlying all 
before them where to choose. Wretched 
Ethelred, as the one invention he could 
fall upon, offered them Danegelt (16,000/. 
of silver this year, but it rose in other years 
as high as 48,o00/.); the desperate Ethel- 
red, a clear method of quenching fire by 
pouring of/ on it! Svein and Olaf accept- 
ed; withdrew to Southampton,—Olaf at 


least did,—till the money was got ready. 
Strange to think of, fierce Svein of the 
Double-beard, and conquest of England 


by him; this had at last become the one 
salutary result which remained for that 
distracted, down-trodden, now utterly 
chaotic and anarchic country. A _ con- 
quering Svein, followed by an ably and 
earnestly administrative, as well as con- 
quering, Knut (whom Dahlmann compares 
to Charlemagne), were thus by the myste- 
rious destinies appointed the effective sa- 
viours of England. 

Tryggveson, on this Occasion, was a 
good while at Southampton; and roamed 
extensively about, easily victorious over 
everything, if resistance were attempted ; 
but finding little or none; and acting now 
in a peaceable or even friendly capacity. 
In the Southampton country he came in 
contact with the then Bishop of Winches- 
ter, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
excellent Elphegus, still dimly decipherable 
to us as a man of great natural discern- 
ment, piety, and inborn veracity ; a hero- 
soul, probably of real brotherhood with 
Olaf’s own. He even made court visits to 
King Ethelred; one visit to him at An- 
dover of a very serious nature. By El- 
phegus, as we can discover, he was intro- 
duced into the real depths of the Christian 
faith. Elphegus, with due solemnity of ap- 
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paratus, in presence of the king, at An- 
dover, baptised Olaf anew, and to him 
Olaf engaged that he would never plunder 
in England any more; which promise, too, 
he kept. In fact, not long after, Svein’s 
conquest of England being in an evident- 
ly forward state, ‘lryggveson (having made, 
withal, a great English or Irish marriage, 
—a dowager princess, who had volunta- 
rily fallen in love with him,—see Snorroe 
for this fine romantic fact!) mainly resid- 
ed in our island for two or three years, or 
else in Dublin, in the precincts of the 
Danish Court there in the Sister Isle. 
Accordingly it was in Dublin, as above 
noted, that Hakon’s spy found him; and 
from the Liffey that his squadron sailed, 
through the Hebrides, through the Ork- 
neys, plundering and baptising in their 
strange way, towards such success as we 
have seen. 

Tryggveson made a stout, and, in effect 
victorious and glorious struggle for himself 
as king. Daily and hourly vigilant to do so, 
often enough by soft and even merry me- 
thods,—for he was a witty, jocund man, and 
had a fine ringing laugh in him, and clear 
pregnant words ever ready,—or if soft me- 
thods would not serve, then by hard and 
even hardest he put down a great deal of 
miscellaneous anarchy in Norway ; was es- 
pecially busy against heathenism (devil- 
worship and its rites): this, indeed, may 
be called the focus and heart of all his royal 
endeavor in Norway, and of all the trou- 
bles he now had with his people there. 
For this was a serious, vital, all-compre- 
hending matter; devil-worship, a_ thing 
not to be tolerated one moment longer 
than you could by any method help! 
Olaf’s success was intermittent, of varying 
complexion ; but his effort, swift or slow, 
was strong and continual ; and on the 
whole he did succeed. ‘Take a sample or 
two of that wonderful conversion process : 

At one of his first Things he found the 

3onders all assembled in arms ; resolute 
to the death seemingly, against his pro- 
posal and him. Tryggveson said little ; 
waited impassive, “ What your reasons 
are, good men ?”” One zealous Bonder 
started up in passionate parliamentary el- 
oquence ; but after a sentence or two, 
broke down ; one, and then another, and 
still another, and remained all three star- 
ing in open-mouthed silence there! ‘I'he 
peasant-proprietors accepted the phenome- 
non as ludicrous, perhaps partly as mira- 
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culous withal, and consented to baptism 
this time. 

On another occasion of a Thing, which 
had assembled near some heathen temple 
to meet him,—temple where Hakon Jarl 
had done much repairing, and set up 
many idol figures and sumptuous orna- 
ments, regardiess of expense, especially a 
very big and splendid Thor, with massive 
gold collar round the neck of him, not the 
like of it in Norway,—King Tryggveson 
was clamorously invited by the Bonders 
to step in there, enlighten his eyes, and 
partake of the sacred rites, Instead of 
which he rushed into the temple with his 
armed men; smashed down, with his own 
battle-axe, the god Thor, prostrate on the 
floor at one stroke, to set an example; 
and, in a few minutes, liad the whole Ha- 
kon Pantheon wrecked ; packing up mean- 
while all the gold and preciosities accumu- 
lated there (not forgetting Thor’s illustri- 
ous gold collar, of which we shall hear 
again), and victoriously took the plunder 
home with him for his own royal uses and 
behoof of the state. 

In other cases, though a friend to strong 
measures, he had to hold in, and await 
the favorable moment. ‘Thus once, in be- 
ginning a parliamentary address, so soon as 
he came to touch upon Christianity, the 
Bonders rose in murmurs, in vociferations 
and jingling of arms, which quite drowned 
the royal voice; declared, ‘They had ta- 
ken arms against king Hakon the Good 
to compel him to desist from his Christian 
proposals; and they did not think king 
Olaf a higher man than him (Hakon the 
Good). The king then said, ‘ He purposed 
coming to them next Yule to their great sa- 
crificial feast, to see for himself what their 
customs were,’ which pacified the Bonders 
for this time. The appointed place of 
meeting was again a Hakon-Jarl Temple, 
not yet done to ruin; chief shrine in those 
Trondhjem parts, I believe : there should 
Tryggveson appear _at Yule. Well, but be- 
fore Yule came, Tryggveson made a great 
banquet in his palace at Trondhjem, and in- 
vited far and wide, all manner of important 
persons out of the district as guests there. 
Banquet hardly done, Tryggveson gave 
some slight signal, upon which armed men 
strode in, seized eleven of these principal 
persons, and the kong said: ‘ Since he 
himself was to become a heathen again, 
and do sacrifice, it was his purpose to do 
it in the highest form, namely, that of Hu- 
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man Sacrifice; and this time not of slaves 
and malefactors, but of the best men in 
the country!’ In which stringent circum- 
stances .the eleven seized persons, and 
company at large, gave unanimous con- 
sent to baptism ; straightway received the 
same, and abjured their idols ; but were 
not permitted to go home till they had left, 
in sons, brothers, and other precious rela- 
tives, sufficient hostages in the king’s 
hands, 

By unwearied industry of this and bet- 
ter kinds, Tryggveson had trampled down 
idolatry, so far as form went,—how far in 
substance may be greatly doubted. But 
it is to be remembered withal, that always 
on the back of these compulsory adven- 
tures there followed English bishops, 
priests and preachers ; whereby to the 
open-minded, conviction, to all degrees of 
it, was attainable, while silence and _passi- 
vity became the duty or necessity of the 
unconvinced party. 

In about two years Norway was all gone 
over with a rough harrow of conversion. 
Heathenism at least constrained to be silent 
and outwardly conformable. ‘Tryggveson 
next turned his attention to Iceland, sent 
one Thangbrand, priest from Saxony, of 
wonderful qualities, military as well as 
theological, to try and convert Iceland. 
Thangbrand made a few converts ; for Olaf 
had already many estimable Iceland friends, 
whom he liked much, and was much liked 
by; and conversion was the ready road 
to his favor. Thangbrand, I find, lodged 
with Hall of Sida (familiar acquaintance 
of ‘ Burnt Nijal,’ whose Saga has its admir- 
ers among us even now). Thangbrand 
converted Hall and one or two other lead- 
ing men ; but in generalhe was reckoned 
quarrelsome and blusterous rather than 
eloquent and piously convincing. Two 
skalds of repute made biting lampoons 
upon Thangbrand, whom Thangbrand, by 
two opportunities that offered, cut down 
and did to death because of their skaldic 
quality. Another he killed with his own 
hand, I know not for what reason. In 
brief, after about a year, Thangbrand re- 
turned to Norway and king Olaf, declar- 
ing the Icelanders to be a perverse, satiri- 
cal, inconvertible people, having himself, 
the record says, been ‘ the death of three 
men there.’ King Olaf wasin high rage 
at this result ; but was persuaded by the 
Icelanders about him to try farther, and 
by a milder instrument. He accordingly 
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chose one Thormod, a pious, patient, and 
kindly man, who, within the next year or 
so, did actually accomplish the matter ; 
namely, get Christianity, by open vote, 
declared at Thingvalla by the general 
Thing of Iceland there ; the roar of a 
volcanic eruption at the right moment 
rather helping the conclusion, if I recol- 
lect. Whereupon Olaf’s joy was no doubt 
great. 

One general result of these successful 
operations was the discontent, to all man- 
ner of degrees, on the part of many Norse 
individuals, against this glorious and vic- 
torious, but peremptory and terrible king 
of theirs. ‘Iryggveson, I fancy, did not 
much regard all that; a man of joyful, 
cheery temper, habitually contemptuous 
of danger. Another trivial misfortune that 
befell in these conversion operations, and 
became important to him, he did not even 
know of, and would have much despised 
ifhe had. It wasthis: Sigrid, queen dow- 


ager of Sweden, thought to be amongst 
the most shining women of the world, was 
also known for one of the most imperious, 
revengeful, and relentless, and had got for 
herself the name of Sigrid the Proud. In 
her high widowhood she had naturally 


many wooers ; but treated them in a man- 
ner unexampled. ‘Two of her suitors, a 
simultaneous Two, were, King Harald 
Greenske (a cousin of King Tryggveson’s, 
and kind of king in some district, by suf- 
ferance of the late Hakon’s),—this luckless 
Greenske and the then Russian Sovereign 
as well, name not worth mentioning, were 
zealous suitors of Queen Dowager Sigrid, 
and were perversely slow to accept the 
negative, which in her heart was inexora- 
ble for both, though the expression of it 
could not be quite so emphatic. By ill- 
luck for them they came once,—from the 
far West, Greenske ; from the far East, the 
Russian ;—and arrived both together at 
Sigrid’s court, to prosecute their impor- 
tunate, and to her odious and tiresome 
suit; much, how very much, to her impa- 
tience and disdain. She lodged them both 
in some old mansion, which she had con- 
tiguous, and got compendiously furnished 
for them; and there, I know not whether 
on the first or on the second, or on what 
following night, this unparalleled Queen 
Sigrid had the house surrounded, set on 
fire, and the two suitors and their people 
burnt to ashes! No more of bother from 
these two at least! This appears to be a 
New Serirs.—Voi. XXI. No. 3 
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fact; and it could not be unknown to 
Tryggveson. 

In spite of which, however, there went 
from Tryggveson, who was now a widow- 
er, some incipient marriage proposals to this 
proud widow ; by whom they were favor- 
ably received ; as from the brightest man 
in all the world, they might seem worth 
being. Now, in one of these anti-heathen 
onslaughts of King Olat’s on the idol tem- 
ples of Hakon—(I think it was that case 
where Olat’s own battle-axe struck down 
the monstrous refulgent Thor, and conquer- 
ed an immense gold ring from the neck of 
him, or from the door of his temple),—a 
huge gold ring, at any rate, had come into 
Olaf’s hands; and this he bethought him 
might be a pretty present to Queen Sigrid, 
the now favorable, though the proud. Si- 
grid received the ring with joy; fancied 
what a collar it would make for her own 
fair neck ; but noticed that her two gold- 
smiths, weighing it on their fingers, ex- 
changed a glance. ‘ What is that ?” ex- 
claimed Queen Sigrid. “ Nothing,” an- 
swered they, or endeavored to answer, 
dreading mischief. But Sigrid compelled 
them to break open the ring; and there 
was found, all along the inside of it, an oc- 
cult ring of copper, not a heart of gold at 
all! “Ha,” said the proud Queen, fling- 
ing it away, “he that could deceive in this 
matter can deceive in many others!” And 
was in hot wrath with Olaf; though, by 
degrees, again she took milder thoughts. 

Milder thoughts, we say; and consent- 
ed to a meeting next autumn, at some half- 
way station, where their great business 
might be brought to a happy settlement 
and betrothment. Both Olaf Tryggveson 
and the high dowager appear to have been 
tolerably of willing mind at this meeting; 
but Olaf interposed, what was always one 
condition with him, “‘ Thou must consent 
to baptism, and give up thy idol gods.” 
“ They are the gods of all my forefathers,” 
answered the lady, “ choose thou what 
gods thou pleasest, but leave me mine.” 
Whereupon an altercation ; and Tryggve- 
son, as was his wont, towered up into 
shining wrath, and exclaimed at last, 
“ Why should I care about thee then, old 
faded heathen creature?” And impa- 
tiently wagging his glove, hit her, or 
slightly switched her, on the face with it, 
and contemptuously turning away, walked 
out of the adventure, “ ‘This is a feat that 
may cost thee dear one day,” said Sigrid, 
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And in the end it came to do so, little as 
the magnificent Olaf deigned to think of 
it at the moment. 

One of the last scuffles I remember of 
Olaf'’s having with his refractory heathens, 
was at a Thing in Hordaland or Roga- 
land, far in the North, where the chief op- 
position hero was one Jaernskaegg, (‘ iron- 
beard,’ Scottie ‘ Airn-shag,’ as it were !). 
Here again was a grand heathen temple, 
Hakon Jarl’s building, with a splendid 
Thor in it and much idol furniture. The 
king stated what was his constant wis! 
here as elsewhere, but had no sooner en- 
tered upon the subject of Christianity than 
universal murmur, rising into clangor and 
violent dissent, interrupted him, and Iron- 
beard took up the discourse in reply. 
Ironbeard did not break down; on the 
contrary, he, with great brevity, emphasis, 
and clearness, signified “that the proposal 
to reject their old gods was in the highest 
degree unacceptable to this Thing ; that it 
was the contrary to bargain, withal ; so that 
if it were insisted on, they would have to 
fight with the king about it; and in fact 
were now ready to doso.” In reply to this, 
Olaf, without word uttered; but merely 
with some signal to the trusty armed men 


he had with him, rushed off to the temple 
close at hand ; burst into it, shutting the 
door behind him; smashed Thor and Co. 
to destruction; then reappearing victori- 
ous, found much confusion outside, and, in 
particular, what was a most important 
item, the rugged Ironbeard done to death 


by Olaf’s men in the interim. Which en- 
tirely disheartened the Thing from fight- 
ing at that moment; having now no lead- 
er who dared to head them in so danger- 
ous an enterprise. So that every one de- 
parted to digest his rage in silence as he 
could. 

Matters having cooled for a week or two, 
there was another Thing held; in which 
King Olaf testified regret for the quarrel 
that had fallen out, readiness to pay what 
muiet was due by law; for that unlucky 
homicide of Ironbeard by his people ; and, 
withal, to take the fair daughter of Iron- 
beard to wife, if all would comply and be 
friends with him in other matters ; which 
was the cause resolved on as most con- 
venient: accept baptism, we; marry 
Jaernskaegg’s daughter, you. This bar- 
gain held on both sides. The wedding, 
too, was celehrated, but that took rather a 
strange turn. On the morning of the 
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bridge-night, Olaf, who had not been 
sleeping, though his fair partner thought 
he had, opened his eyes, and saw, with as- 
tonishment, his fair partner aiming a long 
knife ready to strike home upon him! 
Which at once ended their wedded life ; 
poor Demoiselle Ironbeard immediately 
bundling off with her attendants home 
again; King Olaf into the apartment of 
his servants, mentioning there what had 
happened, and forbidding any of them to 
follow her. 

Olaf Tryggveson, though his kingdom 
was the smallest of the Norse Three, had 
risen to a renown over all the Norse 
world, which neither he of Denmark nor 
he of Sweden could pretend to rival. A 
magnificent, far-shining man ; more expert 
in all ‘bodily exercises,’ as the Norse 
called them, than any man had ever been 
before him or after was. Could keep five 
daggers in the air, always catching the 
proper fifth by its handle, and sending it 
aloft again ; could shoot supremely, throw 
a javelin with either hand; and, in fact, 
in battle usually threw two together. 
These, with swimming, climbing, leaping, 
were the then admirable Fine Arts of the 
North ; in all which Tryggveson appears 
to have been the Raphael and the 
Michael Angelo at once. Essentially 
definable, too, if we look well into him, 
as a wild bit of heroism, in such rude 
guise and environment; a high, true, 
and great human soul. A jovial burst of 
laughter in him, too; a bright, airy, wise 
way of speech; dressed beautifully and 
with care; a man admired and loved 
exceedingly by those he liked; dreaded as 
death by those he did not like. ‘ Hardly 
any king,’ says Snorro, ‘was ever so well 
obeyed, by one class out of zeal and love, 
by the rest out of dread.’ His glorious 
course, however, was not to last long. 

King Svein of the Double-Beard had 
not yet completed his conquest of Eng- 
land,—by no means yet, some thirteen 
horrid years of that still before him !— 
when, over in Denmark, he found that 
complaints against him and _ intricacies 
had arisen, on the part principally of one 
Burislav, King of the Wends (far up the 
Baltic), and in a less degree with the 
King of Sweden and other minor indivi- 
duals. Svein earnestly applied himself to 
settle these, and have his hands free. 
Burislav, an aged heathen gentleman, 
proved reasonable and conciliatory ; so, 
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too, the King of Sweden, and Dowager 
Queen Sigrid, his managing mother. Bar- 
gain in both these cases got sealed and 
crowned by marriage. Svein, who had 
become a widower lately, now wedded 
Sigrid ; and might think, possibly enough, 
he had got a proud bargain, though a 
heathen one. Burislav also insisted on 
marriage with Princess Thyri, the Double- 
Beard’s sister. ‘Thyri, inexpressibly dis- 
inclined to wed an aged heathen of that 
stamp, pleaded hard with her brother; 
but the Double-Bearded was inexorable ; 
Thyri’s wailings and entreaties went for 
nothing. With guardian foster- 
brother, and a serving-maid or two, she 
had to go on this hated journey. Old 
Burislav, at sight of her, blazed out into 
marriage feast of supreme magnificence, 
and was charmed to see her; but Thyri 
would not join the marriage party, refused 
to eat with it or sit with it at all. Day 
after day, for six days, flatly refused; 
and after nightfall of the sixth, glided out 
with her foster-brother into the woods, 
into by-paths and inconceivable wander- 
ings; and, in effect, got home to Den- 
mark. Brother Svein was not for the 


some 


moment there; probably enough gone to 


England again. But Thyri knew too well 
he would not allow her to stay here, or 
anywhere that he could help, except with 
the old heathen she had just fled from. 

Thyri, looking round the world, saw no 
likely road for her, but to Olaf Tryggveson 
in Norway; to beg protection from the 
most heroic man she knew of in the world. 
Olaf, except by renown, was not known 
to her; but by renown he well was. 
Olaf, at sight of her, promised protection 
and asylum against al! mortals. Nay, in 
discoursing with ‘Thyri, Olaf perceived 
more and more clearly what a fine hand- 
some being, soul and body, Thyri was; 
and in a short space of time winded up 
by proposing to Thyri, who, humbly, and 
we may fancy with what secret joy, 
consented to say yes, and become Queen 
of Norway. In the due months they had 
a little son, Harald; who, it is credibly 
recorded, was the joy of both his parents ; 
but who, to their inexpressible sorrow, in 
about a year died, and vanished from 
them. This, and one other fact now to 
be mentioned, is all the wedded history 
we have of Thyri. 

The other fact is, that Thyri had, by in- 
heritance or covenant, not depending on 
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her marriage with old Burislav, consider- 
able properties in Wendland, which she 
often reflected might be not a little 
behoveful to her here in Norway, where 
her civil-list was probably but straitened. 
She spoke of this to her husband; but her 
husband would take no hold, merely made 
her gifts, and said, “ Pooh, pooh, can’t we 
live without old Burislav and his Wend- 
land properties?” So that the lady sank 
into ever deeper anxiety and eagerness 
about this Wendland object; took to 
weeping; sat weeping whole days; and 
when Olaf asked,“ What ails thee, then ?” 
would answer, or did answer once, “ What 
a different man my father Harald Gorm- 
son was” (vulgarly called Blue-tooth), 
“compared with some that are now 
kings! For no King Svein in the world 
would Harald Gormson have given up 
his own or his wife’s just rights!” Where- 
upon Tryggveson started up, exclaiming 
in some heat, “Of thy brother Svein I 
never was afraid; if Svein and I meet in 
contest, it will not be Svein, I believe, 
that conquers ;” and went off in a tower- 
ing fume. Consented, however, at last, 
had to consent; to get his fine fleet 
equipped and armed, and decide to sail 
with it to Wendland to have speech and 
settlement with King Burislav. 

Tryggveson had already ships and na- 
vies that were the wonder of the North. 
Especially in building war ships—the 
Crane, the Serpent, last of all the Long 
Serpent*—he had, for size, for outward 
beauty, and inward perfection of equip- 
ment, transcended all example. 

This new sea expedition became an 
object of attention to all neighbors; es 
pecially Queen Sigrid the Proud and 
Svein Forkbeard, her now king, were 
attentive to it. 

“This insolent Tryggveson,” Queen 
Sigrid would often say, and had long 
been saying, to"her Svein, “to marry thy 
sister without leave had or asked of thee ; 
and now flaunting forth his war navies, as 
if he, king only of paltry Norway, were 
the big hero of the North! Why do you 
suffer it, you kings really great ?” 

By such persuasions and reiterations, 
King Svein of Denmark, King Olaf of 
Sweden, and Jarl Eric, now a great man 
there, grown rich by prosperous sea 

* His Long Serpent, judged by some to be 
of the size of a frigate of forty-five guns.— 
Laing. 
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robbery and other good management, 
were brought to take the matter up, and 
combine strenuously for destruction of 
King Olaf Tryggveson on this grand 
Wendland expedition of his. Fleets and 
forces were with best diligence got ready ; 
and, withal, a certain Jarl Sigwald, of 
Jomsborg, chieftain of the Jomsvikings, a 
powerful, plausible, and cunning man, 
was appointed to find means of joining 
himself to Tryggveson’s grand voyage; of 
getting into Tryggveson's confidence, and 
keeping Svein Forkbeard, Eric, and the 
Swedish King aware of all his movements. 

King Olaf Tryggveson, unacquainted 
with all this, sailed away in summer, with 
his splendid fleet ; went through the Belts 
with prosperous winds, under bright skies, 
to the admiration of both shores. Such a 
fleet, with its shining Serpents, long and 
short, and perfection of equipment and ap- 
pearance, the Baltic never saw before. 
Jarl Sigwald joined with new ships by the 
way: “ Had,” he too, “a visit to King 
Burislay to pay ; how could he ever do it 
in better company ?” and studiously and 
skilfully ingratiated himself with King 
Olaf. Old Burislav, when they arrived, 
proved altogether courteous, handsome, 
and amenable; agreed at once to Olaf’s 
claims for his now queen, did the rites of 
hospitality with a generous plenitude to 
Olaf; who cheerily renewed acquaintance 
with that country, known to him in early 
days (the cradle of his fortunes in the viking 
line), and found old friends here still sur- 
viving, joyful to meet him again. Jarl 
Sigwald encouraged these delays, King 
Svein and Co. not being yet quite ready. 
“ Get ready !” Sigwald directed them, and 
they diligently did. Olat’s men, their 
business now done, were impatient to be 
home; and grudged every day of loitering 
there; but, till Sigwald pleased, such his 
power of flattering and cajoling Tryggve- 
son, they could not get away. 

At length, Sigwald’s secret messengers 
reporting all ready on the part of Svein and 
Co., Olaf took farewell of Burislav and 
Wendland, and all gladly sailed away. 
Svein, Eric, and the Swedish king, with 
their combined fleets, lay in wait behind 
some cape in a safe little bay of some is- 
land, then called Svolde, but not in our 
time to be found; the Baltic tumults in 
the fourteenth century having swallowed 
it, as some think, and leaving us uncertain 
whether it was in the neighborhood of Rii- 
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gen Island or in the Sound of Elsinore. 
There lay Svein, Eric and Co. waiting till 
Tryggveson and his fleet came up, Sig- 
wald’s spy messengers daily reporting what 
progress he and it had made. At length, 
one bright summer morning, the fleet 
made appearance, sailing in loose order, 
Sigwald, as one acquainted with the shoal 
places, steering ahead, and showing them 
the way. 

Snorro rises into one of his pictorial fits, 
seized with enthusiasm at the thought of 
such a fleet, and reports to us largely in 
what order ‘Tryggveson’s winged Coursers 
of the Deep, in long series, for perhaps an 
hour or more, came on, and what the 
three potentates, from their knoll of van- 
tage, said of each as it hove in sight. 
Svein thrice over guessed this and the 
other noble vessel to be the Long Serpent ; 
Eric always correcting him, “ No, that is 
not the Long Serpent yet” (and aside al- 
ways), “ Nor shall you be lord of it, king, 
when it does come.” The Long Serpent 
itself did make appearance. Eric, Svein, 
and the Swedish king hurried on board, 
and pushed out of their hiding-place into 
the open sea. ‘Treacherous Sigwald, at 


the beginning of all this, had suddenly 


doubled that cape of theirs, and struck into 
the bay out of sight, leaving the foremost 
‘Tryggveson ships astonished, and uncer- 
tain what to do, if it were not simply to 
strike sail and wait till Olaf himself with 
the Long Serpent arrived. 

Olaf’s chief captains, seeing the enemy’s 
huge fleet come out, and how the matter 
lay, strongly advised King Olaf to elude 
this stroke of treachery, and, with all sail, 
hold on his course, fight being now on so 
unequal terms. Snorro says, the king, 
high on the quarter-deck where he stood, 
replied, “ Strike the sails; never shall men 
of mine think of flight. I never fled from 
battle. Let God dispose of my life; but 
flight I will never take.” And so the bat- 
tle arrangements immediately began, and 
the “battle with all fury went loose ; and 
lasted hour after hour, till almost sunset, if 
I well recollect. “ Olaf stood on the Ser- 
pent’s quarter-deck,” says Snorro, “ high 
over the others. He had a gilt shield and 
a helmet inlaid with gold; over his armor 
he had a short red coat, and was easily 
distinguished from other men.” Snorro’s 
account of the battle is altogether animat- 
ed, graphic, and so minute that antiqua- 
ries gather from it, if so disposed (which we 
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but little are), what the methods of Norse 
sea-fighting were; their shooting of ar- 
rows, casting of javelins, pitching of big 
stones, ultimately boarding, and mutual 
clashing and smashing, which it would not 
avail us tospeak of here. Olaf stood con- 
spicuous all day, throwing javelins, of 
deadly aim, with both hands at once ; en- 
couraging, fighting and commanding like 
a highest sea-king. 

The Danish fleet, the Swedish fleet, were, 
both of them, quickly dealt with, and suc- 
cessively withdrew out ofshot-range. And 
then Jarl Eric came up, and fiercely grap- 
pled with the Long Serpent, or, rather, 
with her surrounding comrades; and gra- 
dually, asthey were beaten empty of men, 
with the Long Serpent herself. The fight 
grew ever fiercer, more furious. Eric was 
supplied with new men from the Swedes 
and Danes; Olaf had no such resource, 
except from the crews of his own beaten 
ships; and at length this also failed him ; 
all his ships, except the Long Serpent, be- 
ing beaten and emptied. Olaf fought on 
unyielding. Eric twice boarded him, was 
twice repulsed. Olaf kept his quarter- 
unconquerable, though left now 
more and more hopeless, fatally short of 
help. <A tall young man, called Einar 
Tamberskelver, very celebrated and im- 
portant afterwards in Norway, and already 
the best archer known, kept busy with his 
bow. ‘Twice he nearly shot Jarl Eric in 
hisship. Shoot me that man,” said Jarl 
Eric to a bowman near him; and, just as 


deck ; 


MR. 
MANY years ago, being in profound 
ignorance of all things American, we hap- 
pened to stumble upon a copy of the 
Biglow Papers, then fresh from. the 
The allusions to contemporary 
political details were as obscure to us as 
an Egyptian hieroglyphic. We should 
have been hopelessly floored by the ques- 


press. 


tions which will probably be set in some 


examination paper of the future. What 
was that “darned proviso matter” about 
which a distinguished candidate “ never 
had . grain of doubt?” Who was 
“ Davis of Miss. ?” and why was he likely 
to place the perfection of bliss in “ skin- 
ning that same old coon?” What was the 
plan which “ chipped the shell at Buffalo 
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Tamberskelver was drawing his bow the 
third time, an arrow hit it in the middle 
and broke itin two. “ What is this that 
has broken ?’ asked King Olaf. “ Norway 
from thy hand, king,” answered ‘Tamber- 
skelver. Tryggveson’s men, he observed 
with surprise, were striking vioiently on 
Eric’s; but to no purpose; nobody fell. 
“ How is this ?” asked ‘ryggveson. “ Our 
swords are notched and blunted, king; 
they do not cut.” Olaf stept down to his 
arm-chest ; delivered out new swords; and 
it was observed as he did it, blood ran 
trickling from his wrist; but none 
where the wound was. Eric boarded a 
third time. Olaf, left with hardly more 
than one man, sprang overboard (one sees 
that red coat of his still glancing in the 


knew 


evening sun), and sank in the deep waters 
to his long rest. 

Rumor ran among his people that he 
still was not dead; grounding on some 
movement by the ships of that traitorous 
Sigwald, they fancied Olaf had dived be- 
neath the keels of his enemies, and got 
away with Sigwald, as Sigwald himself evi- 
dently did. ‘ Much was hoped, supposed, 
spoken,’ says one old mourning Skald; 
‘but the truth was, Olaf Tryggveson was 
never seen in Norseland more. Strangely 
he remains still a shining figure tous; the 
wildly beautifullest man, in body and in 
soul, that one has ever heard of in the 
North.— Fraser's Magazine. 
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of setting up old Van?” Upon these 
and numberless other difficulties, some of 
which, it may be added, still remain 
buried for us in the profoundest night, we 
could only look in the spirit which causes 
a youthful candidate to twist his hair 
knots, and vaguely interrogate univers 
space in hopes of an answer. But dark as 
the allusions might be, there was a spirit 
and humor in Mr. Biglow’s utterances 
which shone through all superficial per- 
plexities. Whatever might be the cause 
of his excitement, there could be no 
doubt of the amazing shrewdness of his 
homely satire. John P. Robinson, in par- 
ticular, became a cherished favorite, and 
his immortal saying about the ignorance 
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of cettain petsons “down in Judee” was 
a household word thenceforward. In 
sliort, we enjoyed the rare pleasure of the 
revelation of a new intellectual type, and 
one of no common vigor and originality. 
“ Through coarse Thersites’ cloak,” says 
the pseudo Carlyle, the best parody of the 
otiginal we ever encountered, whose 
ctitique is prefixed to the collected poems, 
“we have revelation of the heart, world- 
glowing, world-clasping, that is in him. 
Bravely he grapples with the life problem 
as it presents itself to him, uncombed, 
shaggy, careless of the ‘nicer proprieties,’ 
inexpert of ‘elegant diction,’ yet with 
voice audible enough to whoso hath ears, 
up there on the gravelly side hills, or 
down on the splashy Indiarubber-like 
marshes of native Jaalam.” And truly, 
though the phrase be intentionally gro- 
tesque, it is but a quaint exaggeration of 
the truth. It was impossible even for 
readers scandalously ignorant of the real 
meaning of the great warfare in which he 
was an effective combatant, not to recog- 
nise the genuine literary force concealed 
under this eccentric mask. Later famili- 
arity, enlightened by the course of that 
warfare, has only increased our affection 
Indeed, we find 


for the Biglow Papers. 
it difficult to think of any exact parallel 


for their characteristic merits. The now 
half-forgotten “ Rolliad” and the poetry 
of the “ Anti-Jacobin ”” are to some extent 
of a similar character. The “ Rolliad” is 
full of satire, brilliant enough, as one 
might have thought, to escape the com- 
mon doom of most merely personal invec- 
tive. The “Anti-Jacobin” is perhaps 
wittier, as to Englishmen it is still more 
intelligible, than the Biglow Papers. The 
ode of the “ Needy Knife-grinder,” for ex- 
ample, has a fine quality of wit, which 
has given it a permanent place in popular 
memory, and it will probably be preferred 
by literary critics even to the utterances 
of Mr. John P. Robinson. But there is a 
characteristic difference between the two, 
which tells on the opposite side. The 
“ Knife-grinder” is substantially an ex- 
pression of the contempt with which the 
have-alls regard both the lack-alls and the 
wicked demagogues who would trade 
upon their discontent. Translated into 
prose, it would run somewhat to this 
effect: “I, the poet, have a large share of 
the loaves and fishes, and you, who grind 
my knives, have only enough to keep 
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body and soul together. If anybody 
should try to persuade you that this ar- 
rangement is not part of the everlasting 
order of things, he isa wretched humbug, 
who really wants, by trading upon your 
discontent, to get a larger share of the said 
loaves and fishes for himself.” Now this 
may be, and, with certain limitations, it 
probably is, most excellent common sense, 
but it can scarcely be called a generous 
or elevated sentiment. The _ fishwife 
preaching to the eels to lie still whilst she 
is skinning them is always more or less in 
a false position; and, consequently, such 
poetry as that of the “ Anti-Jacobin” is 
doomed to remain in the regions of satire, 
and can hardly rise into true poetry. 
Contempt for human misery, and even for 
humbug which trades upon misery, is not 
the raw material of which one can make 
an ode ora war-song. Hosea Biglow, on 
the other hand, has a most deep and 
genuine sentiment running through all his 
quaint and even riotous humor. His pol- 
itics may strike some readers as fanatical, 
and his views of war as formed too much 
upon the Quaker model. But every line 
he writes contains a protest against hy- 
pocrisy, time-serving, and tyranny in the 
name of the noblest of human feelings. 
Justice to the poor and down-trodden 
awakes his enthusiasm; and the dema- 
gogues whom he attacks are those who 
flatter the tyrant, not those who appeal, 
however erroneously, to his victims. 
Poetry is not necessarily the better because 
its moral is sounder; and some of the 
dullest of all human beings have been 
martyrs to the best of causes. But the 
combination of deep and generous sym 
pathy with a keen perception of the lu- 
dicrous is the substratum of the finest kind 
of humor; and it is that which enables 
Biglow to pass without any sense of dis 
cord from pure satire into strains of genu- 
ine poetry. The first of his poems, com- 
posed after the parental Ezekiel had re- 
tired to bed, caused him, as we may re- 
member, to stamp about his room, “a 
thrashin’ round like a short-tailed bull in 
fly-time.” And the attack on the“ ’cruitin’ 
sargeant ” passes naturally into a burst of 
strong patriotic feeling. 


Wal, go ‘long to help ’em stealin’ 
Bigger pens to cram with slaves, 

Help the men that's ollers dealin’ 
Insults on your fathers’ graves ; 
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Help the strong to grind the feeble, 
Help the many agin’ the few, 

Help the men that call your people 
Whitewashed slaves an’ peddling crew! 


If all humor means a subtle blending 
of serious with the comic, the poetical 
humor is that in which the groundwork 
is not mere shrewd sense but ennobling 
passion. And it is the special merit of 
the Biglow Papers that even in the purely 
ludicrous parts—in the adventures, for 
example, of Birdofredum Sawin—we feel 
that the laugher is no mere cynic; under 
his rough outside and his Quaker garb 
there bursts a touch of the true Tyrtzeus 
or Ké6rner fire. This distinguishes the 
Biglow Papers from the more recent ex- 
hibitions of what is called Yankee humor. 
The man must be straitlaced beyond all 
reasonable limits who would refuse to 
laugh at some of the “ goaks” of Artemus 
Ward or even of Mark Twain. But we 
laugh and have done withit. ‘The fun of 
such writers is rapidly becoming a mere 
trick, and, to say the truth, a very offen- 
sive trick. The essence of that mechani- 
cal product which now calls itself Yankee 
humor is a simple cynicism which holds 
that there is something essentially funny 
in brutality or irreverence. A man fan- 
cies that he is a delicate humorist because 
he has learnt the art of talking of murders 
as comic incidents and mixing sacred 
feelings with vulgarising associations. The 
mind which finds permanent pleasure in 
travesties of all that has stirred the imagi- 
nations of mankind, in poking fun at an- 
tiquity and sticking a cigar in the mouth 
of a greek statue, is surely not in an en- 
viable condition. Some wiseacres, it ap- 
pears, found fault with the Biglow Papers 
upon this score; and complained of such 
phrases as 

If you take a sword and dror it 
And go stick a feller thru, 
Guv'ment ain’t to answer for it, 
God ‘Il send the bill to you. 


Mr. Lowell condescended to answer 
such criticisms in the introduction to the 
later series of Biglow Papers. We should 
have been sorry for the unnecessary 
apology were his motive not tolerably 
transparent. Mr. Lowell, in fact, as we 
shall presently see, is an enthusiastic lover 
of old literature, and he could not resist 
the temptation of quoting parallel passages 
from St. Bernard, Latimer, and Dryden. 
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The last is the closest approach to Biglow’s 
phrase : 


And beg of Heaven to charge the bill on me! 


says a character in “Don Sebastian.” 
sut we should be sorry that Mr. Lowell 
should rely in such a matter upon the 
authority of Dryden. The case is simple 
enough, being, in fact, one of those in 
which, for a wonder, the proverb about 
extremes meeting is tolerably true. The 
intermixture of the divine with familiar 
circumstances may imply either a habitual 
tendency to regard all common events as 
in some sense sacred, or to regard all 
sacred things as common “and therefore 
fair game for the jester. The two senti- 
ments, though verbally approximating, 
are at the opposite poles of thought. And 
the difference between Biglow’s familiar 
use of sacred allusions and the profanity of 
many later American facetie is the differ- 
ence between a genuine old Scotch peasant 
of the Davie Deane type, who believes 
that God is about his bed and about his 
path, and the rowdy at a New York 
drinking bar, who breaks the third com- 
mandment twice in every sentence. 
This, indeed, is the essence of Mr. Big- 
low and his little circle. Mr. Lowell 
wrote, as he tells us, in a mother-tongue, 
and was reviving “the talk of Sam and 
Job over their jug of blackstrap under the 
shadow of the ash-tree, which still dapples 
the grass whence they have been gone so 
long.” Sam and Job were close relations of 
John Brown, whose soul went marching 
on tosuch startling effect through four years 
of deadly civil war. Mr. Lowell did not 
take up the language of malice afore- 
thought with a view to literary effect, but 
his thoughts when heated to a certain de- 
gree of fervor ran spontaneously into that 
mould. He loves the dialect as a patriot, 
not as a professor with a theory about the 
advantages of the “ Anglo-Saxon ele- 
ment” in the language. If he wished to 
burn anybody, it would be the first news- 
paper correspondent who instead of say- 
ing that a man was hanged reported that 
he was launched into eternity. Such a 
villain is poisoning the wells of pure ver- 
nacular and deserves no quarter. Hosea 
Biglow and the excellent Mr. Wilbur are 
incarnations of the higher elements of the 
true New-England character—those which 
are embodied in a deep respect for human 
rights and a belief in a Providential gov- 
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ernment of the world, passing into fanati- 
cism and obscured by a grotesque shell of 
uncouth phraseology, and at times, it may 
be, justifying the aversion or the fear, but 
never the contempt, of its adversaries. 


That blood is best which hath most iron in't, 


says Mr. Lowell elsewhere, and of that 
material, at any rate, there was no lack in 
the descendants of Cromwell’s Ironsides. 
The difficulty, however, of elevating a 
vernacular dialect, however pithy and rich 
in compressed imagination, into a literary 
expression, is enormously great, if we may 
judge from the number of successful at- 
tempts. The terse, masculine style, of 
which Swift is the greatest master, and in 
which English literature is incomparably 
rich, has generally been written by men of 
considerable cultivation. The uneducated 
man, whose talk delights you in a village 
inn, or at the side of a fishing stream, 
generally thinks it necessary to cramp his 
sturdy fist in kid gloves before he takes a 
pen in hand. Here and there a Burns 
may be found who dares to keep mainly 
to his own language, though he blunders 
terribly when he aims at being literary ; 
or a Cobbett, who can be simple and mas- 
culine, till he strains his voice in spouting 
on platforms. But, asa rule, the good 
old pithy phrase disappears along with 
some other good things, as civilisation ad- 
vances. As the noble savage becomes a 
drunken vagrant, and the native art of half- 
civilised countries is ousted by imitations 
of Manchester goods, so the vernacular is 
superseded by the vulgar; fora genuine 
patois we have a barbarous slang, and the 
penny-a-liner is the chosen interpreter of 
popular feeling. 


An’ yet I love th’ unhighschooled way, 
Oh ! farmers, yet when I was younger ; 
Their talk was meatier, an’ 'ould stay 
When bookfroth seems to whet your hun- 
ger; 
For puttin’ in a downright lick 
‘Twixt humbug’s eyes, there’s few can 
match it, 
An’ then it helves my thoughts ez slick 
Ez stret-grained hickory does a hatchet 


But alas! it is gone, and we may be 
thankful that before the 'true old country 
phrase of New England had been quite 
shut out by the intrusion of the Brumma- 
gem slang of modern cities, a writer ap- 
neared to whom it was a native dialect, 
anv who had yet the fine taste to feel its 
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power, and took the opportunity to turn 
it to the best account. 

A man can hardly hope to repeat such 
a success as that of the Biglow Papers. 
They are vigorous jets of song, evolved by 
an excitement powerful enough to fuse 
together many heterogeneous elements. 
Strong sense, grotesque humor, hatred 
for humbug, patriotic fervor, and scorn of 
tyranny predominate alternately. It is 
only when an electric flash of emotion is 
passing through a nation that such singular 
products of spiritual chemistry are pro- 
duced. Even if a similar combination of 
external conditions recurs, the poet has 
probably changed. His mind has grown 
more rigid ; his intellect is more separate 
from his emotions; his humor has perhaps 
mastered his imagination ; and the inevi- 
table self-consciousness may deprive a se- 
cond attempt of the essential spontaneity. 
And therefore, perhaps it is that many of 
the best patriotic songs—as, for example, 
the “ Marseillaise,” or the “ Burial of Sir 
John Moore”’—have been written by 
men who have done nothing else. Inthe 
first series of Biglow Papers, however, 
there was at least one plain indication of 
powers applicable to poetry of a different 
order. ‘The little fragment called the 
“ Courtin’,” which, as Mr. Lowell informs 
us, was struck off to fill up a blank page, 
is simply perfect in its kind. We need 
only quote the first verses to refresh our 
readers’ memory. 

Zekle crep’ up, quite unbeknown, 

And peeped in thru the winder, 
And there sat Huldy all alone, 
‘ith no one nigh to hinder. 
Agin’ the chimbly crooknecks hung, 
An’ in amongst ’em rusted 
The ole queen's arm that grand’t’her Young 
Fetched back from Concord busted. 
The wannut logs shot sparkles out 
Towards the pootiest, bless her ! 
An’ leetle fires danced all about 
The chiny on the dresser ; 
The very room, coz she waz in, 
Looked warmed from floor to ceilin’, 
An’ she looked full ez rosy agin’ 
Ez th’ apples she wuz peelin’. 

We need not continue, and still 
quote the head and tail which Mr. Lowell 
added to his poem in the later series. 
“ Most likely,” he says,“ I have spoiled 
it.” We do not say that he has; but, it 
may be from old association, we are at 
least glad that both forms are preserved, 
so that readers may choose that which 
they prefer. In the old shape, and possi- 
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bly in the new, it is a charming example 
of ‘a very rare form of excellence. It is 
as dainty as an English song of the seven- 
teenth century ; and the Yankee dialect 
gives it the true rustic flavor, in place of 
the old spice of pastoral affectation. The 
most obvious comparison in modern 
times is to some of Mr. Barnes’s Dorset- 
shire poems ; but we confess to preferring 
the rather stronger flavor of the American 
humor. Unluckily, these few verses re- 
main almost unique ; though Mr. Lowell 
has approached the same tone of sentiment 
in some of the later Biglow Papers ; and 
we can fully sympathise with Clough’s de- 
sire for some more Yankee pastorals. 
Before the Biglow Papers, Mr. Lowell 
had already published some serious poetry. 
He showed a different kind of power in 
another contemporary performance. In 
the “ Fable for Critics” he strung together 
on a very slight thread, and in a hand- 
gallop of loose verses,which show a faculty 
for queer rhymes, resembling that of Bar- 
ham, a series of criticisms upon contem- 
porary American poets. We may say as the 
poet or the critic pretty frankly avows, 
that the number cf native poets destined 
to enduring reputation at that period was 
not excessive. But the poem—we should 
rather call it the rhymed critique—was a 
proof that Mr. Lowell possessed in a high 
degree a rather dangerous faculty. Heis 
an incisive critic; but, in the saying 
which Mr. Disraeli did wof originate, a cri- 
tic is a poet who has failed. ‘The state- 
ment may be taken to mean that indul- 
gence in criticism is a dangerous habit for 
a poet. Whenaman begins to talk about 
the principles of art, it is generally a proof 
that the spontaneous impulse is failing in 
him. We can hardly fancy Mr. Hosea 
Biglow in an editorial chair. The es- 
sence of his poetry is that he trusts to his 
impulses, and cares nothing for the polish- 
ed gentlemen who calmly analyse the 
of his power, and are always 
tempted to prune away the eccentric 
Mr. 
Lowell, it is true, has the merit as a cri- 
tic of fully appreciating, or rather of hear- 
tily loving, whatever is racy of the soil. 
He enjoys good homely language all the 
more if it breaks Priscian’s head ; and is, if 
anything, too contemptuous towards the 
pedantry of zesthetical philosophy. His fa- 
vorite maxim is, be simple ; that is, be your- 
self. Mr. Wilbur informed Hosea Biglow 
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growths of his queer idiosyncrasy. 
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that the “sweetest smell on airth ” was 
fresh air. “ Thet’s wut /call natur’ in writ- 
in’, and it bathes my lungs and washes ’em 
sweet whenever I get a whiff on’t.”. Now 
fresh air is not generally to be found in a 
lecture-room, and Mr. Lowell cannot help 
being more or less a professor of Yankee- 
isms. And, moreover, it isso delicate a 
material that it seems instinctively toelude 
any one who deliberately seeks for it. 
What is more hopeless than to say I qwé// 
be perfectly unconscious? Mr. Lowell 
relishes the true Yankee twang so keenly 
that he recognises it even when it comes 
from his own lips. A writer of less vi- 
gorous sense would have yielded to temp- 
tation, and tried to imitate his own fresh 
work by stale reproduction. Mr. Lowell 
resisted temptation until the war made it 
overpowering ; but it was at the price 
of leaving the vein which he had opened 
entirely unworked. Possibly the Celtic 
invasion which has gone near to swamp- 
ing the old New England population has 
made the pastoral muse of the country 
rather shy. ‘The place of Job and Sam 
under the ash-tree has been taken by Pat, 
and Pat in his new home is rather a 
spouting than a singing animal. 
But Mr. Lowell is too genuine a 
morist not to express his 
more methods than one. The prose es- 
which have been collected in two 
volumes bear in their way the stamp of 
his authorship as plainly as any of his 
poetic utterances. They show that the 
University of Harvard has one of the 
most accomplished of living English 
scholars for professor of modern literature. 
Our ancient poets, and indeed those of 
France and Italy, have evidently been to 
him the objects not of a mere cursory 
study, but of a lover-like devotion. He 
enjoys our old dramatists as sincerely as 
Charles Lamb, though with a less extra- 
vagant and has studied the 
minutiz of language as accurately as the 
most persistent of Dryasdusts without 
becoming a pedant. In truth, if we may 
say so, fie reminds us occasionally of some 
appreciative remarks of his own about 
White of Selborne. That excellent clergy- 
man rode a hobby with admirable per- 
sistency. To him, as Mr. Lowell says, 
the fall of an empire was of less importance 
than “the natural term of a hog’s life ;” 
and whilst public-spirited people were 
troubling themselves about the surrender 
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of Burgoyne, Mr. White was rejoicing over 
the discovery that the odd tumbling of 
rooks in the air may be explained by their 
turning over to scratch themselves with 
one claw. Mr. Lowell shares White's 
tastes in a great degree; though we do 
not imagine that the most critical event in 
the life even of a bobolink would have 
diverted Mr. Lowell’s attention from the 
Trent affair or the attack on Fort Sumter. 
A humorous tinge is given to his natural 
history by his patriotic sentiment. He is 
jealous of the honor of the native Ameri- 
can fauna. He is righteously indignant 
with the versifiers who betrayed their 
want of originality by calmly annexing the 
whole vocabulary of English descriptive 
poetry, and summarily naturalised larks, 
nightingales, primroses, and other con- 
ventional imagery in defiance of physical 
geography, and with shameful disregard 
of the legitimate claims of bobolinks and 
mocking birds. “It strikes the behold- 
ers,” Mr. Lowell says to his countrymen, 


You've a mental and physical stoop in your 
shoulders. 
* 


* *e * * 
Though you brag of the New World you 
half believe in it, 
And as much of the Old as is possible w 
In it. 

And secondhand allusions to the rural 
scenery of England are parts of the livery 
still worn by American writers, Your 
true Hosea Biglow doesn’t steal from the 
classics when he wants to describe his 
own farm-yard; and we are certain that 
there is not a line in Mr. Lowell’s descrip- 
tians which has not the merit of being 
founded on direct observation. The bobo- 
link, we suspect, is in his mind symbolic 
of the true old New England spirit; a 
lark is a mere conventionality in America; 
the eagle has been spoilt by blatant stump 
oratory. As Franklin proposed the tur- 
key for the national emblem as a good, 
peaceful, Quaker-like bird, Mr. Lowell 
would take a bobolink; “a poor thing” 
pessibly, but his own. His heart warms 
in presence of the humblest products of 
the native soil. We will not deny that in 
some instances this patriotic fervor is a 
little too prominent. Mr. Lowell has got 
rid of the stoop in his shoulders by taking 
an attitude rather too consciously erect. 
The thoughtful poem called the “ Cathe- 
dral,” for example, is to our minds disfig- 
ured by the discordant inseriion of a 
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rather commonplace caricature of the 
British tourist. But at worst his patriot- 
ism is not the ignorant bluster of vicarious 
self-conceit which usurps the name in all 
countries, but a love of his own people 
and home, deep enough to afford a smile 
at its own exaggeration. His Biglowism, 
if we may coin such a phrase without 
offence, tinges his strongest feelings with 
humor and quenches any gush of senti- 
mentalism. When a man thus caresses a 
pet prejudice, if prejudice be not too hard 
a word, we seem to be admitted into his 
intimacy. Nobody is a hypocrite in his 
choice of a hobby. Whenever he mounts 
it, the conventional ice of literary decorum 
is for the time broken, and we recognise 
the real man behind the judicious critic 
who substitutes a personal “I” for the 
bland editorial “we.” And, therefore, 
though with some fear and trembling, we 
admit that, in reading Mr. Lowell’s books, 
we always fancy ourselves seated side by 
side with the author “ under the willows” 
or “amongst his books”—to appropriate 
the characteristic titles of two of 
volumes. In such a dream we fancy that 
by some dexterous management we have 
surmounted that spirit of armed neutrality 
towards all persons not boasting of Yan- 
kee blood which breathes in the article on 
a “certain condescension in foreigners.” 
We should apologise, indeed, for the 
purely imaginary hberty we are taking. 
Doubtless, if we may judge from that 
manifesto, the task of disarming Mr. 
Lowell’s superficial suspicions would not 
be altogether an easy one. A thoughtless 
person would show his want of apprecia- 
tion by patronising America, and con- 
descending to recognise in it some modi- 
fying mixture of the true English blood 
and a claim to some share in the glory 
of Shakspeare and Chaucer. 
would be our scheme. We should in- 
troduce ourselves to Mr. Lowell as 
penetrated to the core by true British 
John Bull sentiment. We would bring 
prominently forward any vestiges of the 
good old prejudices with which we might 
happen to be provided. We would swear 
that one Englishman was as good as three 
Frenchmen, hint that Washington was a 
rebel, anc if possible, flavor our language 
with some provincial archaism. If, by 
good fortune, we happened to stumble 
upon one of those phrases which still 
survived in corners of English counties 
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and crossed the Atlantic with the Pilgrim 
Fathers, to come again to the surface as 
an Americanism, we feel certain that his 
heart would open to us at once. No thin 
varnish of cosmopolitan sentiment would 
impress him so forcibly as a good vigorous 
prejudice cognate though hostile to his 
own patriotism. A stubborn preference 
of the British blackbird might make us 
worthy in Mr. Lowell’s estimation of an 
introduction to a bobolink or a catbird. 
Hosea Biglows are a breed sturdy enough 
to like those best who can hold their own 
in a bargain, in a rustic repartee, or in a 
fine healthy dogmatic strength of an- 
tagonistic prejudices. We cannot say 
whether this cunning diplomacy would 
succeed in real life. Luckily, when a 
man* puts himself into his 

cannot keep his friends at a 
distance. We can drink tea with John- 
son, or luxuriate in sucking-pig with 
Charles Lamb, without the awkward 
eremonies of an introduction; and by 
lp of a similar magic, we have fre- 
quently introduced ourselves into Mr. 
Lowell's study without the smallest com- 
punction. Especially we have been there 
on a winter night, when the chimneys are 
roaring and the windows shaking, and the 
frost of a New England winter is whirling 
the snow-drifts outside. We have joined 
in the fire-worship which he celebrates in 
more than one poem with an enthusiasm 
specially gratifying in a native of a land 
cursed, as travellers tell us, by the use of 
that He 
worships, too, the nymph Nicotia. 

Parson Wilbur would not have objected 
to a certain scent of tobacco mixing with 
the fresh air; and we somehow fancy that 
Mr. Lowell holds the scenery which re- 
veals itself to musing eyes in the flames of 
a hickory fire to be equal to anything out- 
side the shutters. The company is gene- 
rally much better in an interior. His 
favorite old poets cay step down from 
their shelves to join in the conversation, 
They may put in a word or two even in 
the fields or the mountain-side; but deli- 
berate quotation in open-air intercourse is 
formal and pedantic. It is only when the 
old dog’s-eared volumes can be turned 
over in the firelight, and piled into care- 
less chaos upon the carpet, that they yield 
up their true fragrance. When the winter 
is raving outside, it is luxurious to rumi- 
nate over the various attempts of the an- 
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cient masters to draw his portrait, and 
compare them with the blustering original 
at our doors. Mr. Lowell perhaps loves 
Wordsworth best among modern poets, 
though he flouts now and then gently 
enough at his master’s priggishness; he is 
on civil terms even with some of the 
eighteenth-century fine gentlemen, but he is 
not perfectly happy till he gets back to the 
generation from which both Old and New 
England have descended. He chuckles 
audibly when he detects one of these 
venerable persons in the act of American- 
ising, and finds Ben Jonson, for example, 
pronouncing progress with true Yankee 
intonation. A score is put against that 
phrase, and a note made on the fly-leaf 
for the confutation of all gainsayers. But, 
independently of this merit, he loves the 
Spring which breathes in Chaucer’s verses 
better if anything than the genuine article, 
which, indeed, may not be saying much, 
as he considers May to be “ a pious fraud 
in the almanac.” He admits in a plea- 
sant little poem his preference for the 
nightingale, which sings in his books, to 
the “ cat-bird,” which calls him from out- 
side. He breathes the sea-air blowing 
fresh and strong in the vigorous lines of 
Chapman’s Homer, and though he loves 
nature and energy, he has a weakness for 
a quaint conceit when it occurs in Donne 
or Quarles. Indeed, his love for 
race of giants is so fervent and discrimi 
ating that he has managed to say some- 
thing fresh and interesting about Shak- 
speare, and no better criticism has been 
written upon his favorites than that 
which is contained in his two volumes of 
Essays. 

We may be at least grateful that Mr. 
Lowell’s affectionate study of great models, 
guided, as it is, by strong sense, has not 
led him to indulge in some of those pain- 
ful attempts to galvanise dead corpses, on 
which men capable of better things have 
wasted their talents. He has caught 
something of the art of the old wniters 
without masquerading in their dress. 
His tongue has the trick of the old speech, 
and here and there an archaic phrase be- 
wrays the student as we may recognise a 
sailor from some unconscious reminiscence 
of the quarter-deck. But more generally 
we can only trace him by a more general 
and indefinable resemblance. He has 
caught something of the old breath of 
style, freighted with good solid weight of 
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meaning. In one or two of the earlier 
poems we may perhaps trace the later in- 
fluence of Keats, and here and there we 
seem to “ glimpse” (it is a favorite phrase 
of Mr. Lowell’s, and therefore doubtless 
supported by sufficient authority) some- 
thing of Wordsworth’s tone of sentiment. 
But more frequently we seem to have not 
an echo of the manly style of some old 
writers, but a kind of family resemblance. 
Ben Jonson might have approved the 
“Commemoration Ode,” and Andrew 
Marvell might have admired the dialogue 
between Concord Bridge and the Bunker’s 
Hill monument, to which his own conver- 
sation between the horses of Woolchurch 
and Charing Cross affords a precedent as 
applicable as those Mr. 
Wilbur. 

There is indeed a criticism which may 
be made upon some of these poems, 
namely, that they are not quite poetry. 
Some of them are perhaps rather too rhe- 
torical, or contain too much moralising to 
be sufficiently disconnected from prose. 
Some such remark, in fact, is suggested 
by Mr. Lowell himself, who, by way, we 
presume, of preserving his anonymous 
character, has described himself in the 
“Fable for Critics :”"— 


suggested by 


The top of the hill he will ne'er come 
reaching, 

Till he learns the distinction 
and preaching ; 

His lyre has some chords that would 
pretty well, 

But he’d rather by half make a drum of the 
shell, 

And rattle away till he’s ol 

At the head of 


salem. 


between sil 


las Methusalem 


a march to the last new Jeru- 


Indeed, we may say that the main impulse 
in most of his poems is of the moral kind 
—a fact which will be a sufficient objection 
to them on the part of some people who 
apparently hold that all art should be at 
least non-moral, and is all the better for 
being immoral. Nor can we quite refrain 
from another conclusion. Nobody under- 
stands better than Mr. Lowell the difference 
between a pump and a spring; between 
writing because you can’t help it, and 
writing because you are resolved to write. 
As Hosea says :— 


But when I can’t, I can’t, that’s all, 

For natur’ won’t put up with gullin’; 
Idees you luv to shove an’ haul, 

Like a druy_ pig, ain’t worth a mullin’; 
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Live thoughts ain’t sent for; thru all rifts 
©’ sense they pour, an’ rush ye onwards, 
Like rivers, when south-lying drifts 
Feel that th’ old airth’s a-wheelin’ sunwards. 
That is dreadfully true; but one may be 
permitted to doubt whether Mr. Lowell 
always remembered it, or rather always 
acted up to his knowledge, in the second 
series Of Biglow Papers. The humor is 
there, but it is perceptibly more forced, 
and Birdofredum Sawin seems to have 
lost something of his old rollicking spirits. 
In fact, Mr. Lowell was sensible that the 
time was not quite in harmony with writ- 
The time, he 
seemed to be calling to him with the 


poet— 


ing of the old order. says, 


old 
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Leave then your wonted | 

Ihe oaten reed forbear, 
For I hear a sound of batt 

And trumpets rend the 
satirical 
certain con 
straint, for which indeed he occasionally 


And accordingly, in the 


parts, we are sensible of a 


more 


seems to ap logise. The wit is here and 
there a little farfetched ; and, in short, the 
Biglow Fapers are not a complete excep- 
tion to the general rule about second parts. 
And yet they include some of Mr. Lowell's 
most charming writing. Here and there 
a deeper and more melancholy emotion 
overpowers all desire to be 


witty and 
forces is way to the surface. 


Nobody is 
less inclined than Mr, Lowell to bring his 
feelings to the poetical market, and to pet 
and dandle his ‘private griefs in order to 


gain applause from the outside world, and 
therefore the sentiment, when 1 
the more impressive because 


t comes, 1S 
the more 


The 


come 


unmistakably genuine. 
smiles are those which upon the 
sternest faces; and a sob in the voice of a 
manly speaker is incomparably more af- 
fecting than a whole torrent of hysterical 
blubbering. And Mr. Biglow 
gets hold of our sympathies when, for 
once, he is forced to turn the tender side 
of his nature outwards, and lets us join 
him in a silent winter evening stroll over 
fields to be trodden no more by the feet 
that were dearest to him. He can hardly 
listen to the crackling of his hickory logs 
for thoughts of Grant and Sherman, and 
prefers to listen to the plaintive voices of 
the outside night. 


sweetest ol 


therefore 


While 'way o’erhead, ez sweet an’ low 
Ez distant bells that ring for meetin’ 
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The wedged wil’ geese their bugles blow, 
Further and further south retreatin’, 


nob I strain, 
An’ see a hundred hills like islan’s 
Fill their blue woods in broken chain 


Out o’ the sea o’ snowy silence ; 


Or up the slippery k 


The farm-smokes, sweetest sight on airth, 

Slow thru the winter air a-shrinkin’ 

Seem kin’ o’ sad, and roun’ the hearth 

Of empty places set me thinkin’. 

Mi. admirable 
vehicle g pathos of quiet 
country homes desolated by the random 
blows of war, and brings to mind some of 
the tender Scotch ballads in which the 
same chord has been struck. The senti- 
ment, in fact, is so unmistakably genuine 
that we feel as if there were something intru- 
sive in attempting to analyse the secret of 
the literary expression. A perfectly ge- 
nuine sentiment may produce execrable 
verses, but Mr. Lowell’s art has the merit 
of being just on a level with the emotion 
which it is intended to convey. The expres- 
sion is perfectly adequate, but never super- 
fluous. This, indeed, implies a rare and 
admirable power. His thorough truthful- 
ness and manliness is his most unfailing 
charm. A reserved temperament and a 
very keen sense of humor have kept his 
more poetical impulses under a strong 
curb. When he yields to them, we feel 
that he must be writing from the heart. 
His descriptions of native scenery are 
wrung from him by a genuine affection for 
a little circle of this planet, of which we 
may place the centre somewhere in the 
close vicinity of Boston; and of which i 
may be also said that the warmth of his 
love seems to increase very rapidly in an 
inverse proportion to the distance. We 
doubt whether he could heartily enjoy any 
district beyond the range of the bobolink. 
His descriptive poetry, excellent as it is, 
possibly loses something in popularity from 
this kind of provincialism, for the most 
vivid touches are those which imply a 
certain amount of local knowledge. And 
yet, though we have not been introduced, 
except in literature, to that Indian summer 
of which Americans so often sing the 
praises, we can enjoy Mr. Lowell’s “ Re- 
verie”; and we presume that his noble 
pine-tree on Katahdin has some resem- 
blance to its brethren on Scotch or Nor- 
wegian hills, Appledore has an English 
sound about it, and “Haystack” and 
“Saddleback” are in the neighborhood 
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of Scawfell as well as of Agamenticus, 
The sea, at any rate, must be much the 
same off the Cornish coast as upon the 
New England rocks. And yet, somehow, 
they seem to have a subtle foreign flavor 
in their language which makes us feel less 
at home with them than with the hills de- 
scribed by Wordsworth. Descriptive 
poetry, indeed, even when it is as thought- 
ful and faithful as Mr, Lowell’s, loses 
strangely by the mere absence of familiar 
associations. Perhaps, too, there is a 
slight sense of effort—not of the effort to 
stimulate flagging emotion, but of effort to 
overcome a natural shyness in expressin 
emotion. We fancy—it may be merely; 
fancy—that the poet is always just on the 
point of protesting against being regarded 
as a sentimentalist. There isnot quite the 
self-abandonment which one might desire, 
though as graphic and vigorous descrip- 
tions, in which every line is weighted with 
thought and observation, they leave little 
to be desired. Some of the short lyrics, 
patriotic or pathetic, in which the emotion 
has been vivid enough to disperse all such 
coyness, are the poems called “ The First 
Snowstorm,” “After the Burial,” and 
“ Villa Franca” in the last volume pub- 
lished. Nor, if we had space for more 
details, should we overlook some of the 
playful addresses to friends, which are 
charming in‘themselves, and serve to admit 
us for the moment to a pleasant domestic 
familiarity. 

But it is time to say a few words about 
the poem which is generally felt to be 
Mr. Lowell’s most impressive performance. 
We have said at least enough of the more 
humorous aspects of his vigorous patriot- 
ism. If the sphere within which it is 
confined may seem to outsiders to be 
unduly narrow, nothing at least can be 
said against its elevation. Mr. Lowell, as 
a patriotic American, is necessarily a 
democrat. But democratic sentiment, as 
one may say without committing oneself 
to any particular party, may mean two 
very different things. The incarnation of 
the baser kind of patriotism is Mr. Birdo- 
fredum Sawin, who fully subscribes to the 
maxim, “ Our country, right or wrong.” 
More formally expressed, it accepts 
patriotic at the cost of moral sentiment. 
It holds that the numerical majority of 
the population is infallible, and flatters the 
basest passions which may be current 
amongst the masses. Nobody has struck 
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shrewder blows against that vile form of 
mob-worship, which is, indeed, but another 
name for utter want of principle, than Mr, 
Lowell. Mr. Biglow was almost a seces- 
sionist in 1848, regarding the Union as 
the supporter of slavery :— 


Ef I'd my way I had ruther 
We should go to work and part, 
They take one way, we take t’other ; 
Guess it wouldn’t break my heart! 


Man had ought to put asunder 
Them that God has noways jined ; 
An’ I shouldn’t greatly wonder 
Ef there’s thousands of my mind! 


The thousands, however, came to a dif- 
ferent conclusion when secession was 
attempted in the interest of the slave- 
owners instead of the abolitionists; and 
Mr. Biglow, forgetting his old Quakerisms, 
became the most vigorous adherent for 
** pison-mad, pigheaded fightin’.” Patriot- 
ism and morality joined hands. Whether 
this view were right or not is irrelevant, 
but it falls in with Mr. Lowell’s democratic 
faith. He does not hold that the people 
are always on the right side, but that the 
right side, if it has fair play, will end by 
having the people on its side. He gives 
to the theory that right is might the 
reverse interpretation to that which it has 
in some quarters, and would apply it to 
prove that the right will make its way in 
time, not that success justifies itself. Per- 
sons of a Cassandra turn of mind may 
regard the doctrine as optimistic ; but, at 
least, it is a generous sentiment. Mr, 
Lowell is as conscious as anybody of 
the mischief dome by demagogueés in 
America. But he loves his country as 
the region where the fullest play is allowed 
to all impulses, and where, therefore, a 
vehement fermentation is going on, bring- 
ing much scum and filth to the surface, 
but yet tending in time to work itself 
clear, and bring out the pure element of 
justice to all men. America, in his eyes, 
is 

She that lifts up the manhood of the poor, 


She of the open heart and open door, 
With room about her knees for all mankind. 


The faith in human nature, in the good 
impulses of ordinary human beings, and 
in their power to throw off their superficial 
defects, is his prevailing creed. He re- 
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fuses to look back to the past, well as he 
loves it, with the romanticists who shrink 
from the ugly side of modern life, and 
believes in his ordinary fellow creatures 
more than in spasmodic heroes. He 
prefers the future to the past, and the 
common, though not the vulgar, to the 
romantic. Such, for example, is_ the 
burden of the “ Vision of Sir Launfal,” a 
poem which, with great beauties, is per- 
haps rather too obtrusively didactic. But 
in the “Commemoration Ode,” he has 
found an appropriate occasion and form 
for pouring out his strongest feelings in 
masculine One or two stanzas 
even here may be a little too didactic ; 
and the style is rather broad and manly 
than marked by the exquisite felicities 
which betray the hand of a perfect master. 
But throughout the ode the stream of song 
flows at once strong and deep. The poet 
is speaking from his heart, and with a 
solemnity, a pathos, and elevation of 
feeling worthy of a great event. Few 
official copies of verses, composed by 
invitation on occasions, escape the 
condemnation of coldness and formality. 
Little would be lost to our literature if all 
the verses written by laureates, as lau 
reates, were summarily burnt. But for 
once we feel that we are listening toa 
man whose whole heart, pent up by years 
of disappointment and suspense, has at last 
launched itself into a song of triumph. 
There is no unworthy element of petty 
spite or unworthy complacency to jar 
upon us, Whatever may be our political 
sympathies, we must be indifferent, not to 
the cause of the North, but to the cause 
of humanity, not to be carried away by 
the energy of the poetic declamation. 
The triumph is not offensive because it is 
free from meanness; and the patriotism 
implies a generous rejoicing that the 
oppressed have been freed from bondage 
and the poor lifted out of the dust. To 
quote a fragment from such a poem is 
necessarily to do it injustice; and we 
must*be content with referring our readers 
to it, as the one poetical product of the 
great civil war which will deserve to live 
by the side of the last inaugural message 
of the murdered President whom it eulo- 
gises with a singular felicity—Cornhi// 
Magazine. 
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BY JULIAN 


PEopLe live surrounded with them- 
selves, and in their own atmosphere, and 
feel at ease in proportion as what is with- 
out is attuned to what is within. The re- 
ligious devotee still gravitates towards his 
pew, the student towards his library, the 
drunkard towards his gin-shop. We 
never feel sure of a man until we have 
met him at his own fire-side, clad in his 
dressing-gown and slippers. If we hap- 
pen to have made acquaintance before- 
hand with the dressing-gown and _fire- 
we shall already have gone far 
towards getting the measure of their pro- 
prietor. With this background to reheve 
the figure, a brief examination will reveal 
to us more than would protracted study 
without it. But were it possible wholly 
to isolate a man from all surroundings, 
he would appear—if he appeared at all— 
an incomprehensible monstrosity. 

As with the individual, so with the 
community. If we wish to picture a peo- 
ple to alien minds, we shall do wisely to 
eschew direct description and analysis, 
and rather seek to indicate our subject by 
analogies from its encompassment; by 
suggestion, and subtle inference. Other- 
wise, Our rendering is apt to appear crude 
and lifeless; for many delicate but impor- 
tant shades of character, too evanescent to 
be caught from the living man, are indeli- 
bly and permanently impressed upon the 
four walls between which his life is 
passed, 

Men are a kind of hieroglyphic writing 
hard to decipher ; but they translate them- 
selves into their houses, and we may read 
them there at our leisure, without danger 
of being influenced by the sphere of hu- 
man personality to falsify the conclusions 
of our cool and sober judgment. A man 
may, by virtue of his personal magnetism, 
juggle me into the belief that his black is 
white; but a glance at his designs in 
brick and mortar, at his pictures and pa- 
per-hangings, will go far to set me right 
again. As Emerson would put it, his ex- 
penditure is him; and he must be a 
shrewd man indeed who can falsify his 
expenditure. 


side, 
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Now, all communities, from families to 
nations, have each their distinctive fla- 
vor, insomuch that a Bostonian, or a 
Cockney, can be identified almost as 
readily as if he were colored blue or 
green. In logical correspondence with 
this truth is the fact that the material 
London or Boston from which they come 
has recognisable peculiarities, distinguish- 
ing it from all other cities; the streets 
and houses are so built and laid out that 
they occupy a separate and particular 
place in the memory. To the vulgar 
mind the word city conveys the idea of 
streets and houses, and nothing more; or 
at best (if they have read Blackstone), of 
a town which has or had something to do 
with a bishop. Strictly speaking, how- 
ever, these walls and pavements are but 
the incarnation of the true city, which 
primarily inheres in the brains and wills 
of the citizens. Their expenditure being 


them, and the city being unquestionably 
their expenditure, it follows that the city, 


as a whole, is an exposition of the modes 
of thought and temper of its inhabitants. 
Whatever discrepancies exist are due 
solely to the limitations of man’s control 
over matter. Swedenborg, a profounder 
and broader seer than either Emerson or 
Blackstone, touches the core of the ques- 
tion when he says that cities represent 
doctrines. 

Flesh and blood being thus related to 
stone and mortar, the delineator of the 
latter must become to some extent the 
portrayer of the former—a circumstance 
in no small degree to his advantage. 
For, let him describe what he will—a pav- 
ing-stone or a door-knob, a window-blind 
or a church-steeple—he can always rebut 
the charge of triviality by admonishing 
the critic of a hidden symbolism contain- 
ed in the passage, the vital significance of 
which only ‘ignorance or levity could 
overlook. And if, in the course of his 
narrative, he happen upon some bit of 
personal gossip, some human characteris- 
tic, humorous or pathetic, let him admit 
it without fear of inconsistency: it is but 
a more direct and undisguised method of 
painting a Dutch interior, or of giving re- 
lief and solidity to his sketch of yonder 
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picturesque old castle-turret. There is no 
arguing with such a person; he is as in- 
fallible as the Pope; but, unlike the Pope, 
his infallibility is a comfort to him, and 
productive of both profit and amusement. 

In these days of the ballot, and of uni- 
versal suffrage, some enthusiastic elector 
may object, that the true representatives 
of a people’s doctrines are, not the cities 
they live in, but the gentlemen they re- 
turn to Congress or to Parliament; and 
that, consequently, a detailed analysis of 
these gentlemen’s character and personal 
appearance will serve all the purposes of 
a moral and material estimate of the 
towns which they represent. Fifth Ave- 
nue—or Mayfair, as the case might be— 
would be discoverable in the representa- 
tive’s high arched nose; Wall Street, or 
Lombard Street, in the calculating glance 
of his sharp eyes; Five Points, or Seven 
Dials, in the ungainly shape of his mouth 
and feet. His intellectual and affectional 
nature would be a compendium of his 
electors’, no less than his political opi- 
nions and prejudices. And the biogra- 
phy of the man would be a symbolic his- 
tory of the city. 

The suggestion is a valuable one, but 


action upon it would at present be prema- 


ture. Every man is a microcosm, but 
some advance must be made in uniformi- 
ty of condition and opinion, and in con- 
sistency of belief, before it would be possi- 
ble for him, humanly speaking, to become 
a micropolis. His incongruities would 
kill him, in real life; even the creations 
of modern fiction could scarcely fulfil the 
exigencies of the position. Moreover, 
granting our micropolis, there is still a 
heavy deficiency to be made up in our 
capacities for analysing him. Though 
our insight may be keen enough to distin- 
guish the business quarters of his town 
from the aristocratic or plebeian ones, as 
portrayed in his features; yet, when we 
descended to the minutiz upon which the 
general effect in so great measure de- 
pends, we should be apt to find ourselves 
at fault. Where, for instance, should we 
find recorded the order of architecture of 
the city hall? or how determine whether 
the streets were stone-paved or macada- 
mised? But science, and the enlighten- 
ment of the masses, can work miracles; 
and far be it from us to question its ulti- 
mate mastery of trifles such as these. 
Meanwhile, however, we are fain to con- 
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tinue our lucubrations under the first-men- 
tioned system. 
II, 
It would be of 
could I declare at 


convenience to me 
the outset what the 
distinctive characteristics of Dresden 
streets and are: whether the 
streets were all narrow, dark, and devious; 
or broad, straight, and open: whether the 
houses were invariably gabled, quaint, 
and crooked; or erect, fair-proportioned, 
and spacious: whether the city were one 
of magnificent distances, or contracted 
within the limits of a bow-shot. Unfor- 
tunately any such definite generalities are 
out of place in speaking of Dresden. Its 
only distinctive characteristics, so far as 


houses 


my observation goes, are its ubiquitous 
evil odor and its omnipresent dirty plas- 
ter. For the rest, what it asserts in one 
quarter it contradicts in another, and 
hardly allows us finally to make up our 
mind to either condemnation or approval. 

There is one thoroughfare which, under 
five different names, traverses the city 
from north to south, as a diameter its cir- 
cle. This fickleness in the matter of 
names becomes less surprising when we 
consider that the street has been several 
centuries growing, and that its course 
takes it through nearly every phase of life 
which the city affords, excepting only the 
lowest. Traversing its two or three miles 
of length from end to end, we shall make 
as thorough an acquaintance with the ge- 
nius of Dresden streets as it suits our pur- 
poses todo. If once or twice we make a 
short incursion to the right or left, it will 
only be for the end of recreation. 

It begins—locally if not chronologically 
speaking—in the Neustadt, on the north- 
ern bank of the Elbe, being known there 
as the Haupt Strasse. Considered in it- 
self, this Haupt Strasse is the finest 
street in Dresden. It is sixty yards or 
more in width, and nearly a mile long; 
down its centre runs a broad walk border- 
ed with trees; on either side is a carriage- 
way and sidewalks. But the street 
dwarfs the houses, which are here quite 
low and mean, and shops into the bar- 
gain. Shops and, still more, shop-signs, 
however intrinsically attractive and bril- 
liant, are not consonant with architectural 
dignity ; and these Saxon shop-signs, with 
their impossible names and grotesque an- 
nouncements, would turn a street of Par- 
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thenons to ridicule. The Haupt Strasse 
merges at either extremity into an open 
place or square, that towards the north- 
west presided over by the new Albert- 
Theater, while the south-western one is 
forced to be content with that foolish old 
Augustus, surnamed the Strong—bare- 
headed, bare-armed, bare-legged, and 
astride of an incredible steed which squats 
on its hind legs, and paws the air with its 
fore-feet like a gigantic kangaroo. Stand- 
ing in the shadow of this worthy, wesee the 
street pass on over the ancient bridge to 
the Altstadt ; on our left, across the mar- 
ket-place, is the hospitable door of our old 
friend Werthmann’s beer-saloon, while 
nearly in front of us lies the black guard- 
house, like a sullen mastiff; stacked arms 
glitter before the entrance, and the sentry 
paces his short beat to and fro, on the 
look-out for officers and royal carriages. 
If the street dwarfs its houses, it pushes 
its sidewalks out of sight. Dresden is 
sometimes said to bear a distant resem- 
blance to Florence; and, hearing this, 
the Dresdeners perhaps thought it in- 
cumbent upon them to dispense with all 
invidious distinctions between road and 
footway. But they proceeded upon a 


mistaken principle in so doing; for where- 


as in Florence the streets are all sidewalk, 
in Dresden the sidewalks are all street, 
or nearly so. The houses edge forward 
their broad stone toes towards the curb, 
and often quite overstep it; or, if other- 
wise, the path is mounded up to such a 
ticklish height, that walking upon it be- 
comes precarious. In some districts, the 
matter is compromised by putting the 
sidewalk in the centre of the street, where 
it ekes out a slender ‘existence, forming, 
on rainy days, the bed of an unsavory lit- 
tle torrent which bears away in its current 
such domestic superfluities as the adjoin- 
ing houses find it inconvenient to retain. 
This, however, more accurately de- 
scribes the condition of things ten years 
ago. An improvement-spasm has seized 
Dresden of late, and sidewalks have be- 
gun to broaden here and there, and 
laws have been made as to the conditions 
under which they are to be used, which 
are rigidly enforced by the police. It is 
observable, nevertheless, that although 
sidewalks are coming into existence, the 
Dresdeners either do not know how to 
use them, or do not much care to do so ; 
they prefer the pavement. They stray on 
New Serizes.—Vo.. XXL, No. 3 
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to the sidewalk in an incidental sort of 
way, but do not find themselves at home 
there, and soon return to the gutter. To 
a foreign mind a sidewalk is desirable not 
so much on account of its utility as be- 
cause it assists, like a decent hat and coat, 
in the preservation of a certain self-respect 
and dignity. As men, we wish to sepa- 
rate ourselves as far as we may from the 
chaos of the roadway, where we are on 
no beiter a footing than the dogs, horses, 
peasant-women, and other draught ani 
mals. Sidewalks are, in our view, the 
etiquette—the courtesy of streets ; as sig- 
nificant there as tasteful upholstery in a 
drawing-room. The Saxon, however, 
either has a soul above such considera- 
tions, or, shall we say ? alien to them. 

Be it said, meanwhile, that the streets 
are kept from dirt to an extent that would 
astonish a Cockney, or even a New York- 
er. This is partly due, of course, to the 
circumstance that there is comparatively 
little traffic in the city, and the dirt never 
has a fair show as against the cleansers. 
Possibly, since every case has two sides, 
something might be said in defence of 
streets which have a strong tendency to 
get dirty. A street without dirt is like a 
man without blood—pallid, forlorn, and* 
lacking vigor. Nobody, let us hope, likes 
unclean streets ; but perhaps some people 
have a secret partiality for streets which de- 
mand incessant toil and struggle to keep 
them pure, and thereby prove their pos- 
session of energetic life and powerful 
vitality. No dead streets should be al- 
lowed in this busy world; when they 
cease to be thronged, they cease to have- 
an excuse for being at all. The same is 
true of houses, of which many in Dresden 
are lifeless shells, or nearly so. They” 
look like empty, ugly, overgrown hotels ;: 
no human life and bustle informs them. 
They would seem to have been born in-- 
significant, and subsequently, for no suffi- 
cient reason, to have expanded into gaw- 
ky giantship. In this respect they might’ 
be compared with the Saxon people, who 
possess no qualities to warrant their rising 
above pigmydom, but whom an ironic 
freak of destiny has uplifted to a foremost- 
place among nations, They should be- 
taken down and reconstructed upon a 
smaller and more economic scale. 

This, however, is by the way. I wish: 
to remark that there is something pecu-- 
liar about Dresden cleanliness—I had al- 
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most said, something horrible; for though 
streets, entrance-halls, and stairways are 
washed, brushed and put in order with as 
much careful regularity as if they were 
race-horses, they are not the less pervaded 
by a strange and most unwelcome odor, 
which nothing will eradicate, It arouses 
the darkest suspicions, though every ocu- 
lar appearance be calculated to inspire 
confidence. However spotless the out- 
side may seem to the eye, the nose is not 
to be beguiled ; there must be impurity 
somewhere. And surely there is some- 
thing horrible about a thing that looks 
clean and yet smells badly. What 
pleases the sight is the more bound to 
gratify the nostrils. Vod/esse oblige. 

Now, in connection with this circum- 
stance, is to be taken another, the expla- 
nation of which will, I think, solve the 
whole mystery. If we pass from the 
clean exterior of a Saxon's house to its in- 
terior, we shall find his drawing-room 
somewhat less immaculate than his pas- 
sage, his dining-room than his drawing- 
room, his bed-chamber than his dining- 
room ; while he himself is by far the least 
immaculate of all, tried whether by nose 
or eye—there is no whited sepulchre 
about him, at all events. An evil odor is 


something which only inward cleanliness, 


working outward, can remove. Men are 
more apt to desire that their emanations, 
their works, their expressed and embodied 
thoughts, should appear pure, than that 
their proper selves should be so. Their 
surroundings, they argue, are more seen 
than they ; and it is their continual delu- 
sion that though their actions, having 
once been acted, are no longer to be con- 
cealed, yet it is always easy to hide them- 
selves. The Saxon, consequently, dili- 
gently expends his lustrative energies 
upon his street and stairway, but never 
thinks of washing his own shirt. Of the 
omnipresent evil odor he is never con- 
scious, but it is the very essence and be- 
trayal of the whole matter. Dogs are 
more sagacious; do not trust to ocular 
appearances ; the cloven foot of the devil 
would not move them; but let them 
once get to leeward of him, and he stands 
convicted in a moment. He, in his inno- 
cence, would probably be at far greater 
pains to cover those awkward hoofs of 
his than to determine the direction of the 
wind, But it is by oversights such as 
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this that so many honest people get into 
trouble. 
Ill. 


The aneient bridge which joins Haupt 
Strasse to the Schloss-Platz is the only re- 
spectable piece of architecture in Dresden. 
But it seems nearly impossible to make an 
ugly bridge. Its necessity is to produce 
an impression of combined lightness and 
power—of one kind of strength overcom- 
ing another—which is the essence of vitali- 
ty. It requires genius to erect an edifice 
which shall appear other than dead, but 
to build a lifeless bridge would need almost 
as much talent perverted. Man has seldom 
made anything so flattering at once to the 
eye and to the self-esteem of his kind. For 
bridges are fascinating not only at a dis- 
tance; it isa triumph even greater to stand 
upon them and watch the baffled current 
fret vainly below, slipping helpless past the 
sturdy feet of the piers, and hurrying in 
confusion away beneath the shadow of the 
arches. Here is adirect and palpable vic- 
tory gained over Nature, less exhilarating, 
no doubt, than a ship’s, but more assured. 
As we saunter across the pavement, firm 
in mid-air, we mentally exult in our easy 
superiority to the discomfort and _ peril 
from which we are protected. In every 
step we feel the whole pride of the builders 
in their accomplished work. Beholding 
the swirling charge of the river down upon 
us, we half-consciously identify ourselves 
with the massive masonry, and share its 
defiance of the onset. 

Yet it behoves our pride not to overween 
too far, since the immortal river must in 
the end overcome its stubborn old adver- 
sary. Indeed, one pier already succumb- 
ed, in days gone by, to the terrific down- 
rush of a spring flood, armed with huge 
battering-rams of ice. I have myself often 
watched great ice-slabs come sweeping on 
and dash harsh-splintering against the but- 
tresses, and pile themselves suddenly up on 
one another’s hoary shoulders, as if to scale 
the angry ramparts. But, though seeing, 
I could never feel the shock, or fancy the 
bridge endangered. In great freshets, 
however, when the river boils upwards to 
the key-stone and higher, the push must 
be like that of a giant’shand. ‘The arches 
are narrow, so that the stout piers seem to 
have pressed close to one another for mu- 
tual support; they stand foot to foot and 
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shoulder to shoulder, close embattled 
against their interminable foe. It is sad to 
think that the successful contest of hun- 
dreds of years must issue in ultimate defeat. 
It will be broken, one day—that rigid pha- 
lanx; first one and then another ancient 
warrior will crumble away, conquered but 
not subdued, and their stony remains will 
stand, for centuries longer, in the river bed 
where they fought; and a future age will 
dig up their foundation-piles, and out of 
them build a theory of a city which lay on 
the river banks some time in the prehisto- 
ric past. 

The bridge is not a wide one, but the 
summits of the outstanding piers are fur- 
nished with a semicircle of stone bench, 
which makes them look particularly com- 
fortable on midsummer afternoons. Were 
Dresden Florence indeed, these recesses 
would be spread two-deep with lazy /az- 
zaroni all day long. But somehow or 
other (though heaven knows there is little 
enough briskness or wide-awakeness in 
them), Saxons never lie about in pictur- 
esque attitudes, with their hat-brims drawn 
over their eyes. Saxons cannot be pic- 
turesque, and would only dislocate their 
joints if they tried to be so. To be pic- 
turesque requires an unconscious harmony 


of nature, and disregard of the rules of vul- 
gar conventionalism, or, better still, ignor- 
ance of them. But vulgar conventionalism 
is our Saxon hero’s best virtue; when he 
abandons it he becomes, not picturesque, 


but brutal. However, tired and shabby 
people do sometimes sit down on these 
stone benches, with due heed to the police 
regulations; so let us not be ungrateful. 
The law of keep-to-the-right, which is 
strictly enforced on this bridge, throws 
light on some of the traits both of the 
Government and the governed. The 
scheme works admirably; there is -never 
any jostling or hindrance; we roll along 
with our backs all turned to one another, 
and entirely relieved from the responsibili- 
ty of self-guidance. But we pay the pen- 
alty of this sweet immunity as soon as we 
get beyond the law's jurisdiction. We are 
run into so constantly that it seems as 
though the world had conspired against us. 
Everybody appears bent upon button-hol- 
ing us on particular business. If there be 
a moderate crowd in the streets, no 
amount of agility in dodging will enable us 
to get on fast: either we must shoulder 
down everyone we meet, or else resign 
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ourselves to a mile and a half per hour. 
It is useless to blame the Saxons for this 
—they cannot help it. They are so ac- 
customed to walking through life with the 
policeman’s hand on their coat-collar, that 
when his grasp is relaxed they stray with 
out helm or compass, and could not get 
out of the way of the devil, if he happen- 
ed to be in their path. A fairer mark for 
criticism is their lack of that American or 
English sense of humor which alone can 
compensate for the annoyance of such en- 
counters. To be easily put out or insult- 
ed, cannot be said to prove a lofty mag- 
nanimity. How we like men who can be 
amused where most people would get in a 
passion! Such men are stout-souled and 
self-respectful; but thin patiences proclaim 
meagre natures. And a Saxon crowd is 
deficient not in temper only. There is in 
the world none to which I would less wil- 
lingly trust a lady. As I have before had 
occasion to point out, the Saxons are a 
strictly logical people; they have suffi- 
cient intelligence to understand that the 
woman is the weaker vessel ; amd if she be 
unprotected, the syllogism is complete ; 
over she goes into the gutter, and let her 
thank her stars if no worse befall her. 

At night the bridge is lit with a double 
row of lamps; and, seen from a distance, 
the dark arches vanish, and the fire-points 
seem strung upon a thread, and suspended 
high over the river, which lovingly repeats 
them. Reflected in water, fire enriches 
both its mirror and itself—like truth dis- 
cerned in the shadowy bosom of allegory. 
But the Saxons are thrifty souls, who do 
not believe in letting their lights shine be- 
fore men, after the hour when sober citi- 
zens should be a-bed. Accordingly, one 
half of them are extinguished by eleven 
o’clock, and the remainder two or three 
hours later. There is nothing more 
strongly suggestive of incorrigible death 
than a street-lamp put out before daylight. 
It is the more forlorn because it had been 
so cheerful. No belated traveller needs 
other companions, if he be provided with 
an occasional lamp along his way. It 
shines and wavers, and has in it the mar- 
vellous sun-born quality of positive life ; it 
warms and burns, like his own household 
fire, and is thus a link “between his home 
and hini; it brings memories of genial 
hours, and doubly lights his way. The 
most natural god of fallen man was Fire; 
his was an ardent, and withal a poetic and 
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refined religion. Perhaps we should be 
no worse off were there more men, now-a- 
days, simple and reverent enough to rein- 
state his worship, They would possibly 
be no further from the ultimate truth than 
were they to evolve God from philosophi- 
cal mud-pies and Chaos. 
IV. 

Having crossed the bridge, and walked 
the length of a melancholy Droschkey- 
stand, we reach the Georgen Thor—the 
triple archway, beneath which entrance is 
made into Dresden proper—which is the 
very nucleus of quaint antiquarian interest. 
Let us therefore pause a moment to ad- 
mire, before proceeding further. 

That the archway is not ornamental 
must be admitted, but its parent was Ne- 
cessity, not Art. The way of it was this :— 
Once upon a time, but for no good reason 
that I ever heard, a Royal Palace was 
born into the world, and, as luck would 
have it, in Dresden. A more awkward, 
flat-faced, shapeless, insufferable barn of a 
Royal Palace was never before smeared 
with yellow plaster. Nevertheless, like 


other ill weeds, it grew apace, and, before 
long, had sprawled itself over a good part 
of the city ; but as there happened to be 


plenty of waste land thereabouts, which 
people thought might be covered with one 
kind of rubbish as well as with another, 
nothing was said, and the Royal Palace 
went on growing bigger and uglier every 
day. At length, however, it began to ap- 
proach the main thoroughfare of the city, 
and actually seemed to threaten interfer- 
ence with the popular freedom of traffic. 
Now, indeed, the wiseacres began to shake 
their heads, and whisper to one another that 
they should have fenced the Royal Palace 
in while it was yet young, and have 
obliged it to agree never to exceed reason- 
able bounds, and on no account to inter- 
fere with the lawful public freedom. But, 
alas ! their wisdom came too late ; for what 
was their consternation, on waking up one 
morning, at finding that this ugly, good- 
for-nothing, bare-faced Royal Palace had 
grown clear across their main thoroughfare, 
and then, to prevent its flank from being 
turned, it had scrambled hastily down a 
side street, and made fast its further end 
to a great sulky block of a building, nearly 
a quarter of a mile off! All direct access 
to the market-place was thus obstructed, 
and the city lay prone beneath the foot of 
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this intolerable Royal Palace. And so, 
doubtless, would it have remained to the 
present day, had it not been for the fairy 
godmother, Necessity. That redoubtable 
old personage, who has the valuable quali- 
ty of always being on hand when she is 
wanted, was not long in making her ap- 
pearance; and, seeing how matters lay, 
with her customary readiness of resource, 
she thrust three of her long fingers directly 
through the body of the Royal Palace, 
thereby opening a way for the people to 
run to and fro as before. So the people 
exulted, freedom of traffic was restored, 
and the lubberly Palace was obliged to put 
the best possible face upon its discomfi- 
ture. This it literally accomplished by 
setting the royal coat-of-arms over the 
tunnel, by declaring that it had itself 
caused the tunnel to be made for the good 
of the people, and by christening it 
“George’s Gate;” though why not 
“ Limited-Monarchy Gate,” or even 
“ Conservative-Republican Gate,” I never 
was able to discover. But it is said that 
the Royal Palace never grew any more 
after that deadly thrust given it by Neces- 
sity; nay, there are those who maintain 
that it is beginning to dwindle away, and 
who cherish hopes of finally getting rid of 
it altogether. Meanwhile, however, this 
is the end of the story: and the moral is 
in the story itself. 

Like many seeming misfortunes, this 
triple tunnel is of more service to Dresden 
than an unobstructed roadway would have 
been: it is so delightfully grotesque, me- 
dizeval, and mysterious. Its low-browed 
arches, as our imagination peeps beneath 
them, lend the city beyond a peculiar 
flavor of romance. Passing through the 
dusky groined passage-way, we seem to 
enter an interior world; we bid farewell to 
the upper life, and greet the narrow strip 
of sky, which shows between the high- 
shouldered roofs of the antique houses, as 
the first glimpse of a firmament hitherto 
unknown. That ideal German life—fore- 
shadowed in nursery songs and story-books 
—is now on the point of realisation; we 
keep our eyes open, half expecting to en- 
counter a gnome or a good-natured giant at 
every step; and are not a little indignant 
at meeting so many people with every-day 
dresses on. We make the most out of the 
old-fashioned black and yellow uniforms 
of the Royal messengers, the scanty petti- 
coats of the bare-legged peasant girls, and 
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the spiked helmets of the soldiery. We 
rejoice in the narrow gloom of the by-ways, 
in the gabled unevenness of the houses, in 
the fantastic enchantment of the shop- 
windows. And by the time we have 
traversed Schloss-Strasse and reached the 
Alt-Markt, we are ready to pronounce 
Dresden the genuine German Eldorado. 
Here, however, the real old city comes 
to an end, and disenchantment grows 
upon us at every fresh step; until, having 
wandered down See Strasse and Prager 
Strasse, and, from the verge of the rail- 
way, cast a glance at the brand-new block 
of sandstone palaces on the further side, 
which front the Reich Strasse and the Bis- 
marck Platz, we discover that the romantic 
charm wrought upon us by the mysterious 
old archway has quite worn off, and, alas! 
is never to be conjured back again. Once 
more we reiterate it—would that mankind 


knew where to stop! Dresden, with all 


its faults, might at least have remained 
Dresden ; but these monstrous outgrowths 
throw contempt not only upon the quaint 
simplicity of the original town, but still 
more upon themselves for pretending to 
belong to it. 

Let us saunter back to the Alt-Markt, 


which is full of suggestions. On our way 
we may observe, at the entrance of more 
than one street, a bit of board nailed to a 
~ stick, bearing the announcement, “ Strasse 
Gesperrt.” Let no rude hoof approach, 
no wheelinvade. ‘The poor street is dis- 
eased, and the surgeons are at work upon 
it. This warning-off lends a peculiar inter- 
est to the forbidden spot ; for the first time 
we feel impelled to make it a visit. Still 
more remarkable is the fascination attach- 
ing to empty-house lots, so soon as they 
are boarded up preparatory to beginning 
building. I know no place of public en- 
tertainment more sedulously visited. The 
moment the screen is well up, each knot- 
hole and crack becomes a prize to be 
schemed and fought for. Staid citizens, 
anxious business men, ddase men of the 
world, will pause for half an hour, eagerly 
scrutinising a bed of slaked lime, a pile of 
bricks under a shed, a couple of dirty lad- 
ders leaning against a maze of scaffolding, 
half-a-dozen old wheelbarrows, and as 
many workmen leisurely building a house 
with a pipe of tobacco and a can of beer 
each. The fairest coryp/dées ofa ballet would 
be vain of halfthe attention which these fel- 
lows receive. The explanation is to be 
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sought not only in the perverse instinct to 
see what is not meant to be seen; it is 
traceable likewise to that universal inter- 
est in the process of creation, which is 
among the most pregnant and significant 
traits of humanity. Who would not 
rather witness a house being built, or a 
book being written, than see either com- 
pleted ? And when the process may be 
viewed through surreptitious knot-holes, it 
is enough to captivate a Stoic! 

“Strasse Gesperrt ” is all too familiar to 
Dresdeners. The city is for ever under- 
going disembowelment ; some part of her 
internal economy is chronically out of kel- 
ter. It is the curse of Dresden that she is 
founded upon a rock: she lies in a granite 
basin, and can never get rid of her iniqui- 
ties. So imbued is her soil with impurity, 
the hero of the Augean stables himself 
would be baffled by it. Bad as is the dis- 
ease, however, the remedies do but com- 
plicate it. The Dresdeners appear to 
have an actual mania for hacking at their 
mother’s entrails, but their unnatural con- 
duct inflicts its own penalty. Her disease 
is contagious; not earth only is thrown up 
out of these trenches, but fever and small- 
pox likewise; whereof many die each 
year, the rich scarcely less often than the 
poor. I mention this because I believe it 
to be little known. The authorities, who 
are wise in their generation, so manage 
their reports that even the dying can 
hardly bring themselves to believe there is 
really anything the matter with them. 
The only meliorator, as has been already 
hinted, is the fierce north wind which at 
certain seasons, as if out of all patience 
with the foul atmosphere, sweeps madly 
through the city, bringing down tiles and 
chimneys, wrenching off windows, blowing 
away people’s hats, upsetting boats on the 
river and omnibuses on the bridge. Per- 
haps a desire to get through with its job 
as quickly as possible adds impetus to the 
blast. But the fallacy that Dresden is a 
healthy residence must be exploded. In 
addition to its feverish soil, it possesses 
one of the most trying climates in the 
world. They say the climate used former- 
ly to be better; which is certainly more 
credible than that it was ever worse. 


v. 
A little way down one of the most un- 


savory side-streets stands a pump, from 
which, oddly enough, is obtained the best 
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water in the city. To be sure, that is not 
saying much ; for the best water is quite 
undrinkable, and cannot be used, even for 
washing purposes, until after it has been 
boiled. The pump is made of iron, with 
ornamental mouldings, has a long curved 
tail, well polished by the friction of many 
hands, and a straight nose, with a single 
nostril underneath; so that the stream 
does not issue forth in a sparkling arch, 
after the graceful old fashion, but gushes 
straight down at right angles—probably,a 
more convenient arrangement. Although 
the pump itself may not be up to our ideal 
in Faust, the group of Dienstmaedchen, 
which gathers round it at water-drawing 
hours, 1s none the less pleasant to contem- 
plate. They assemble from far and near, 
a wooden pitcher in each hand, their heads 
and arms bare, their skirts tucked up ; full 
of free motion, relaxation, and fun. Ever 
since Rebecca’s time, who has not enjoy- 
ed the spectacle of young women at a 
spring? How graceful and feminine all 
their movements are, whether standing in 
good-humored gossip, awaiting their turn ; 
or stooping to place the pitcher beneath 
the spout; or lending vigorous strokes to 
the long pump-handle ; or tripping stout- 
ly away with their fresh-sparkling burden, 
splashing it ever and anon upon the pave- 
ment as they go. They seem especially to 
enjoy themselves at the water-drawing, as 
though it were an employment peculiarly 
suited to them. And so it is; men look 
as awkward at a pump as women graceful, 
To do the Saxon men justice, they never 
affront good taste in this matter, if there 
be a woman anywhere in the neighbor- 
hood to do their pumping for them. 
Women have been compared with wa- 
ter as to some of their qualities, but I 
think the two in many ways complements 
of each other, and this may be the reason 
their association produces so complete and 
satisfying an effect. Sea-born Aphrodite 
had been less beautiful as a child of earth ; 
and I would rather see a naiad than a ha- 
madryad, for instance. Depend upon it, 
women are never more dangerous than at 
a fountain or by the sea-shore, as statistics 
of engagements would easily prove: and 
does not this lend an additional touch of 
pathos to the thought that women are so 
apt to drown themselves when love de- 
ceives them? They draw bright water 
from the grimy earth for the purification 
and refreshment of mankind ; and if man- 
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kind prove ungrateful, a plunge into the 
self-same element provides their remedy. 
Speaking frankly, however, were these 
Dresden naiads to take an occasional 
plunge with no more serious purpose than 
that of cleanliness, the chances against 
their being driven to a final plunge by 
disappointed affection would be materially 
increased. 

Midway between the pump and the 
Schoppen stands the soda-water bottle. 
The water is manufactured by Doctor 
Struve, and isa pleasant beverage enough, 
especially the morning following an over- 
dose of beer. During the summer season 
it is sold at the Trink-Halle, which are 
scattered throughout the town, and for a 
mile or soamong the environs. They are 
neat clap-boarded little boxes, about ten 
feet square ; all made on the same pat- 
tern, with an open counter across the 
front, on which are abundance of flowers 
in pots, and behind the flowers a young 
lady, who is not to blame if she happens to 
be less fair than they. Occasionally a 
pretty girl will accept the situation ; but 
the service is not so popular as that in the 
beer saloons ; though the one is as seden- 
tary as the other is active. There is no 
chance for sociability ; the hostess has no 
chair to offer her guest ; and the compa- 
rative isolation combines with the lack of 
exercise to produce a gloomy and even 
forbidding demeanor strongly in contrast 
with the smiling freedom of the beer- 
maidens, not to mention the careless aban- 
don of the nymphs of the pump-handle. 

vI. 

Along with the new districts which have 
of late years been added to the city, the 
Dresdeners have seen fit to provide them- 
selves with a tramway. As an intelligent 
inhabitant informed me, tramways were 
first invented about two years ago, and 
Dresden was one of the first cities to make 
practical use of them. It commonly hap- 
pens that we are most proud of those 
things which we have, as it were, discov- 
ered ourselves ; and accordingly this hon- 
est populace regards its novel experiment 
with no little satisfaction, not unmixed 
with wonder, and even awe. 


“ T was not so fortunate as to be present at 
the first launching of these extraordinary 
engines ; but about a fortnight later I was 
attracted by the sight of a large and excited 
crowd assembled on the corner of Prager 
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and Waisenhaus Strasse. At that time 
there were rumors of strikes and disaffection 
among certain of the workmen employed by 
the Government; and I at once conceived 
that a disturbance had actually broken out, 
and that possibly a battle was even then in 
progress between the infuriated laborers and 
the police. In vain, however—having arrived 
breathless on the ground—did I look about 
for the combatants. Nobody seemed to be 
fighting ; no corpses were visible ; there was 
not so much as a drunken man or a woman in 
a fit. Nevertheless the crowd was manifestly 
wrought up to a high pitch of excitement 
about something ; and being too dull to di- 
vine the cause, and too proud to inquire it, I 
resolved patiently to await the issue. By-and- 
by I noticed that the tramway-rails were laid 
round this corner ; and then methought I be- 
gan to understand a little, 

“The crowd was massed on the sidewalk, 
and was kept there by two policemen. Some 
distance beyond the curb, in the hollow of the 
arc described by the rails in turning the cor- 
ner, stood a man in official costume, holding a 
whistle in his lips, upon which he played an ir- 
regular and very shrill tune. Occasionally he 
paused a moment to look down the street ; then 
turning to the crowd, gesticulated with a red 
flag in an agitated manner,and blew his whistle 
more sharply than before. After this had gone 
on for some time, and every heart was beating 
high with suspense, a distant rumbling noise 
was heard, like thunder, or still more like the 
rolling of the wheels of a tramway car. Along 
with this sound another of a different descrip- 
tion was audible—a sharp, penetrating sound, 
closely resembling the whistle of a tramway- 
car-driver. It was answered by the man on 
the corner with a wild, ear-piercing peal. At 
the same moment a hoarse voice shouted, 
‘Es kommt! es kommt " 

“Then began a tumult hard to describe. 
The cry was taken up and repeated. The 
crowd surged storm-like, those in front striv- 
ing to press back out of reach of danger, 
while those behind seemed madly bent on 
getting forward. All the time the rumbling 
grew louder and nearer, the whistling wilder 
and shriller, the gesticulations of the official 
on the corner with the red flag more violent 
and unintelligible. One poor fellow, the war- 
ring of whose emotions had been too much 
for him, entirely forsook his senses at this 
juncture ; and even as wild animals, when 
driven mad by terror, are said to rush straight 
into the jaws of danger, did he, eluding the 
grasp of the now exhausted policeman, dash 
frantically across the track. Women shrieked, 
strong men turned pale, and averted their 
eyes with a shudder. But a special Provi- 
dence guards the insane. The terrible tram- 
way car was still full thirty paces distant, and 
he gained the opposite side of the street in 
safety. 

“The next few moments comprise such a 
sickening whirl of sights, sounds, and emo- 
tions as only a pen of fire could ho pe to por- 
tray. Indeed, | have no very distinct recol- 
lection of what passed. Something I seem to 
hear of a clattering of steel-shod hoofs, a 
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panting of straining steeds, a grating of harsh- 
turning wheels. Something I seem to see of 
a face, grim-set, with a whistle in its mouth ; 
of a vast moving bulk, which was neither 
house nor chariot, but a mingling of the es- 
sential parts of both, sweepingin majestic 
grandeur round the iron curve. Something I 
seem to feel of a pride that was half awe, of an 
exultation that was mostly fear, of a wonder 
that was all bewilderment. But I remember 
no more. When I came to myself, I found 
that the tramway car had halted a rod or two 
beyond the turn, and was discharging its pale- 
faced passengers on the sidewalk. The dri- 
ver was chatting with one of the policemen, 
quietly, as if nothing of special importance 
had happened. The official on the corner had 
stepped into the neighboring beer saloon to 
whet his whistle. But I walked homeward, 
deep in thought. Come what might, at least 
I had lived to seea tramway car. 

“ The conviction forces itself upon me that 
tramway cars are alive; that, in addition 
to the destructive qualities of ordinary steam 
engines, they are endowed with an appalling 
intelligence all their own, which drivers and 
guards may be able in some degree to influ- 
ence, but not wholly to control. To have live 
engines rushing through our very strgets and 
over our shop doorsteps! Is it not tremen- 
dous, and really very alarming? But is it not 
also grand, and our own invention ? The fact 
that for so many years we have been taught to 
regard anything in the shape of a railway as 
the most forbidden of forbidden ground may 
explain the consternation wherewith we be- 
hold the dreaded rails winding their iron way 
into our daily walks. Time will, perhaps, ac- 
custom us to the innovation, though hardly 
during the present generation.”* 

I may be permitted to add that the 
cars appear exceptionally large to a foreign 
eye, and are further peculiar in being pro- 
vided with a second story, attainable by 
means of a couple of elaborate spiral 
staircases, one at each end: a sufficiently 
luxurious arrangement, though perhaps a 
good steam-lift would be an improvement. 
Inside they are very comfortable; and no 
one is allowed to stand up. They do not 
run singly and at short intervals, but in 
trains—two or three starting at the same 
time; and then a prolonged cessation. 
As for the men with red flags and whistles, 
who are stationed at short intervals all 
along the line, it is a question whether 
they are employed to summon the popu- 
lace to behold the greatness and majesty 
of tramway cars, or to warn them out of 
the way lest they be run over. Be that 
as it may, there is never any lack of spec- 
tators; and every week or so we hear of 





* Translated from the Journal of a Saxon 
acquaintance. 
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some poor creature’s naving been crushed 
beneath the Juggernautic wheels. 
Collisions with vehicles are frequent. 
The teamsters and Droschkey drivers 
have a deadly feud with tramway cars; 
the latter because the cars injure their 
business; the former because they make 
them “turn out.” The police always sup- 
port the new-fangled tramways, and the 
feud is thereby embittered. Most oppro- 
brious epithets are exchanged, and occa- 
sionally matters proceed further yet. 
Once I saw a lumbering great wagon 
heavily bumped by a car. The wagoner, 
an uncouth, stolid-featured fellow, started 
at the jar as though a new and very ugly 
soul had suddenly entered into him. He 
stood up, shaking his fist and his whip, 
and shrieking out a great volume of abuse 
and defiance. The car passed on leaving 
him to rave his fill. But this did not sat- 
isfy him. He presently jumped down 
from his box and gave chase, whip in 
hand, his long ragged coat flying out be- 
hind him. He caught up with the car, 
and lashed it with his whip as though it 
had been a sentient being. The guard 
was standing on the platform, but it was 
not until he had said something to the 
revengeful wagoner, that the latter’s whip 
was aimed at him. The fellow probably 
thought that since the guard was connect- 
ed with the car, it would be as well to 
give him a share of the car’s punishment. 
He sprang on the step, and so ptied the 
unfortunate official with his knotted lash, 
as soon to force him to retreat inside. 
The victor then jumped off, fetching the 
car a parting thwack as he did so, and 
ran back to his wagon, laughing hysteri- 
cally, talking incoherently to himself, and 
tossing up his arms, in the savage glee of 
satiated vengeance. He ran directly into 
the arms of an impassive, inexorable, hel- 
meted policeman ; and there I left him. 


Vil. 


Dresden abounds in squares or market- 
places, of great size in comparison with 
the uniform gloomy narrowness of the 


streets. It seems as though the streets, 
ever and anon, got tired of being narrow, 
and suddenly outstretched their mouths 
into a portentous yawn. If only a com- 
promise could be effected between the ex- 
pansion of the market-places and the con- 
traction of the thoroughfares, Dresden 
would become a more consistent as well 
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as a better ventilated capital. These 
market-places confine themselves rigidly 
to business; they are market-places, not 
parks or.pleasure-gardens. Every square 
foot of them is solidly paved; no enclosed 
grass-plots, no flower-beds, bushes or trees 
are allowed. If you want such things, go 
where they are to be had; but when you 
enter the city make up your mind to city 
and nothing else. 

I confess a decided preference for this 
arrangement over that which prevails in 
American and English cities—the forcing 
scraps of country into the midst of every 
chance gap between the houses. Setting 
aside the question of hygiene, the effect of 
such violence done to Nature must be de- 
pressing to everyone capable of being de- 
pressed. Could there be imagined two 
more irreconcileable elements than trees 
and brick walls? unless it were flower- 
beds and street-pavements? ‘The houses, 
being in the majority, put out the trees; 
the trees, so far as they have any efficacy 
at all, satirise the houses. If we are in the 
garden, glimpses of the surrounding build- 
ings distract our attention from the foliage ; 
and if we would hear birds sing, it must 
be to an accompaniment of carriage- 
wheels and street-cries. Should we con- 
trive to find a more secluded nook, where 
we might pretend for a moment to forget 
the city, we are in constant anxiety lest 
some untoward chance confront us with 
our hypocrisy. Or if, on the other hand, 
we stand outside the railings, the case is 
no way bettered; the poor garden seems 
to pine like a bird in its cage, and, so far 
from refreshing us, imposes a heavy tax 
on our sympathies, 

Nature must not be surrounded. Her 
beauty is not compatible with shackled 
limbs; she must be free to extend to the 
horizon and salute the sky. Caged Na- 
ture will not sing, and loses her power to 
bless. She may hold a city in her bosom, 
hike a jewel, and both she and the jewel 
will look the prettier; but either her ma- 
jority must be without limit, or else all 
comparison should be avoided. Never 
bring the country into town in larger quan- 
tity than may go into a flower-pot. If 
harmony and hygiene must come into 
collision here, I am inclined to let hygiene 
go to the wall, as Dresden does. Let us 
abolish cities, if we can, but not by throw- 
ing green grass and flowers at them. 

The Dresden market-place looks dreary 
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enough, say, on a Sunday, when it has 
been swept severely clean, and the level 
expanse of stone is unbroken by so much 
asacigar-stump. It needs some audacity 
to walk across it—the expanse is so large, 
and the conspicuousness so complete. 
The houses on opposite sides stare hope- 
lessly at one another, like hungry guests 
across an empty dining-table; and it seems 
as though the table never could be laid. 
But see what a transformation takes place 
on Friday morning—market-day through- 
out Germany. The naked plain, which 
seemed incurably barren yesterday, has 
wonderfully brought forth what appears to 
be a great crop of colossal mushrooms, 
whereof the smallest stands six feet high. 
They arise from amidst fertile under- 
growths of vegetables and produce of all 
kinds; and beneath them, in comfortable 
chairs made out of three-quarters of a bar- 
rel, stuffed and padded with old carpeting, 
sit robust old ladies in flannel petticoats 
and wooden shoes, every one of them knit- 
ting a blue stocking, and no less indefati- 
gably soliciting passers-by for their cus- 
tom. ‘The morning sun slants across the 
scene, gilding the umbrella-tops, and 
gloating over the heaps of fresh green 
vegetables, and everywhere making merry 
with the warm, omnipresent, stirring, shift- 
ing, murmuring life which crowds the mar- 
ket-place from brim to brim. 

There is nothing else in Dresde@m so 
broadly picturesque and amusing, so rich 
in antique and piquant characteristics, so 
redolent of humor and good-humor, as are 
her markets and out-door fairs. The open 
sky and kindly sunshine give an air of in- 
formality to the ugly business of buying 
and selling, which renders it charming. 
Bewitching are the primitive stands im- 
provised by these country dames for the 
display of their wares. They, too, are be- 
witching in their way—a brown and wrin- 
kled tribe, but full of shrewdness, and of 
broad, ready wit, that is often apt and 
amusing. There they sit, from early morn- 
ing till late afternoon, and then the whole 
establishment is packed into the dog-cart, 
and trundled away. 

Their costume is markedly simple, espe- 
cially when compared with the fearfully 
and wonderfully-made head-dresses and 
sleeves which are the fashion elsewhere on 
the Continent. They possess, moreover, an 
admirable talent for making themselves 
comfortable ; never dash our spirits by as- 
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suming a miserable and lugubrious de- 
meanor, but, on the contrary, wear the 
very most prosperous face possible, and 
address their customers not with an unin- 
telligible whine, but with hearty compli- 
ments and clever flatteries, to which the 
cheerful suggestion that they can furnish 
the very commodity which alone is need- 
ed to give the finishing touch to our 
worldly well-being, appears a purely un- 
premeditated addition. I owe much to 
these excellent personages, and rejoice in 
this opportunity of acknowledging my 
debt. Had my acquaintance with Dres- 
den never extended beyond the shadow of 
their big umbrellas, doubtless I had brought 
away more genial memories of it. As a 
background to their sturdy figures, the 
ugly houses, with their plaster faces and 
hump-backed roofs, acquire an undefina- 
ble charm. Whoever delineates Saxon 
life and manners, whether with pen or 
pencil, should not fail to give the market- 
place an honorable position in his picture. 
The sun always shines there. 

These Friday-morning market-women 
must, however, be distinguished from what 
may be called the every-day class, who 
have permanent stands at this and that 
street-corner, rented by the year; who sit, 
not in three-quarter barrels, but in little 
wooder. sentry-boxes, painted green; who 
never exert themselves to solicit custom, 
but let their wares speak their own com- 
mendation ; who suffer the buyer to de- 
part as he came, iastead of throwing after 
him the affectionate injunction, “ Come 
again, highly-honored individual! Forget 
not your most devoted servant!” Their 
permanence, in short, seems to have dried 
up in them the springs of that #a?ve and 
piquant humor which their Friday-morning 
sisters bring in fresh from the fields, along 
with the turnips and cabbages. They be- 
come as stiff and taciturn as the little 
wooden boxes in which half their lives are 
passed ; and, notwithstanding many luxu- 
rious appliances in the way of wraps, cush- 
ions, and footstools, which in the course ot 
time they contrive to get together, they 
never look half so comfortable and con- 
tented as our jolly old favorities of the Alt- 
Markt. 

Certainly this market is worth all the 
enclosed parks and pleasure-gardens in the 
world. It is the only satisfactory solution 
of the problem how to bring city and 
country together. Set them on the honest, 
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if unzsthetic, basis of buy and-sell, and 
the meeting will redound to their mutual 
credit and profit. 


VIL, 


But the Alt-Markt, in company with its 
smaller brethren, is indispensable for even 
more important purposes than the ac- 
commodation of Friday-morning market- 
women. Thrice or four times in a year, 
but notably towards Christmas, does 
Dresden give symptoms of being in an 
interesting situation. After a few days’ 
labor, and considerable turmoil and con- 
fusion, she is happily delivered of a pro- 
geny of ten thousand little booths, more 
or less, which straightway proceed to 
arrange themselves into a miniature city 
within the city, and, in their turn, mys- 
teriously ‘to bring forth an inexhaustible 
store of every description of merchandise. 
Meanwhile, a myriad army of buyers and 
merry-makers has assembled from the sur- 
rounding country, and a grand carnival 
and celebration takes place known as the 
Jahr-Markt, or Christmas Fair. It contin- 
ues for a week or ten days, until, Christ- 
mas being fully come, the residue of mer- 
chandise is packed away in boxes and 
baskets, and the little booths, being thus 
stripped of all their finery, are themselves 
rapt away to some limbo or other, there 
to await the time when they shall be born 
again. 

The earliest symptom of approaching 
festivity, however, is the sudden up-growth, 
in every quarter of the city, of extensive 
forests of young fir-trees. ‘They are of all 
heights, from twelve inches to twenty feet, 
and there are so many of them that every 
man, woman, and child in Dresden might 
take one each, and yet leave half as many 
more behind. They sprout forth from 
every nook and corner, and are not at all 
embarrassed by the necessity they are 
under of taking up their stand on cold 
stone pavements. Indeed, they altogether 
dispense with roots, substituting for them 
the more convenient arrangement of two 
billets of wood, mortised together at right 
angles, with a hole at the intersection, into 
which the stem of the tree is fitted. The 
only contingency under which this princi 
ple is defective, is when the wind blows. 
A moderate gust will overturn an entire 
grove, like a row of cards; and in the 
event of a persistent breeze, the foresters 
resign themselves with the best grace they 
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may, not attempting to set it on end again 
until the elements have calmed down. 
Their appearance, sitting erect amidst so 
much ‘prostration, is not a little forlorn ; 
it would seem more appropriate were they 
to utter a melancholy wail, and fall down 
likewise. These trees, it need scarce be 
said, are the property of the good Santa 
Claus, and are one and all destined to 
produce a crop of fruit which shall gladden 
the hearts of heaven knows how many chil- 
ren. In view of so glorious a consumma- 
tion, no wonder they consent to exchange 
their comfortable roots for the insecure 
foot-hold of a wooden cross; and, after the 
fruit-bearing season is over, to live on 
memory in the attic until the period of 
their second and final coruscation in the 
kitchen fire. They make friends with all 
ranks, from peer to peasant; and in the 
case of any other people than this would 
probably create some temporary bond of 
sympathy between rich and poor. But 
each individual Saxon walks off with his 
own tree, and enjoys it in his own way, with- 
out troubling his head about his neighbor. 
As the trade grows brisk, we are contin- 
ually startled at the singular spectacle of 
animated fir-trees hastening up and down 
the streets, and running into us on the 
corners ; careering to and fro through the 
crowd, as though in anxious search after 
theirowners. It seems almost a pity that 
so many thousands of beautiful young trees 
should every year be sacrificed, even to so 
beneficent a deity as Santa Claus. But, 
whencesoever they come, the supply never 
appears to run short; and, perhaps, the 
brief splendor of these Christmas forests 
is better than gloomy centuries upon the 
impassive hills. 

Having provided ourselves with a Christ- 
mas-tree, we must next repair to the booths 
for wherewithal to dress it. Ever since I 
began to take an interest in story-books, 
the word “ booth” has had an inexpressible 
fascination for me. The spell originated, 
I think, in a picture of a booth ona certain 
page of an unforgetable German fairy- 
volume called “The Black Aunt ;” which, 
likewise, contained the tragic history of 
Nutcracker and Sugar-dolly, and the 
touching romance of Johnnie and Maggie. 
Most children, I trust, have known the 
Black Aunt, or some of her kindred; but 
comparatively few can have been so for- 
tunate as to stumble upon the palpable re 
alisation of her wondrous tales—just at the 
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moment too when they were perhaps ready 
to question her veracity. Noless happy 
a destiny, however, was reserved for me, 
in wandering through the toy-district of 
the Christmas Fair; and the sentiment 
stirred in me by what I saw there was 
tender to the verge of emotion. I have 
walked thgse fairy streets for hours, and 
not one of the tow-headed little rascals, 
who were for ever stumbling betwixt my 
legs, was more captivated or credulous 
than I. 

As for the booths, they are of suffi- 
ciently simple construction, being mere 
sheds of plain boards which much rain and 
snow, and a little sunshine, have tinted a 
rusty black. They range from six to ten 
feet in height and breadth, and are open 
in front, and roughly fitted with half-a- 
dozen shelves. The counter is generally 
made of a long plank, supported at each 
end by a barrel, and the only way for the 
merchant to get in or out ofhis shop is to 
crawl underneath this arrangement. Every- 
thing about the establishment is temporary ; 
we feel that, though it is here to day, this 
very night may see it taken to pieces, and 
carted off into oblivion; and this transito- 
riness is in powerful contrast with the 


brilliant and warm intensity of its life so 


long as it endures, Certainly it endows 
it with a charm unknown to shops, how- 
ever gorgeous, whose existence is measured 
by years rather than hours, Charming, 
too, is the set-off given by these weather- 
beaten boards to the gaudy colors of the 
freshly-painted toys, the gilt gingerbread, 
and the sugar-plums. It is all story-book ; 
and, as we gaze, we half listen for the 
turning of the leaf, or the injunction to go 
to bed,-and hear the rest another time. 
Most of the booths bear a black placard, 
whereon is painted in white letters the 
name of the proprietor, together with his 
or her condition in life, and native piace. 
“Frau Mellot, Wittwe, aus Tirol:” so we 
stare at Frau Mellot, who is a comely wo- 
man, not too old, and wonder whether 
her husband met his death hunting cha- 
mois ; and whether there is not something 
marked in the regard of yonder stout, 
curly-headed Fritz Wagner, vendor of 
earthenware from Bohemia, who keeps the 
wooth on the other side of the way. Frau 
Mellot is doing an excellent business in 
cheese and sausages. Next year, perhaps, 
the two establishments will have become 
one—the earthen pots will have wedded 
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the sausage and cheese. For it is scarcely 
possible to avoid feeling a lively personal 
interest in these people; they are all cha- 
racters in our story-book, and their welfare 
is essential to the happy development of 
the narrative. “ Hier nur giebt es billige 
Waaren !” shouts Fritz, with a sly wink at 
the widow; and she tosses her head, and 
calls, “ Ein Groschen das Stiick, hier! hier 
ist jedes Stiick nur ein Groschen!” Then 
she catches my eye, and at once attacks 
my sensibilities thus :— Buy something 
of me, then—you, dear sir! you, who 
appear so benevolent and so wealthy!” 
No, no, Frau Mellot, I will not be your 
cat’s-paw, to give honest Fritz the heart- 
ache; nay, is he not jealous already ? me- 
thinks there is something sinister in the way 
he balances that earthen jug, and glances 
atmy head! Farewell for the present ; but 
next year, if all goes well, I will buy both 
a round of cheese and a stone jar to keep 
it in. 
IX. 


The booths occupy not only the squares, 
but the streets and alleys likewise, and still 
there never seems to be half room enough, 
We cannot hope to inspect them all, and, 
perhaps, our best plan will be to confine 
our observations to the Alt-Markt collec- 
tion, which in itself forms a large town, 
and may be looked upon as Santa Claus’s 
head-quarters. The shops are arranged 
with admirable regularity in avenues and 
cross-streets, the widest barely seven feet 
in breadth; and, generally speaking, each 
street is devoted to a separate kind of 
goods, so that, by the time we have been 
through them all, we shall have beheld 
as large a variety of cheap and reason- 
ably worthless commodities as were ever 
brought together within similar limits since 
time began. In this quarter, for instance, 
the whole world seems to have been turned 
to leather, and so strong is the perfume of 
tanned hides that, for the moment, we for- 
get that other fundamental odor which 
reigned here last week, and will resume its 
ancient sway to-morrow or the day after. 
Here we turn the corner, and straightway 
the eye is attacked by an overpowering 
onset of all the colors of the rainbow, be- 
sides a great many which the most chari- 
table rainbow would indignantly repudiate, 
embodied in hundreds and thousands of 
rolls of stout coarse flannels, such as the 
peasant-women make up into petticoats 
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for holiday wear. This district is very 
popular with the fair sex, though less so 
than the region of crude ribbons and price- 
less jewellery further on. The next street 
epitomises the iron age, and is resonant 
with pots and kettles, flat-irons and pokers, 
rakes, spades, and kitchen cutlery ; but I 
think iron should be excluded from fairs, 
as being too permanent and uncompro- 
mising an element where change and the 
brilliance of a moment are the chief 
aim and attraction. Pleasanter and more 
interesting is the place of baskets and 
wicker-work, where we may see the osiers 
being deftly and swiftly wrought up into 
an amazing variety of pretty or eccentric 
forms. Germany is notable for basket- 
making as well as for pottery—the two 
most primitive and not least graceful in- 
dustries known to man. 

Manifestly, however, we are not equal 
to the task of perambulating even the Alt- 
Markt. We pause on the verge of a wil- 
derness of sparkling glass-ware, and alto- 
gether neglect the extensive assortment of 
dried fish and groceries which monopolise 
the stalls on the further side of the square. 
Neither can we hope to do justice to the 
numberless shows of fat women and strong 


men, of wild children and tame mice, of 
conjurors and mountebanks, which swarm 


here no less than at other fairs. The 
truth is, I am anxious to spend such time 
as remains to us in the toy department, 
which occupies the centre of the Christmas 
township, and is the nucleus of resort and 
gaiety into the bargain. 

Here, indeed, is rich bewilderment piled 
ten deep! Every inch of space is used 
and used again, until we are ready to for- 
get that such a thing as space exists. The 
vendors are up to their neck in toys; toys 
are piled onthe counters, hung from hooks 
and along lines, crammed into baskets. 
Assuredly there are more toys in the 
world than anything else—toys are the sole 
reality and business of life, and all else is 
mere pastime and make-believe. They 
are all immortal, too; for here are the 
jumping monkeys and dancing harlequins, 
the red-roofed villages and the emerald- 
green poplar trees, the Noah’s Arks, the 
drums, and the trumpets—all the things of 
our childhood, which we have loved and 
smashed to pieces—all as active, as life- 
like, as brilliant, as new and unstained as 
when we saw them first so many years 
ago. Here is the gallant Nutcracker, with 
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his stiff pig-tail, powerful jaw, and staring 
blue eyes; beside him the sweet and gen- 
tle Sugar-dolly, to whose tragic fate I have 
never.been able to resign myself. Yonder 
is the famous cock who flew to the top of 
the barn and gave up crowing, but who 
turns constantly this way and that on one 
leg, to see whence the wind blows. Near 
him the squirrel, joint hero with Nut- 
cracker in that never-to-be-forgotten duel 
of theirs, And here are dear Johnnie and 
Maggie, grown not a day older; or, if 
they be the descendants of the historic 
pair, reproducing the characteristics of 
their progenitors with a completeness 
which would make Mr. Galton the happi- 
est man in England. Nor will we forget 
Hans Christian Andersen’s tin soldier, with 
his shouldered musket, his single leg, 
and his rigid observance of discipline. It 
appears he was not melted up after all; 
and I see the little dancer whom he loved 
pirouetting not far away. She is a giddy 
little lady, and military discipline is a seri- 
ous matter, especially of late years; but I 
have faith that they will yet live long 
enough to meet and make one another 
happy. We human beings are mere toys, 
who are born, and die, and never come 
again; but these beings who are not hu- 
man, and whom we rather look down 
upon, perhaps, are for ever beginning their 
existence, and will be the delight of chil- 
dren of future eras when those of ours 
shall be streaks of sunset cloud! 

Verily, this is an enchanted land, un- 
changing amidst the world’s change, un- 
disturbed amidst our wars and factions. 
Santa Claus has learned the secret of wise 
government. Here dwells no common 
sense nor logic—no atomic theofy nor 
doctrine of evolution, The inhabitants of 
this kingdom know neither Hegel nor 
Kant, yet theirs is the true philosophy of 
the unconditioned. ‘The ship of humanity 
pitches in a heavy sea, but these little peo- 
ple are the ballast that keep her from rolling 
over. Germany has ever been the home 
of toys—let her beware lest her ambition 
move them to emigration! She may con- 
quer Europe and command the seas, but 
all shall not avail if she let this little 
Noah’s Ark escape her ports. In a few 
years, more or less, her reign must come 
to an end: and Bismarck, for all his 
bluster, is not immortal; but if he lives 
long enough to drive Nutcracker and 
Sugar-dolly out of Germany—and it seems 
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probable he may—not the conquest of 
many Europes would compensate the 
loss; for when Nutcracker and Sugar-dolly 
depart, they will take the child-heart with 
them; men will be born old in the next 
generation : and we need not pursue our 
speculations further, because those who 
have never been children will not be apt 
to fall into the absurdity of begetting any. 

This is no fanciful warning; the seeds 
of the catastrophe are already sown. At 
the Christmas fair last year a hateful sus- 
picion possessed me that the children were 
not quite what they used to be; they 
clustered round the booths, indeed, and 
stared at the toys, but some of them 
seemed half-ashamed of their interest, 
while others were positively and brutally 
indifferent. I saw a great peasant, six 
feet high, stand for ten minutes with his 
mouth hanging open from pure delight 
and astonishment at sight of a jumping- 
jack, which a miserable little rascal, not 
seven years old, passed by with hardly so 
much as a glance, and I suppose he spent 
his money on a topographical map of 
France. As for the countryman, I believe 
to this day (though I did not see him do 
it) that he ended by buying the jumping- 
jack. Unfortunately, however, the small 


boys will outlive the tall countrymen, and 
who will buy the jumping-jacks then ? 


x. 

The vein we have fallen into is too sad 
a one for this blessed season, and we must 
try to think of something else. The pro- 
prietors of the booths are always an inter- 
esting study ; and seem to be under no 
restrictions as regards either sex or age. 
I have seen a candy booth in charge of a 
boy so small that he was obliged to mount 
on a chair to bring his head above the 
counter; and he could walk out under- 
neath it without stooping. How he could 
bring himself to sell what must have been 
to his mind priceless treasures, is beyond 
my comprehension ; not only did he ac- 
complish this feat, however, but he showed 
an aptitude for business and a shrewdness 
which might have put many an older 
practitioner to the blush. 

There is a goodly number of grown-up 
men among the merchants, and the most 
of them are unusually fat. I suppose a 
dozen or twenty years of sitting behind a 
counter in the open air, with no further 
Occupation save eating, smoking, and 
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drinking beer, would go far towards fat- 
tening a skeleton. One fellow I remem- 
ber (at least, I remember his head and 
shoulders; the rest of him—if there were 
any rest—was so completely hidden be- 
hind the heaps of salt herrings and sau- 
sages which formed his stock-in-trade as to 
suggest the idea that he had resolved him- 
self into them so far, and would finish the 
process by and by) whose physiognomy 
was overlaid with an amount of padded 
blubber such as would have made a prime 
pair of Bath chaps look famished in com- 
parison, It was my fancy that he was 
a good deal too fat to talk, and, indeed, I 
never saw him so much as open his 
mouth. His eyes were very fishy, and 
there was something of the sausage in the 
modelling of his nose, and in his mottled 
complexion, 

The majority of the shop-keepers, how- 
ever, seem to be women of between 
twenty and forty years old, all of them 
knitting on the interminable German 
stocking. The spirits of the women are 
both depressed and elevated more easily 
than the men’s; at ail events, the latter 
assume an air of phlegmatic indifference 
under misfortune which few women are 
able to imitate. In prosperity all grin 
alike, till one would think fate could 
never again have the heart to frown upon 
them. Nor do I suppose she ever does 
very seriously ; a rainy day is the heaviest 
calamity which she is likely to inflict upon 
them. To be sure, few things are more 
uncomfortable and depressing than a rainy 
day ata fair. The outlying wares must 
be covered over with ugly black oilcloth, 
or gathered in out of sight; the water 
trinkles through the cracks of the boards, 
and drips exasperatingly down upon the 
empty counter; the crowd of customers 
sensibly diminishes, and business prospects 
are gloomy. What if the weather con- 
tinue in this mood till Christmas, leaving 
our boxes full and our pockets empty ? 
But when the sun breaks forth once more, 
and a brisk frost makes all bright and dry 
again, what a change in these good peo- 
ple’s visages! They have shortened an 
inch or two, and now the booths put 
forth their leaves again, like flowers in the 
morning. 

After we have become familiar with the 
daylight aspect of the fair, it is well to 
visit it after dark, when the flaring lamps 
fantastically illuminate the long array of 
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sparkling and glowing merchandise, and 
reveal the multitudinous faces of the 
shifting crowd ; and all is projected against 
the sable back-ground of night with an 
effect which is magical indeed, and ren- 
ders the scene at once more real and 
more visionary than ever. What London 
or Paris can boast such streets as these, 
where the whole house-line is one endless 
shop-window ? where there is no inch of 
bare wall or vacant pavement? Where 
else is such a solid wedge of life as here— 
such bustle and babble—crowding and 
brilliancy ? We are under unceasing pres- 
sure of shoulders, backs and fronts on 
every side. There are fifty human faces 
within a radius of five feet from our own ; 
and we seem to tread upon a dense under- 
growth of children. A crowd such as this, 
whereof each individual is intent upon his 
own private and particular affairs, and is 
not observant of any one else, is as good 
as solitude or better. It is only when the 
mob is more or less inspired by some 
common sentiment or purpose, that its 
unpleasant qualities become manifest. I 
mean, of course, the morally unpleasant 
ones; the physical drawbacks are not so 
lightly got rid of. This Saxon crowd has 
a larger proportion of elderly persons in it, 
and of those who come on business rather 
than pleasure, than would be the case with 
a similar gathering in America or England. 
But we meet specimens of every class and 
not a few nationalities of men. Occasion- 
ally an American or an Englishman turns 
up, and more rarely with a lady on his 
arm. 

I cherish agreeable recollections of a 
certain elderly Englishman wham I used 
to meet every day at the Christmas Fair, 
some six years ago. He was always 
hand in hand with a beautiful little girl 
about ten years old, whose fair skin and 
long yellow hair were well contrasted with 
the ruddy geniality which glowed in his 
complexion and twinkled in his jolly eyes, 
and with the crisp whiteness of his beard 
and moustache. His attire was invariably 
faultless, and he was evidently not uncon- 
scious of the nicety of its adaptation to his 
rather slender figure. A more prosperous- 
looking old gentleman I have seldom 
seen ; and between him and his fair-haired 
grandchild there was palpable evidence of 
avery tender companionship and affection. 
There were no two people at the fair who 
entered with more zest into the spirit of 
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the fun. The sympathy of each enhanced 
the excitement and enjoyment of the other. 
Early in the week they selected one of the 
biggest and straightest trees in the whole 
Christmas forest, and thenceforward until 
Christmas Eve they bought such a quan- 
tity of toys, bonbons, and knick-knacks as 
it makes one’s heart warm to think of. 
This pair of youthful personages con- 
tributed more than all the rest of the 
Visitors to making the Christmas element 
of the fair an abiding reality. Looking 
ati[them, it became impossible to doubt 
that Christmas was something more than 
a word. Their preoccupation and un- 
consciousness of observation were priceless 
evidence, and argument incontrovertible, 
Not that other people fail to have a 
very good time. Towards evening, the 
soldiers from the neighboring barracks 
get their furlough, and come down in 
their dark, scarlet-trimmed uniforms, with 
visored caps and sparkling sword-hilts. 
Here, as elsewhere throughout the world, 
their sway is supreme over the servant- 
girl’s heart. I never observed these 


humble lovers say much to each other; 
but they stand holding each other’s hands, 
and evidently full of an exalted amiability 


which is preferable to most conversation. 
The soldiers have one marked advantage 
over the rest of the Saxon nation—they 
are neatly and tidily dressed. ‘The cos- 
tume of the average non-military man is 
sadly demoralised. During the winter he 
unfailingly makes his appearance in a long 
voluminous garment having sleeves like a 
coat, but otherwise anomalous. It is lined 
throughout with fur, and has a fur collar 
and cuffs, heavy enough to make a polar 
bear perspire. Yet these Saxons, whose 
physical warmth appears to be as defective 
as that of their affections, craw! about in 
their great fur sacks from November to 
May: as though with intent to retain the 
atmosphere of last summer until the 
summer to comes Again, I find it cha- 
racteristic of them that they should rather 
be at pains to prevent cold from getting 
in than to kindle an inward warmth 
whereby to repel it. ‘That genial English- 
man we spoke of just now, never wore 
anything heavier than an immaculate velvet 
walking coat, buttoned over his chest, and 
slanting down to the pearl-grey perfection 
of his pantaloons. Even his yellow kid 
gloves were half the time carried in one 
hand, But the kindly ardor of his heart 
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—and likewise, doubtless, of the fine old 
crusted port which he quaffed every day at 
dinner—not only kept him warm, but made 
him the cause of warmth in others. . . 

We have lingered so long at this 
Christmas Fair, that all opportunity for 
the sober prosecution of our original 
programme is lost, and, for my own part, 
I am glad of it, At best, we can only say 
of Dresden streets as of the woes of Troy, 
“ forsitan et hac olim meminisse juvabit.” 
If we praise them, it must be negatively— 
thus:—The new districts are even more 
uninteresting than the old, and the old 
are, if possible, more abominably unsavory 
than the new. Such language, whether 
flattering or not, is hardly in harmony 
with the spirit of the season, and we are 
glad to be spared the use of it. 

I feel tempted, on the other hand, to 
pronounce at this point a eulogistic pero- 
ration on the Saxon Christmas; pointing 
out that insomuch as they (in ,common 
with other Teutons) lay more stress on 
Christmas celebrations than any other 
people, it logically follows that they are 
inspired with a larger portion of the 
Christian spirit, and of that simple, beauti- 
ful charity which gives for pure love of 
giving. IfI do not say this, it is because 
the Saxons would themselves be the last 
to comprehend the meaning of such an 
imputation, and the first to ridicule it 
when they did. That part of charity 
which consists in making presents is, 
with them, but another name for barter. 
Rochefoucauld has observed (and he 
must have had Saxony in his eye at the 
time) that gratitude is a keen sense of 
favors to come; and he might have added 
—still making the same tacit application— 
that generosity is a shrewd calculation of 
probable returns. A Saxon once told me 
that he spent more money at Christ- 
mas than during all the rest of the year; 
but added, with touching zaivet?, that he 
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more than got it back again. Instead of 
buying what they need from time to time, 
as less charitable people do, they wait 
until Christmas, and then make all their 
purchases in a lump. “But,” and here 
our Saxon friend lays his forefinger slily 
beside his nose, “ no one buys directly for 
himself. .Did he so, not only would 
Christmas parties become superfluous, but, 
not improbably, he might be served less 
well than had he entrusted himself to his 
acquaintances, 

“ Say I have twenty friends: in buying 
each of them a present I expend my two- 
hundred thaler, reserved for the purpose. 
Good. Each, now, gives me a present in 
return; I appraise their value, and nine 
times from ten I find myself ten thaler to 
the good. It is a science, Sir !” 

This seems plausible, though, of course, 
some one among the twenty must be a 
sufferer ; but all life is a lottery. And— 
putting the question of pecuniary profit in 
the background for a moment —shall we 
count as nothing all that sweet incense of 
flattery and compliment which the occa- 
sion warrants us in burning beneath one 
another's noses? I trow not, for only 
under the circumstances we have supposed 
do such compliments acquire their full 
flavor. It is well enough for my friend to 
call me generous, but half my enjoyment 
of his recognition is destroyed if I am out 
of pocket by my generosity. What the 
world needs is—and it may thank the 
Saxon nation for the hint—a new set of 
virtues, guaranteed to do all the work of 
ordinary virtues, and to receive all their 
meed of praise; but ensured against be- 
ing of the slightest risk or inconvenience 
to their owner. To sit still and declare 
that virtue is its own reward, is folly, and 
weak folly; we must set to work, and 
make it its own reward—and a good, 
solid, marketable reward, too ! — Con- 
temporary Review. 


——- eee ---- 
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Mr. INGRAM, the editor of a new edi- 
tion of the works of Poe, has prefixed to 
the first volume a memoir in which he 
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endeavors to vindicate Poe’s memory 
from the charges generally received. The 
impression has hitherto been that Poe was 
a drunkard and a thoroughpaced Bohe- 
mian. According to Mr. Ingram, the 
truth has been entirely distorted by Rufus 
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Griswold, who has till now been Poe’s 
only biographer. Griswold, indeed, is ac- 
cused by Mr, Ingram, not merely of dis- 
torting facts, but of dowiiright mendacity. 
We must confine ourselves here to record- 
ing our impression that Griswold certainly 
colored his picture far too highly, either 
because he disliked Poe, or from a simple 
wish to make a sensation. Such conduct 
was certainly bad enough ina friend of 
Poe's, whether he did or did not tell wilful 
lies about his victim. In most cases there 
is no need to suppose anything more than 
a readiness to accept discreditable stories, 
In one case, however, Mr. Ingram, if we 
understand him rightly, charges Griswold 
with deliberately inserting certain person- 
alities into an article composed by Poe, 
with the view of injuring his character. 
It is difficult to believe that any man can 
have been guilty of such an atrocity ; and 
it strikes us as just possible that the passa- 
ges quoted by Griswold did really occur in 
the article as written by Poe, and were 
suppressed by the editor of the magazine 
in which the article appeared. This, of 
course, is a mere guess; and, in truth, we 
have not sufficient evidence before us. 
But, in any case, Mr. Ingram seems to 
have proved satisfactoriiy that Griswold 
caricatured poor Poe, and that many of 
those best acquainted with the unfortu- 
nate man of genius really loved him, and 
have borne testimony to his amiable and 
honorable conduct in many relations of 
life. 

On the other hand, we must say that 
the whole story of Poe's life becomes 
simply unintelligible if we are to take him 
to have been a man bound by the ordina- 
ry laws of responsibility. Like many 
other biographers, Mr. Ingram would 
make his hero virtuous at the cost of 
making him insipid. When we see a very 
popular writer appointed to edit a num- 
ber of magazines in rapid succession, and 
always giving up every employment, and 
always in the depths of poverty, we sus- 
pect some cause for his misfortunes. Poe 
of course held that the world was in a con- 
spiracy against him, being offended by his 
independence and plain speaking. A Mr. 
Graham, who knew him, attributes every- 
thing to the bad position of literary men 
in America, and to the fact that his writ- 
ings appealed to a.small audience. And 
yet we know that many American authors 
flourish very sufficiently, and if this biog- 
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raphy be correct, Poe had the art of mul- 
tiplying the circulation of every periodical 
with which he was connected. American 
publishers are acute enough to value such 
men, if they do not care for genius fer se. 
We cannot doubt that so popular a writer 
might at least have made a decent living. 
The simple fact that Poe drank is admit- 
ted by Mr. Graham, who tries to make us 
overlook it by a quantity of irrelevant ver- 
biage about “the passionate yearnings of 
his soul for the beautiful and the true” ; 
and is just noticed by Mr. Ingram, who 
says that Burns, Goethe, and Byron be- 
haved worse. Possibly ; but what is that 
to the purpose? Would a biography of 
Burns, for example, omitting any reference 
to his dissipation, be tolerable or possible ? 
When it is thought right to argue that 
Burns and Byron were humdrum respecta- 
ble people, it may be right to tell Poe’s 
life in the same way. Meanwhile we can 
pardon Mr. Ingram for his wrath ‘against 
Griswold; but an impartial biographer 
will have to strike some kind of balance 
between Griswold and Mr. Ingram; 
though we fear that evidence of a trust- 
worthy character must have become al- 
most unattainable. 

Mr. Ingram luckily indulges in very 
little literary criticism. We say “ luckily,” 
because that which he gives us is irritating 
from its commonplace character; and yet 
we may say a few words about it, inas- 
much as Poe is not merely the subject of 
a good deal of this undiscriminating praise, 
but has been absurdly idolized by some 
writers who ought to know better. Poe’s 
writings, beyond all doubt, have a true 
stamp of genius. They are strikingly 
original, and show a quality of mind 
almost as rare as that of some writers who 
deserve far higher praise. The Raven, 
in spite of its faults, has the merit of at 
once grasping the imagination. Once 
read it cannot be forgotten, and such 
stories as the Murders in the Rue Morgue 
show a capacity for ingenious construction 
unequalled by anybody who has not writ- 
ten in French. Poe’s talent for clear log- 
ical statement would suggest that he 
ought to have been a man of science or a 
metaphysician, were it not that there is a 
certain element of trick in everything that 
he writes. As Mr. Lowell says of him in 
the Fad/e for Critics, he is 


Three parts of him genius and two parts sheer 
fudge. 
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The people however who, like Mr. In- 
gram, are content with heaping upon a 
popular writer all the usual commonplaces 
of adulation, cannot stop here. Mr. In- 
gram, for example, talks about Poe’s 
“mastery over the mental strings and 
pulleys of our being.” This has been 
said about every eminent writer from 
Chaucer to Dickens. Without asking 
what it precisely means—a question not 
quite so clear as appears at first sight—we 
should simply reply that Poe never de- 
scribed a human being atall. He can 
describe a ghoul, and he can describe an 
incarnation of ingenious reasoning; but 
true flesh and blood never appears in any 
one of his stories. Mr. Ingram refers, 
amongst other instances, to the ALurders 
in the Rue Morgue. ‘To say nothing of 
the trick, which is perhaps all the more 
clever because it is so obvious when once 
explained, by which just the necessary bits 
of evidence are manufactured, and the 
discovery of these bits afterwards repre- 
sented as a marvel of penetration, there is 
not a single remark in the story which 
shows more knowledge of human nature 
than of the nature of ouran-outangs. The 


amateur detective finds a bit of hair, and, 
placing it under the microscope, sees that 


it is the hair of a particular ape. The 
stupidest of all real detectives, once pro- 
vided with this piece of knowledge, would 
have drawn the same conclusion. Poe’s 
extraordinary ingenuity is shown in his 
power of persuading us that such an infe- 
rence is a wonderful proof of penetration ; 
but it is an ingenuity more worthy of a 
mystifier than of a serious student of hu- 
man nature. Or take the parallel story of 
the A/ystery of Marie Roget. A great 
deal has been made of the fact that in this 
case a real mystery was described under 
fictitious names, and that Poe’s conclu- 
sions were justified by the subsequent con- 
fession of the murderer. Now what was 
this extraordinary discovery? A young 
woman goes to an apparently disreputable 
house with a dark young man. She 
spends some hours there, and then goes 
with the same companion into a wood. 
She is never again seen alive, but her 
body is found in the river, and the dark 
young man disappears altogether. We 
will venture to say that, of ten common- 
place detectives, nine would have guessed 
that the young man was the guilty person. 
There was not a tittle of evidence against 
New Series.—Vor. XXI., No. 3 
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anybody else; and if Poe had given his 
reasons simply and_straightforwardly, it 
would have been a very ordinary piece of 
criminal inquiry. But Poe shows his sin- 
gular dexterity by covering these obvious 
inferences with such a mass of ingenious 
remarks about logic in general, and so 
many elaborate refutations of silly news 
paper guesses, that we fancy, so long as 
we abandon ourselves to his guidance, 
that he is miraculously acute. He is like 
a clever showman who takes us through a 
labyrinth, and carefully examines every 
false turn until we quite overlook the fact 
that, if we had been alone, we might have 
gone straight to the mark. As for knowl- 
edge of human nature, we can only dis- 
cover such remarks as these; that black- 
guards at the present day generally carry 
pockethandkerchiefs, and that a single 
man who has committed a murder is like- 
ly to be less cool in removing the traces 
of his crime than a gang of ruffians. The 
remarks are true enough, but they do not 
justify a critic in using language about 
Poe which would be suitable to Shak- 
speare. The most ingenious part of the 
whole article is the elaborate argument 
tending to show that certain scraps of 
clothing, found some time afterwards in a 
thicket, and supposed to identify the 
scene of the murder, were not really left 
there at the time, but placed there several 
days later. The intention is to infer that 
the murder took place in the house instead: 
of the thicket, and therefore to criminate 
the keeper of the house. The argument 
is very clever, though the suggestion is not 
very remote; but it displays more knowl- 
edge of the mode. in which a thorn tears a 
dress than of the “mental strings of our 
being.” Our sense of Poe’s literary skill. 
is undoubtedly heightened when we ob- 
serve how very commonplace the chain of 
reasoning becomes when stripped of its 
endless complications. Poe tells us that 
the real evidence will be drawn from the 
collateral events and “ outskirts” of the 
tragedy, not from its central points ; and 
yet his argument really depends entirely: 
on the most straightforward bit of direct 
evidence. His skill in distracting us is re- 
markable; but when we examine what he 
has really done, our pleasure is. damped. 
by seeing how large a proportion of the 
effect depends on a mere trick. 

When we turn to the stories in which Poe 
really deals with the “ human. heart,” our. 
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admiration is qualified by something else, 
or, to speak plainly, by sheer disgust. Mr. 
Ingram tells us that Poe’s writings really 
show a regard for the claims of conscience, 
in spite of what some critics have said, 
and he proves it by referring to such 
stories as William Wilson, where a man 
is haunted by a kind of double of himself, 
or an external embodiment of conscience. 
Certainly Poe finds the conscience useful 
when he can personify it as a mysterious 
monster. But it would be just as reason- 
able to say that the story of the Pit and 
the Fendulum showed that Poe was an ar- 
dent Roman Catholic because he gloats 
over the imaginary horrors of the Inquisi- 
tion. People who like to describe the 
sensation of hanging or seeing a man 
hanged are not those who have the high- 
est sense of justice or of the value of hu- 
man life. It is not by such puerile tests 
that we are to judge of the morality of a 
man’s writings. The question is rather, 
What passions does he delight to repre- 
sent? Does he sympathize with pure 
affection, with high honor, and unshrink- 
ing heroism? Does he describe his 
villains charitably, and yet in such a way 
as to make his readers hate crime, whilst 
feeling merciful to criminals? Do his 
descriptions generally imply a soiled im- 
agination, or one free from the grosser 
stains of sensuality? If we try Poe by 
such tests there can unfortunately be little 
doubt of the answer. There are some of 
his stories the power ot which is proved 
by the fact that they leave a permanent 
stain on the imagination, One wants to 
wash oneself after reading them. To 
mention only one fact, a characteristic pe- 
culiarity of Poe is his absolute delight in 
describing a decayed human body. He 
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feasts his imagination in the charnel-house. 
Mr. Ingram would probably consider the 
story called Zhou art the Man as a proof 
of Poe’s conscientious feeling. We can 
only say that when we first read it it turn- 
ed our stomach, and that we heartily wish 
that we could forget it. This delight in 
the sickening and unnatural is Poe’s most 
indisputable quality, though mixed with 
much that is admirable ; and we want no 
further proof that his nature was grievous- 
ly stained and morbid. We will only add 
that this tendency, which has recommend- 
ed him to such writers as Baudelaire, is as 
bad in art as in morality. In all truly 
great and healthy art, the horror of the in- 
cidents is lost in the intellectul power and 
the grandeur of the sentiment which they 
evoke. Poe’s weakness is decisively 
shown by the fact that we lose sight of 
the {skill in sheer physical disgust. ‘There 
are, to quote no other cases, two or three 
incidents in the story called Arthur Gor- 
don Pym which are revolting examples of 
this attempt to impress by depicting, not 
the agony of a human soul, but the most 
loathsome objects. Between Poe and a 
really great writer, such as Hawthorne, 
there is the difference which may be found 
between two painters of a martydom, one 
of whom makes us forget the suffering in 
the rapture of the dying saint, whilst the 
other makes us forget the rapture in 
watching the hideous details of torn flesh 
and festering wounds. We fully admit 
Poe’s singular skill as a manipulator of 
words ; but the fact that such outrages 
upon all true feeling should be condoned 
by people who assume to be judges of 
art is a striking proof of the evil effects of 
literary dram-drinking.— Saturday Review. 
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“OCTOBER 1, 1859, the date of the pub- 
‘lication of the Origin of Species, will here- 
-after be reckoned as the commencement 
of .a mew era in the history of Biology. 
it marks the Hegira of Science from the 
idolatnies of special creation to the purer 
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faith of Evolution, That great concep- 
tion, which had dawned upon the minds 
of the patriarchs of philosophy—which 
had been embalmed in the immortal poem 
of Lucretius—which had been submerged, 
but not drowned, in the muddy deluge of 
Hebrew mythology and schoolmen’s phi- 
losophy (miscalled Christianity) in the 
Middle Ages—and had struggled to the 
surface, much besmirched, by Lamarck’s 
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help—at length stood upon a firm dry 
quay, built by Darwin's hand, and made 
watertight by a goodly contribution of 
Wallace’s cement. 

For the first time in history, sound sci- 
entific reasonings — the force of which 
has increased with every year of the fié 
teen which have elapsed—introduced such 
conclusions as the following :— 

“T believe that animals have descended 
from at most only four or five progenitors” 
(Origin of Species, ist edition, p. 484). 

“| should infer from analogy that probably 
all the organic beings which have ever lived 
on this earth have descended from some one 
primordial form” (/id., p. 484). 

“In the distant future I see open fields for 
far more important researches. Psychology 
will be based on a new foundation, that of 
the necessary acquirement of each mental 
power and capacity by gradation. Light will 
be thrown upon the origin of man and his his- 
tory” (/bid., p. 488). 

“_.. Ll view all beings, not as special crea- 
tions, but as the lineal descendants of some 
few beings which lived long before the first 
bed of the Silurian system was deposited. . .” 
(Jbid., p. 488-9). 

“As all the living forms of life are the 
lineal descendants of those which lived long 
before the Silurian epoch. . . .” (/did., p. 489). 

“There is grandeur in this view of life, with 
its several powers, having been originally 
breathed into a few forms or into one” (/éid., 
P. 490). 

There is no uncertain utterance here. 
There has been no special creation. All 
beings which now live are descended from 
primordial forms which existed before the 
oldest fossiliferous rocks were deposited. 
Man is no exception, but he and his high- 
est faculties are as much products of evo- 
lution as the humblest plant, or the lowest 
worm. 

A more clear and bold statement of 
the scope and tendencies of the doctrine 
advocated by Mr. Darwin could not have 
been put into words; and those who re- 
collect the somewhat fiery controversies 
which were carried on during the years 
which immediately followed 1859, need 
not be reminded, that the cheval de bataille 
of the opponents of Darwinism was to 
hold up to scorn and ridicule the applica- 
tion of his views to man, so distinctly in- 
dicated by the author of the theory when 
it was promulgated. 

It seems almost absurd to produce evi- 
dence of what is so notorious. Yet it 
happens to be worth while to quote an 
article which appeared in the Quarterly 
Review for July, 1860. It is a produc- 
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tion which should be bound up in good 
stout calf, or better, asses’ skin, if such 
material is to be had, by the curious book- 
collector, together with Brougham’s at- 
tack on the undulatory theory of light 
when it was first propounded by Young, 
and it is chiefly remarkable for the magis- 
terial airs assumed by a critic so fearfully 
and wonderfully ignorant of the subject 
with which he deals that he believes the 
blood-corpuscles to be produced by eva- 
poration of the blood.* The following 
extracts will, however, leave no dcubt 
that, even to so unprepared an apprehen- 
sion, Mr. Darwin’s language was plain 
enough :— 

“This is the theory which really pervades 
the whole volume. Man, beast, creeping 
thing, and plant of the earth, are all the lineal 
and direct descendants of some individual 
ens, whose various progeny have been simply 
modified by the action of natural and ascer- 
tainable conditions into the multiform aspect 
of life which we see around us” (p. 231). 

“If, with {Mr. Darwin, to escape the diffi- 
culty of supposing the first man at his creation 
to possess in.that framework of his body 
‘false marks of nourishment from his mother’s 
womb,’ with Mr. Darwin you consider him to 
have been an improved ape” (p. 253). 

“ First, then, he (Mr. Darwin) not obscurely 
declares that he applies his scheme of the ac- 
tion of the principle of natural selection to 
MAN himself, as well as to the animals around 
him” (p. 257). 

Exactly fourteen years after this distinct 
testimony to the plainness of Mr. Darwin’s 
speech on these matters, last July namely, 
the very same Review had an article en- 
titled “ Primitive Man.” Possessed by a 
blind animosity against all things Dar- 
winian, the writer of this paper outrages 
decency by insinuations against Mr. 
George Darwin, well calculzted to dam- 
age a little-known man with the public, 
though they sound droll enough to those 
who are acquainted with my able and ex- 
cellent friend’s somewhat ascetic habits; 
and, by way of preparation for the attack 
upon the son, the anonymous Reviewer 
charges the father with deliberate dupli- 
city :— 

“It is one of the calamities of our time and 
country that unbelievers, instead of, as in 
France, honestly avowing their sentiments, 
disguise them by studious reticence—as Mr. 
Darwin disguised, at first, his views as to the 
bestiality of man” (1. c., p. 63). 


* The passage is worth embalming: “Or 
what advantage of life could alter the shape 
of the corpuscles into which the blood can be 
evaporated ?” (1. c., p. 247). 
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Messieurs the Reviewers, you diametri- 
cally contradict one another, and one of 
you must bear the responsibility of a direct 
and deliberate untruth: which is it? The 
one who, writing in July, 1860, said there 
was no obscurity about Mr. Darwin's 
views on this matter? Or the one who, 
writing in July, 1874, accuses him of hav- 
ing at first disguised his views ? Settle it 
between yourselves. If. it were necessary 
for me to give an opinion on so delicate 
a matter, assuredly I could have no ground 
for hesitation. For, on becoming ac- 
quainted with Mr. Darwin’s views in 1858 
I set myself to enquire, much more seri- 
ously than I had done before, whether 
the hiatus between man and apes, indi- 
cated by the Cuverian classification, and 
insisted upon by his followers, to the 
great satisfaction of the opponents of the 
doctrine of Evolution, really had an ex- 
istence in nature. I came to the conclu- 
sion that it had none; I stated the grounds 
of these conclusions to those who at- 
tended my lectures in 1859-60; a battle, 
which was somewhat notorious in its day, 
took place at the meeting of the British 
Association at Oxford in 1860, and turned 
upon Mr. Darwin's views of the evolution 
of man; while, in 1863, I summed up 
the then state of the question in a little 
book, entitled an’s Place in Nature, which 
did its work in several languages beside 
my own, and is now out of print and gone 
to the limbo of forgotten things: which 
is its proper place, now that Mr. Darwin 
has had leisure to state his own views 
more fully, though not more distinctly, 
than in the Origin of Species, in the De- 
scent of Man. 

Mr. Darwin reticent about his views re- 
specting the origin of man! Why, for 
years after the publication of the Origin of 
Species, one could not go to a dinner-party 
without hearing of them; and whether 
you took up the last number of Aunch, or 
the last sermon, the chances were ten to 
one there was some allusion to the “ miss- 
ing link.” 

Under these circumstances, the high 
moral tone assumed by the Quarterly Re- 
viewer—him of 1874, I mean—is truly 
edifying. Joseph Surface could not have 
done better. Unless I err, he is good 
enough to include me among the mem- 
bers of that school whose speculations are 
to bring back among us the gross profli- 
gacy of Imperial Rome. This may be 
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doubtful. But what is not doubtful is the 
fact that misrepresentation and falsifica- 
tion are the favorite weapons of Jesuitical 
Rome ; that anonymous slander is practice 
and not mere speculation; and that it is 
a practice, the natural culmination of 
which is not the profligacy of a Nero or 
of a Commodus, but the secret poisonings 
of the Papal Borgias. 

I remember that when, in 1862, I 
showed the proofs of Afan’s Place in Na- 
ture to a cautious and sagacious friend of 
mine—an expert in such matters—he had 
nothing to say against my arguments, but 
much to urge against the prudence of pub- 
lishing them. Doubtless he foresaw that 
an unscrupulous critic, sheltered by his 
anonymity, might charge me with advo- 
cating the “ bestiality of man,” and with, 
thereby, endeavoring to loosen those 
moral bonds which hold society together. 
It seemed to me, however, that a man of 
science has no raison d’étre at all, unless 
he is willing to face much greater risks 
than these for the sake of that which he 
believes to be true; and, further, that to 
aman of science such risks do not count 
for much——that they are by no means so 
serious as they are to a man of letters, for 
example. Happily, the reputation and 
real success of a votary of the physical 
sciences are now wholly independent of 
the periodicals which are pleased to call 
themselves “influential organs of public 
opinion.” The only opinion he need care 
about, if he care for any—and he is all 
the wiser and happier if he care for none 
—is that of about a dozen men: two or 
three in these islands, as many in America, 
and half-a-dozen on the Continent. If 
these think well of his work, his reputation 
is secure from all the attacks of all the 
able editors of allthe “ influential organs” 
put together. So that I do not suppose 
that Mr. Darwin troubles himself much 
about this charge of dishonest reticence, 
which would be so ludicrous if it were 
not soshameful to its author; and I have 
thought it worth while to expose its fool- 
ish falsity merely in the interests of the 
honor of English journalism, in the hope 
of putting a stop to such malpractices, by 
calling the attention of the public to the 
most conspicuous lapse from that honor 
which has happened within my recollec- 
tion, 

The book, the title of which heads this 
article, Haeckel’s Anthropogenic, is remark- 
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able in many ways: not least asa mile- 
stone, indicating the progress of the ap- 
plication of the theory of Evolution to 
Man, since Darwin set us all thinking 
afresh upon that subject. 

The position I took up, in 1863, was a 
very guarded one, as the state of knowl- 
edge at that time demanded. All I had 
to say came to this—-If there is reason to 
believe that the lower animals have come 
to be what they are, by a: process of gra- 
dual modification; then, there is nothing 
in the structure of man to warrant us in 
denying that he may have come into ex- 
istence by the gradual modification of 
a mammal of ape-like organisation. And 
of the many criticisms with which my little 
book has been favored here and abroad, I 
have met with none which, in the slightest 
degree, shakes that position. 

Professor Haeckel stoops at much higher 
game. His theme is “ Anthropogeny”— 
tracing of the actual pedigree of man— 
from its protoplasmic root, sodden in the 
mud of seas which existed before the old- 
est of the fossiliferous rocks were deposited, 
in those inconceivably ancient days, which 
for this earth, at any rate, were the real 
“juventus mundi,” to its climax and per- 


fection—-say in an anonymous critic of 
strict orthodoxy and high moral tone. 

It need hardly be said, that in dealing 
with such a problem as this, science rapidly 
passes beyond the bounds of positively 
verifiable fact, and enters those of more or 


less justifiable speculation. But there are 
very few scientific problems, even of those 
which have been, and are being, most 
successfully solved, which have been, or 
can be, approached in any other way. 
Our views respecting the nature of the 
planets, of the sun and stars, are specula- 
tions which are not, and cannot be, di- 
rectly verified; that great instrument of 
research, the atomic hypothesis, is a specu- 
lation which cannot be directly verified ; 
the statement that an extinct animal, of 
which we know only the skeleton, and 
never can know any more, had a heart 
and lungs, and gave birth to young which 
were developed in such and such a fash- 
ion, may be one which admits of no rea- 
sonable doubt, but it is an unverifiable 
hypothesis. I may be as sure asI can 
be of anything, that I had a thought yes- 
terday morning, which I took care neither 
to utter, nor to write down, but my convic- 
tion is an utterly unverifiable hypothesis. 
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So that unverified, and even unverifiable, 
hypotheses may be great aids to the pro- 
gress of knowledge—may have a right to 
be believed with a high degree of assur- 
ance. And,’ therefore, even if it be ad- 
mitted that the evolution hypothesis is, 
in great measure, beyond the reach of 
verification, it by no means follows that it 
is not true, still less that it is not of the 
utmost value and importance. 

There is evidence which is perfectly 
satisfactory to competent judges, that we 
have already learned the actual historical 
process by which one existing species—- 
the horse—came into existence during the 
Tertiary epoch. The evidence, based on 
the analogy of known developmental facts, 
that a three-toed Aipparion form, which 
lived in the Miocene epoch, gave rise, by 
suppression of the phalanges of its rudi- 
mental toes and some other slight modifi- 
cations, to the apparently one-toed later 
Tertiary horse, is as satisfactory tomy mind 
as the evidence, based on the analogy of 
known structural facts, which leads me to 
have no doubt that the said extinct /7ip- 
parion hada simple stomach and a cer- 
tain kind of heart. If those so-called 
“ Baconian principles,” which everybody 
talks about and nobody dreams of put- 
ting into practice, forbid us to draw the 
one conclusion, they forbid us to draw the 
other. 

The alternative hypotheses are two: 
either the Deity manifested his power on 
this earth, in the course of the Miocene 
epoch, by making the two primitive an- 
cestors of all the horses out of inorganic 
matter ; or something more unlike a horse 
than a Hipparion changed into one. The 
latter hypothesis is gratuitous and absurd. 
The former is not in itself absurd; but 
unless the early chapters of Genesis mean 
something contrary to what ‘they appear 
to mean (and one never knows what exe- 
getic ingenuity may make of the “ origi- 
nal Hebrew”), it is shockingly heretical, 
and I hasten to disown it; lest by some 
such secret connection as bound Goodwin 
Sands with Tenterden steeple, it should 
land me in the cruelties of Caligula, and 
lead me to violate the precepts of the 
sagest of physicians, by indulging in Heli- 
ogabalian gluttony. 

But if the horse really has arisen in this 
way, what imaginable ground can there 
be for the enormous and, in that case, 
highly, “un-Baconian” assumption that 
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the deer and the ox and the pig have 
arisen in any other way? And if there is 
—not perhaps the complete evidence that 
we happen to possess in the case of the 
horse—but still much better evidence than 
there is for the authenticity and genuine- 
ness of the books called by the name of 
Moses, that these animals have been pro- 
duced by a similar method, why may not 
the hypothesis that they have so arisen, 
take its rank among the probable conclu- 
sions of science? Even though it must, 
in candor, be admitted that, as we cannot 
live back into the Tertiary epoch and see 
what went on at that time, the hypothesis 
must always remain, in the strictest sense 
of the word, unverifiable. 

The fact is, that if the objections which 
are raised to the .general doctrine of Evo- 
lution were not theological objections, 
their utter childishness would be manifest 
even to the most child-like of believers. 
But, if the evolution of all living forms, 
by gradual modification, is an_ historical 
fact, why should the attempt to recon- 
struct the details of that momentous his- 
tory be regarded as less philosophical or 
less laudable {than the attempt of a Nie- 
buhr, or of a Mommsen, to build up from 
ruined monuments, fragmentary inscrip- 
tions, and obscure and often contracic- 
tory texts, a connected and intelligible 
history of Rome? Active error may ad- 
vance knowledge in its efforts to establish 
itself; and nothing is more remarkable 
than the number of great things, from the 
discovery of America to that of the an- 
tiquity of man, which have been. brought 
about by the attempt to establish errone- 
ous views. But sitting still, and being 
afraid to stir, for fear of making mistakes, 
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is certain to end in ruin in science as in 
practical life. 

Professor Haeckel is not chargeable 
with the fault of sitting still, and it may 
be, that he moves too quickly now and 
then. In his book there are some views 
which I, for one, do not agree with, but 
as to which it is just as likely I may be 
wrong as he. I wish he could be per- 
suaded to take a more liberal view of the 
duration of life on the earth, though he is 
far less miserly on that point now than 
when the Schipfungsgeschichie, formerly 
noticed in the Academy, was published. 
I might desire that he would not mix up 
phylogenetic “Stammbiume” with objec- 
tive taxonomy ; and I might wish that he 
would be a little milder with his honest 
opponents, though I heartily applaud his 
practice of dealing with critics of the 
other sort as mere fere nature.’ 

But when all is said and done in the 
way of objection, the Anthropogenic is a 
real live book, full of power and genius, 
and based upon a foundation of practical 
original work, to which few living men 
can Offer a parallel. If anybody can read 
it without profiting by the abundant infor- 
mation and fertile suggestions of new lines 
of thought which it contains, all I can say 
is, that I envy him; and if anybody can 
read it without being struck by its clear- 
ness and methodical comprehensiveness, 
and without being convinced that the 
general line of argument is sound, what- 
ever may be thought of the details, all I 
can further say is, I do not envy him. I 
trust that, like the Schdpfungsgeschichtle, 
the Anthropogenie may speedily find an 
English translator.— Zhe Academy. 
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CATHERINE DE Bovurpon, the only 
sister of Henri Quatre, was born on the 
7th of February, 1559. A few months 
later the death of Henri II. precipitated 
the religious warfare that had been so 
long in preparation. In the struggle that 
ensued her nearest relatives took ad- 
verse sides. When she was but three 
years old her father, Anthony of Vendéme, 
fell at the siege of Rouen while fighting in 
the Catholic ranks. Her paternal uncle, 
Condé, a leader of the opposite party, was 


slain seven years later at Jarnac, And 
her mother, Jeanne d’Albret, one of the 
noblest women of an age singularly proli- 
fic of female excellence, remained to the 
last the guiding spirit of the Huguenots. 
Jeanne died—of poison there is reason to 
think—on the oth of June, 1572. Six 
weeks afterwards Catherine, who had ac- 
companied her mother to Paris in order 
to be present at the marriage of her bro- 
ther and Margaret of Valois, passed 
through “ the massacre.” Many of the 
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child’s dearest friends perished therein— 
some before her eyes. It was a fearful 
trial for one so young, and another trial as 
fearful wasto follow. ‘The next four years 
she spent at a court whose character is 
only too faithfully reflected in the pages 
of Brantome. From the varied seductions 
of that court few withdrew with hearts un- 
tainted ; but among the few was the mo- 
therless girl. In her last moments Jeanne 
d’Albret entrusted her to Madame de 
Tignonville, a staunch adherent of the fa- 
mily and an exalted Huguenot. How this 
lady contrived to escape the slaughter we 
are hot told. Escape, however, she did ; 
and that too without abandoning her pu- 
pil. And thanks to her care, the latter 
passed unshaken through terror and un- 
scathed through temptation. 

In 1576 Catherine joined her brother 
in the south of France. For the next 
fourteen years she presided over the Court 
of Béarn, acting as regent during Henri’s 
endless campaigns. Possessing most of 
his better qualities unalloyed by his failings, 
she became the popular idol. Nor did 
Henri ever find a more ardent or valuable 
supporter. Devoted to her brother, and 
to her faith, and considering their interests 
identical, she was prepared to sacrifice ev- 
erything, including herself, thereto. And 
the politic King of Navarre and his shrewd 
adviser took full advantage of her enthu- 
siasm, Catherine’s inheritance was large 
and her character of the highest. For 
these and other reasons, among the strong- 
est of which was her brother’s unhappy mar- 
riage and consequent childlessness, she was 
a most desirable farti, Pretenders to her 
hand therefore were numerous. Among 
scores of others, she was sought of the 
Dukes of Savoy, Lorrain, and Wurtemberg, 
and the Kings of Scotland and Spain. 
Philip II. was willing to purchase the un- 
compromising little Huguenot at the price 
of a province and a large annual subsidy to 
her-brother. To all these suitors, as poli- 
tical emergency dictated, Catherine was 
promised. In the case of the King of 
Spain, she cut the wooing short by a 
prompt and decided refusal. In the other 
instances, however, she allowed the cabinet 
of Béarn to take whatever course seemed 
best, being prepared to accept any hus- 
band, however distasteful, at the call of 
duty. In reality that call was not much 
to be apprehended. Henri found her too 
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useful as a lure to think of parting with 
her except under irresistible pressure. Be- 
sides, valiant though he showed himself in 
the field, he was the weakest of men in 
some things ; and an astrologer of high 
repute had warned him to beware of the 
children of his sister. By 1587 things had 
come to a crisis in France; the last and 
fiercest struggle of the religious contest 
was about to begin. Previous to taking 
the field the leaders busied themselves in 
seducing each other’s adherents. No day 
passed without defections from one side or 
the other, the most notable being that of 
the Count de Soissons from the Catholics. 
This prince was the youngest of the sons 
of the victim of Jarnac. He was the 
wealthiest too, for he was the only son of 
his mother, a lady of large possessions. 
And he was by far the most brilliant. 
Handsome, valiant, and _ enterprising, 
highly educated and magnificent, refined 
of taste and full of ability; he possessed 
every excellent quality except judgment, 
This he lacked so egregiously, that already, 
though barely twenty, he bad won an un- 
enviable notoriety for taking a decided 
course precisely at the wrong time. Un- 


derstanding that Soissons was vacillating, 


Henri offered him the usual bribe, his sis- 
ter. Soissons caught at the bait and 
joined his cousin in time to take a distin- 
guished part in the fight of Coutras. The 
victor therein found it impossible to follow 
up his success, and returned with the tro- 
phies to Béarn. There Soissons was pre- 
sented to Catherine as her destined hus- 
band. Neither Henri nor his advisers 
meant much by the phrase ; nor did they 
think that Catherine would take it more 
seriously than heretofore. She had reach- 
ed the mature age of twenty-eight, and 
was, in their view, beyond the reach of 
thoughtless passion. Besides, they con- 
sidered the gay, fickle Catholic, who was 
so much her junior, about the last man 
in the world to excite a tender interest 
in her well-regulated breast. Never were 
politicians more mistaken. Most unex- 
pectedly ‘the princess threw off her snowy 
crust and manifested herself a very wo- 
man. She fell at once and fathoms deep 
in love with the stranger, abandoning 
herself to the delightful new feeling like 
the veriest school girl. And she did this 
all the more freely since he too showed 
himself unequivocally smitten, as well he 
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might, for Catherine was singularly win- 
ning, and—a little lameness apart—very 
pretty. 

Soissons pressed Henri to fulfil his pro- 
mise ; and Henri found innumerable spe- 
cious pretexts for evading that fulfilment. 
The former was the more annoyed, since, 
besides his love for Catherine, he felt very 
keenly that he had joined the Huguenots 
at the wrong time. Joyeuse had fallen at 
Coutras, and the Count’s vanity told him 
that he could have succeeded the magnifi- 
cent duke in the favor of Henri IFT: had he 
only remained at Court. In his vexation, 
Soissons refused to be dallied with. Then 
Henri, the wiliest prince of his time, devis- 
ed a method of withdrawing his pledge 
without any open forfeiture of honor. Re- 
turning one evening from the chase, a 
stranger placed a packet in his hand, and 
disappeared. The packet contained an 
anonymous letter, which denounced the 
Count of Soissons in strong terms. It de- 


clared that he had resumed his relations 
with the Court of the Louvre, where he 
was laboring to procure his recognition 
as heir by the childless monarch ; that he 
was endeavoring to corrupt the servants of 
the King of Navarre ; and that eagerly as 


he seemed to sue for the hand of the 
Princess, he was at that very moment 
seeking a wife in the daughter of the 
Duke of Nevers. Henri showed the let- 
ter to those whom it chiefly concerned. 
There was some truth in its allegations, 
but very much more falsehood. ‘Truth 
and falsehood, however, were so ingeni- 
ously interwoven therein, that it was ex- 
ceedingly difficult to disentangle them to 
the satisfaction of any one—especially if 
that one had no particular desire to be 
satisfied. This being the fact with Hen- 
ri, the result was a quarrel and the de- 
parture of the disappointed wooer. 
Soissons returned to the Louvre, where 
he found that he had chosen a bad 
season for his new change of sides. ‘The 
King, who was still smarting under the 
defeat of Coutras, reproached him bitter- 
ly for his conduct, and got rid of him 
by ordering him on service to Bretagne. 
There Soissons was surprised shortly af- 
terwards by the Leaguers, and committed 
a close prisoner to the castle of Nantes, 
much to the satisfaction of the two kings. 
Meanwhile, events progressed rapidly. 
The Day of the Barricades—of the six- 
teenth century we mean, for Paris has 
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had one or more such days every cen- 
tury since its foundation—the Day of 
the Barricades drove Henry III. from 
his capital early in 1588, and towards 
the close of that year the States General 
assembled at Blois. There, on Christmas 
eve, Henry of Valois, rousing into his 
old ferocity, struck the stroke that re- 
leased him from his leading foes. A 
few days afterwards died Catherine de 
Medici—that woman who united the 
highest personal repute to utter intellec- 
tual depravity ; who played with human 
lives and passions as if they were, of 
no more a¢count than pawns on a chess 
board: and who lived and ruled and 
died as if there were no God but self- 
interest. ‘Then her son accepted the aid 
of the Huguenots, and their army, unit- 
ing with his, swept opposition before it, 
and encircled Paris with a wall of iron. 
The insolent city trembled; for Henri 
had sworn to sweep it off the face of 
the earth, and he was just the man to 
keep such an oath. In this extremity 
the Parisians borrowed a weapon from 
the arsenal of the enemy. ‘The knife 
of Clement avenged the Guises and 
averted their peril. Here we may re 
mark that Henri Quatre was never so 
well served as by his enemies. In slay- 
ing the formidable Guises, Henri III. 
cleared his path to the throne; and in 
slaying Henri III., the fanatics of Paris 
placed him on that throne. 

When the Huguenot chivalry crossed 
the Loire for the last time, the Princess 
Catherine remained behind as viceroy of 
the South. For a while she believed ali 
that had been urged against Soissons. 
She, however, had a confidante; that 
confidante was Corisande de Grammont ; 
and Corisande de Grammont had bro 
ken for ever with her once devoted 
lover, Henri Quatre. The Hero-Henri 
she still continued to admire and aid. But 
towards the man Henri she cherished a 
lively hatred, which she omitted no oppor- 
tunity of manifesting. Hating Henri, as a 
matter of course she became the partisan 
of Soissons. It is easy to convince those 
who wish to be convinced; and, thanks 
to Corisande, Catherine soon learnt to 
regard the Count as a maligned and in- 
jured man. Nor was Madame de Gram 
mont content with this. ‘Though Soissons 
was fast in durance, with many a league of 
hostile territory between, the indefatigable 
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lady contrived to establish epistolary com- 
munications between him and his prin- 
cess. 

The sixteenth century was emphatically 
the age of dashing escalades and escapes. 
Indeed in those days the chief study of 
gentlemen seems to have been—how to 
get into fortresses, and out of them, against 
the will of the holders. Soissons was not 
the man to let himself rust in prison at any 
time, least of all after receiving some charm- 
ing letters from Catherine. ‘The officers of 
Nantes, however, were vigilant, and the 
garrison incorruptible, so an opportunity 
for breaking prison did not speedily pre- 
sent itself. It came, at last, after many 
weary months, and was immediately utiliz- 
ed. Prison fare at that time was not in- 
viting ; no captive who could cater for him- 
self would put up with it; and Soissons, 
who was not short of funds, had his table 
supplied from the kitchen of the best hotel 
in Nantes. Every day his food was brought 
to him ina pannier, and after each meal 
the dishes were removed in the same con- 
veyance, At first the pannier was carefully 


searched every time it passed the gate; but 
as months passed without disclosing any- 
thing suspicious, the ceremony was discon- 


tinued. Soissons was apprised of this, and 
laid his plans accordingly. One day, when 
the garrison was observing a provincial /¢/e 
in the accustomed manner, that is, by tip- 
pling pretty considerably, the prisoner 
passed out undetected with his pannier. 
De Thou and Davila agree in stating that 
he lay within it, like Sir John Falstaff in 
his buck-basket. Others aver, with more 
probability, that the Count put on the cap 
and apron of a scullion, and carried the 
basket himself in the wake of the portly 
innkeeper, It is added that, unaccustom- 
ed to the duty, he dashed the basket full 
against the stomach of the governor of 
the castle, whom he happened to meet in 
the street, and that he had his ears well 
boxed for his pains by the ready-fisted, as 
well as ready-witted, innkeeper. 

Soissons at once joined the army of the 
king, and did good service for a period ; 
then he disappeared unaccountably from 
the army, to turn up three days later, at 
the Castle of Pau, where Catherine receiv- 
ed him with delight. But hard!y had he 
dismounted at the gate than intelligence 
of the event was despatched to the King 
by Madame de Pangeas. The latter had 
been supplanted in the affections of Henri 
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by Corisande—a deed which .she never 
pardoned. She knew very well that her 
successful rival was in the confidence of 
the lovers, and she took as much pleasure 
in thwarting their views as that rival did 
in aiding them. At that very moment 
Henri was paralyzing the hostility of the 
Duke of Savoy, and securing the aid of 
more than one powerful native noble by 
the offer of Catherine’s hand. He was 
therefore terrible annoyed at the news, and 
took instant measures to avert the conse- 
quences of this unexpected move on the 
part of Soissons. Calling for the Baron 
de Pangeas, he hurried him to Béarn, 
with the following letter for Catherine’s 
lieutenant :—“ Monsieur de Ravignan,—I 
have heard with displeasure of the journey 
that my cousin Soissons has undertaken. 
Should anything against my wish take 
place, your head shall answer for it.” This 
letter, short and stern enough, was accom- 
panied by a warrant for the arrest of the 
Count. And Pangeas hurried with it to 
Pau, with a despatch marvellous in one of 
such girth of waist—for he was the fattest 
man in France. 

Pangeas reached Pau hardly in time. 
Between the encouragement of Corisande 
and the fascinations of Soissons, Catherine 
allowed her passion to carry her away, 
though how far it is now impossible to as- 
certain. It is notorious that a contract of 
marriage was signed by herself and the 
Count, and intrusted to the keeping of 
Madame de Grammont. Some say that 
the marriage actually took place. Others 
assert that it was only averted by the firm- 
ness of Palma Cayet, who was then a Hu- 
guenot clergyman. It is told that the 
Count, drawing his sword, ordered Cayet 
to perform the ceremony on pain of instant 
death. And it is added, that Cayet re- 
fused in these words :—“ Monseigneur, I 
find I must disobey you or the King. In 
the one case, you will slay me; in the other, 
the King will have my head. Whatever 
I do, death is certain. On the whole, 
then, I had rather die by the hand of a 
prince; than by the hand of a rascally ex- 
ecutioner.” ‘This story, however, is too 
neat to be quite accurate. Besides, there 
were difficulties in the way of hasty mar- 
riage when the parties were of high rank 
and diverse creeds, not easy to be sur- 
mounted. Be that as it may, the lovers 
spent several days, which were none the 
less pleasant that they were utterly uncon- 
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scious of the storm that was sweeping 
down on their heads. 

On the 29th of March, 1592, about 
seven o'clock in the evening, Pangeas ar- 
rived with his despatches. Ravignan, 
who knew his master, and had no desire 
to lose his head, took instant and vigorous 
action. The Sovereign Council of Béarn 
was quietly but quickly assembled, and the 
troops as quietly put in motion. Short were 
the deliberations and sharp was the de- 
cision. Duly caparisoned in red gowns 
and gold chains, and headed by Ravignan 
and Pangeas, the councillors hastened to 
the castle. They reached it between ten 
and eleven o’clock. Then, forcing their 
way into the presence of the Princess, they 
accused her of “ plotting to have herself 
carried away by her cousin, without the 
leave of the King.” The Princess was 
then accompanied by the said cousin and 
Corisande, and the scene that followed may 
be imagined. There was scolding, faint- 


ing, screaming, swearing, and some fight- 
ing; for Soissons was mad with indigna- 
tion, and attended by a band of stalwart 
swordsmen. But wild as was the scene with- 
in the castle, the one without was wilder 
There a mob was gathered, armed 


still. 
to the teeth and howling imprecations 
against the Count. “He has come to 
carry off our good Princess!” cried one. 
* He has bewitched her!” yelled another. 
“Yes, yes,” shrieked the multitude, “he 
is a pupil of the Medici! He has learnt 
their infernal arts! He has charmed Ma- 
dame! Death to the wizard! Death! 
death !” 

Soissons and his men could not resist 
the numbers mustered against them. 
They were soon overpowered and disarm- 
ed, without much damage to anybody ex- 
cept Pangeas, whose pate Corisande crack- 
ed with a billet of firewood. The captives 
were immediately marched off to the 
prison of Pau ; nor was it an easy task to 
escort them thither. The excited multi- 
tude made more than one fierce effort to 
break through the cordon and slaughter 
them. 

While the prisoners were on their way to 
the gaol, the Princess was inditing a furi- 
ous letter to her brother. In it she re- 
minded him of the dutiful sister that she 
had always been, and how he himself had 
encouraged her love for the Count. She 
went on to declare that the visit of the lat- 
ter to Pau was, in her opinion, about the 
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very best proof of submissive loyalty that 
he could render to his sovereign. Then 
she described how the red-robed council- 
lors, led by the “gras buffle’ Pangeas, 
had outraged her; and she closed by de- 
manding that they should be fittingly 
punished. 

Henri replied in soothing strain, regret- 
ting what had passed, declaring that his 
instructions must have been misunder- 
stood, and promising to castigate the stu- 
pid insolents. He concluded by beg- 
ging Catherine to join him without delay, 
and take the place that was her due at his 
Court. Henri was in the habit of writing 
such letters. He was never sparing of 
honeyed words when there was a woman 
to be pacified. As to meaning what he 
said, that was quite another thing. From 
the courier who delivered this epistle to 
Catherine, M. de Ravignan received a se- 
cond letter, in which his conduct was ac- 
corded the highest approval. Henri or- 
dered the release of Soissons, and permit- 
ted him to reappear at Court; simply be- 
cause he was less likely to be dangerous 
there than anywhere else. 

And Soissons went direct to Court. A 
few days after his reappearance there, meet- 
ing Pangeas at the top of the stairs lead- 
ing to the royal apartments, he forgot 
everything but the scene at Pau. In the 
good old times vituperation was one of the 
fine arts. ‘There were few battles that were 
not preceded by what friend Patrick would 
call a “bullyragging” between the op- 
posing braves. And therefore it behoved 
every good man-at-arms, even so recently 
as the days of Henri Quatre, to be as 
ready and skilful with his tongue as with 
his sword. That the Count’s education 
had not been neglected in this particu- 
lar, many of his contemporaries, includ- 
ing the King himself, could attest. On 
the present occasion he overwhelmed the 
Baron with a masterpiece of scolding. 
Nor was he content with treating Pangeas 
to what Judge Jeffries used to term “a 
licking with the rough side of the tongue.” 
Heating as he went on, he seized Pangeas 
by the neck, and after a stout tussle, fairly 
flung the gras duffe down the stairs. 
Catherine heard of the accident, and re- 
gretted it,—because, in the first place, the 
gras buffie ad escaped the broken neck ; 
and because, in the second place, the 
whole Sovereign Council of Béarn had not 
shared his fall. As for the King and his 
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courtiers, they were a rough and ready 
company. Such tussles were too com- 
mon among them for any particular atten- 
tion to be paidto this one. Henri, indeed, 
pretended to be angry with the aggressor ; 
but that was only in public, and because 
the aggressor happened to be Soissons. 
In private, the monarch and his familiars 
laughed at the matter without stint. 

‘The scene in the old castle of Gaston de 
Foix disgusted Catherine with Béarn, and 
she hesitated little to obey her brother. 
The people, whcse recent indignation had 
been concentrated on the Count, were very 
unwilling to lose their beloved Princess. 
Addresses poured in on her from all sides 
entreating her to remain. They were in- 
effectual, and she quitted Pau towards the 
end of October, i592, amid the tears and 
blessings of the mountaineers, 

It was not until February, 1593, that 
Catherine and Henri met at Saumur. He 
did all he could to make her give up the 
Count. At first he sought to bend her to 
his will by gentle means, and the old stock 
arguments. He flattered, caressed, and 
dwelt on her duties as a princess anda 
Huguenot, and on the sacrifices that those 
duties demanded, But Catherine was no 
longer the heroine that she had been: love 
had reduced her from that pre-eminence to 
the common level. Her brother then tried 
severity, and many distressing scenes fol- 
lowed. The last and bitterest took place 
at Tours, whither the Count had been 
transferred. After enduring many sharp 
reproaches, the Princess threw herself at 
Henri’s feet, and, declaring that he was 
breaking her heart, she disclosed the secret 
of the marriage contract. Henri after- 
wards stated that never in his life had he 
received such a shock—he could hardly 
refrain from violence. Terrified by his 
looks, Catherine in turn gave way to -feel- 
ings whose intensity appalled him. Re- 
luctant as he was to admit a third party to 
such a scene, he was obliged to summon 
De Mornay to aid in calming her. But 
Catherine would not be comforted until 
Henri allowed himself to promise what he 
had no intention of performing. Then she 
dried her tears, and indulged again in hope. 
As for her brother, he went straight to 
Sully, and commanded him to procure this 
contract of marriage, no matter how. Sul- 
ly accepted the task because he dared not 
refuse, and achieved it by resorting to the 
grossest trickery. He promised that the 
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King would allow the marriage if this con- 
tract were given up; and she gave it up- 
With the document in his possession, 
Henri resumed the old game, He found 
excuses for delaying the fulfilment of this 
new promise until the Count should give 
him sufficient excuse for breaking it, 
which, sooner or later, he knew must hap- 
pen. 

Catherine continued to wait and hope 
for four years more, generally with pa- 
tience. And Henri allowed her to wait 
and hope, so long as she was likely to be 
useful. For these four years he found her 
invaluable. ‘His reversion to the Estab- 
lished Church had lost him the confidence 
of the Huguenots. Without such a trusty 
representative at Court as the Princess, 
that powerful body would certainly have 
rebelled against him, and such a rebellion 
any time previous to the Peace of Vervins 
must have been his ruin. Soissons, fickle 
as he was in all else, was consistent in his 
love for Catherine. He, too, waited and 
hoped, but not like her, with patience. 
After many minor escapades, his conduct 
in abandoning the army previous to the 
affair of Fontaine Frangaise furnished 
Henri with the excuse for which he had 
been waiting, and the Princess was ap- 
prised that she must think no more of him. 
The shock brought on an illness that near- 
ly slew her, and greatly alarmed Henri, 
who was not quite destitute of disinterest- 
ed affection. After hanging dubious for 
weeks between life and death, Catherine 
recovered, and resumed her place at the 
head of the Huguenots, but not with the 
old spirit. Thenceforth she lived merely 
to do her duty. 

At length, the Peace of Vervins and 
the publication of the Edict of Nantes 
rendered her no longer necessary to the 
policy of the Hero-King. She wascredit- 
ed with much of the odium which the 
Catholics attached to. the Edict, and she 
became its victim. As a peace-offering to 
the offended Court of the Vatican, Henri 
signified his intention of restoring her to 
the bosom of the Church, and of wedding 
her to the Duke of Bar, the heir of the 
orthodox Duke of Lorraine. Catherine 
objected to the match. “ What a sister 
is mine!” exclaimed Henri. “ After all 
that I have done for her, here she is as 
bad-tempered and self-willed asever. But 
I will put up no longer with her whims. 
This time I mean to marry her out of 
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hand. And thenceforth I shall enjoy un- 
disturbed the peace and prosperity with 
which God has blessed me.” 

For. full six months Catherine resisted, 
but she had no one to support her. All 
her friends were gained over, some by 
bribes, others by political considerations, 
and several by high religious notions. 
The last firmly believed that Catherine was 
to be the agent in converting the perse- 
cuting family of Lorraine to Calvinism. 
From every mouth, then, she heard noth- 
ing but advocacy of the Duke of Bar, and 
wishes that she would avail herself of this 
last opportunity of obtaining an honorable 
settlement before her youth was quite 
spent. Threats, too, were not spared. 
Nor did the magnanimous monarch dis- 
dain to resort to material as well as moral 
pressure. His sister was made to feel her 
dependent position. Her allowance was 
permitted to fall into arrear, and she was 
subjected to all those little annoyances in 
which underlings can be so expert, when 
they know that they may distribute them 
with impunity. Catherine, in short, was 
given to understand that she was no 
longer wanted. She gave way—not quite, 
however, as her brother would have liked. 


She stipulated for liberty of conscience, 
and whatever Henri could do or say, she 


would not recede therefrom. ‘ Never 
mind,” observed he to his private friends. 
“Let her have her way for the present. 
Once she is married, we shall know how 
to bend her to our will.” It was very 
royally said. 

Henri found that the difficulties in the 
way of the marriage did not disappear 
when his sister gave her assent. ‘True, 
the Duke of Bar and his father, the Duke 
of Lorraine, desired it just as eagerly as 
Henri. But something more was requi- 
site. The parties being akin within the 
prohibited degrees, a dispensation had to 
be obtained from Rome; and this dispen- 
sation the Pope refused to grant, without 
the previous conversion of Catherine. 

Time passed tediously in negotiations. 
The King compelled his sister to receive 
instructions from dignitaries of the Estab- 
lished Church and to listen to discussions 
that decided nothing. She had also the 
misery to find that the marriage of a Prot- 
estant princess with a Catholic prince was 
no less disapproved of by the Calvinist 
ciergy convened in Synod, than by the 
authorities of the Vatican. Henri, how- 
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ever, was in earnest, and in spite of the 
protests of the rival churches, the marriage 
contract was signed, towards the end of 
December 1598. A little incident occur- 
ring then deserves to be recorded. When 
Henri presented the pen to his sister, he 
stated that he constrained her in no way ; 
that he exercised no pressure over her 
conscience ; that, in short, he had but one 
object in view—her happiness! 

The matter made no progress at Rome, 
quite the reverse. And the Huguenot 
clergy, backed by the whole party—a very 
few exalted spirits excepted—began to 
murmur loudly. Perhaps the Pope would 
hardly have shown himself so firm, but 
fur the conduct of the Puritans. And it 
is certain that the Puritans would have 
contented themselves with the smallest of 
remonstrances, but for the attitude of the 
Pope. It was a good specimen of the 
cordiality with which factions that detest 
one another can co-operate, at times, to 
discomfit a neutral. 

Henri saw how things were going and 
made preparations, with his customary 
quietness and completeness, for confound- 
ing Pope and Puritan. His natural 
brother, Charles of Bourbon, was a clergy 
man who emulated the manners of a 
Turkish pasha in all respects except ab 
stention from wine. Wanting a docile 
instrument in high ecclesiastical place, 
Henri created this worthless person arch- 
bishop of Rouen. Then, giving him a 
few weeks to settle comfortably into his 
post, he summoned him to officiate at the 
marriage—easily overruling the few mild 
remonstrances that were made. The 
princes of Lorraine were not quite satis- 
fied with this despotic method of settling 
the difficulty. But Henri’s grasp was 
strong, and father and son were tight 
within it; so they submitted with as good 
a grace as they could assume. Between 
five and six o’clock on the morning of the 
25th of January, 1599, the ceremony took 
place within the Louvre, in Henni’s cabi- 
net. Thus, at the age of forty, Catherine 
became Duchess of Bar. Henri smiled 
when he thought of the prediction; her 
children were not very likely to realize it. 

The Duke of Bar was an amiable 
gentleman, and he really was attached to 
Catherine. So in spite of her repugnance 
to the wedding, and im spite of her long 
cherished affection for the Count of Sois- 
sons, three days after the ceremony the 
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Duchess actually admitted to the Duke of 
Lorraine that “the happiness of her life 
had come at last !” 

With her happiness returned Catherine’s 
enthusiastic devotion to her brother; her 
departure for Lorraine was therefore mov- 
ing. ‘“ Madame,” wrote the Princess of 
Orange, “ greatly regretted quitting France. 
She swooned outright on bidding adieu 
to the King.” The letter states that 
Henri also wept. 

Catherine’s new-born happiness was not 
unmixed. . In fact, a few months rendered 
her situation almost as intolerable as ever. 
The Pope was indignant at the marriage, 
and could hardly be restrained from de- 
claring it null and excommunicating all 
the parties implicated therein. The 
course he took was hardly less severe. 
He refused to ratify the union, and he di- 
rected the clergy of Lorraine to exclude 
the Duké of Bar from confession and the 
céne—until such time as Catherine should 
abjure Calvinism. “I have many trials 
to bear,” wrote the latter at this period to 
de Mornay. “It is not that they force 
me to abandon the ‘ religion,’ but I grieve 
to see the pain which my husband feels 
because he cannot obtain absolution for 
having married a relative. He loves me; 


and I would gladly lay down my life to 
relieve him of the terrible idea which they 
have put into his mind that his soul is 


lost! They have forbidden him to make 
his padgues. It afflicts me exceedingly. 
He loves me’ none the less, and he tells 
me his sorrows with such gentle words 
that the tears are never out of my eyes. 
Still, I am thoroughly resolved to live and 
die in the fear of God. I write to you 
unreservedly, as to my friend. Pray let 
it go no further than you may judge 
necessary for our relief from this torture— 
without which I should be the happiest 
woman in the world.” 

As time went by, Catherine’s position 
became more wretched. The clergy re- 
mained uncompromising and her husband 
began to vacillate. The first day of the 
century was approaching and with it the 
jubilee. Bar undertook a pilgrimage to 
Rome. He hoped at such a season to 
induce the Pope to grant him the much- 
desired dispensation—so at least he in- 
formed the Duchess. But it seems that 
his real purpose was to obtain not a dis- 
pensation, but a divorce! He had bent 
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at last under the relentless and ever-in- 
creasing pressure of the priesthood. 

The Duke reached Rome in safety and 
commenced the necessary intrigues, 
They were soon detected by Cardinal 
d’Ossat, the able French resident, which 
brought them at once to an end; neither 
Pope nor Prince dared to pursue the pro- 
ject further. The latter knew full that 
the conquest of Lorraine would be but a 
labor of love to the King. And the for- 
mer had been warned that this last Henri 
of France possessed many of the qualities 
of the last Henry of England, and would 
deal with the church in a similar way 
should he receive due provocation. The 
argument had proved serviceable while 
Henri’s divorce was pending, and it was 
not urged in vain on this occasion. Bar 
was admitted to the rites of his church, 
The Pope, too, promised to grant the dis- 
pensation whenever he received the assur- 
ance that, sooner or later, the Princess 
would abandon her heresy. 

The Dukes and the priests now made 
a vigorous effort to convert the Duchess, 
or win from her the desired promise; but 
she would neither recant nor give the 
pledge. Apprised of this, Henri Quatre 
determined to try his own peculiar powers 
of persuasion, and invited his sister and 
her husband to visit him in Paris. They 
came; but in Paris the Calvinists crowded 
round her, and she showed herself firmer 
thanever. Henri soon tired of discussion, 
and resorted to an instrument which he 
could handle better—violence. “ Your 
obstinacy,” said he, at last, “ compromises 
the peace of France and Lorraine. For 
the sake of your miserable préche you are 
determined to ruin two great States. 
Come, this must cease.” He grasped her 
shoulder roughly, as he added, “ Go, and 
listen to the clergy.” 

She dropped on her knees, and looked 
at him with despairing eyes. “ Your 
clergy!” she faltered; “they ask me to 
believe that our mother is damned !” 

Henri staggered as if struck by a shot. 
A world of recollection rushed across his 
memory. In spite of his efforts to repress 
them, tears burst forth. “ Take her,” 
said he, raising Catherine gently, and 
handing her to her husband; “I can do 
no more,” 

In her extremity—finding brother, hus- 
band, conscience, and the Church alike 
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inexorable, and worried to death between 
them—Catherine conceived the singular 
resolution of appealing to the Pope. To 
him she wrote a womanly letter. She 
told the Holy Father that she had done 
her best to satisfy him; that she had lis- 
tened patiently to many theologic confer- 
ences, and meant to attend many more; 
that her only wish was to adhere to the 
truth; that, as yet, her conscience could 
not honestly decide that truth lay with 
Catholicism ; that, meanwhile, her hus- 
band remained in great trouble about the 
dispensation; that, assured of the Holy 
Father’s goodness, she, though a Hu- 
guenot, could not refrain from entreating 
him, in conjunction with her husband, to 
grant them this thing; and that, as she 
felt and believed, this grace would add 
great weight to the many considerations 
which impelled her to seek the means of 
showing that she was the very humble 
daughter and servant of his Holiness. 
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And how did the Pope receive this let- 
ter? Ina way that hardly the petitioner 
or anybody else expected—he granted the 
dispensation. It was transmitted, in the 
first instance, to the French Court, and 
from thence it was hurried to its destina- 
tion. “La Varenne will tell you what 
has passed,” wrote Catherine to her 
brother; “my husband loves me more 
and more. Believe me, oh, my king! 
that I am the happiest woman alive. You 
have placed me in Paradise !” 

On the morning of the 13th of Febru- 
ary, 1604, barely two months subsequent 
to the date of the dispensation, Catherine 
kissed the forehead of the Duke of Bar, 
who was kneeling by her bed, sank back 
on her pillow, and closed her eyes to open 
them no more on earth. The physicians 
busied themselves to assign natural causes 
for her death, as if such a thing as a bro- 
ken heart were unknown.—Cornhill Ma- 


gazine. 
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ALMIGHTY PLutus! Lord of Earth, 
And Giver of all Good, 

Thou who hast bless’d me, from my birth, 
With lodging, clothes, and food,— 


Whose glory brightens every thought, 


Inspirits every deed; 
In whose great name are wonders wrought; 
Whose smile is virtue’s meed,— 


Turn not Thy face from him who bends 
Untiring at Thy throne! 

Repute and station, wife and friends, 
1 owe to Thee alone. 


Thou helping—man dilates in form, 
And proudly looks around ; 

Without Thee, he’s a two-legg’d worm, 
But fit for underground. 


The braggart sword, the subtle pen, 
To Thee are dedicate; 

Yes! all the works and wits of men 
Upon Thy service wait. 


Barons and dukes are feeble things, 
At Thy goodwill they shine ; 

Mere vassals are the greatest Kings, 
Their fleets and armies Thine. 
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Before Thy footstool Beauty bows, 
And Rank is cheap as mud, 

And thin as smoke the bands and vows 
Of Honor, Love, or Blood. 


His body in Thy service doom’d, 
The Martyr’s not afraid; 

Nay, gives his soul to be consumed 
To cinders, undismay’d. 


In every tongue and clime confest, 
In many shapes adored, 

From North to South, from East to West, 
The nations own Thee Lord! 


Thou other and thrice-golden Sun 
That dost the world illume, 

Bright’ning whate’er ‘Thou look’st upon, 
And gilding ev’n the tomb! 


O may Thy sceptre, Plutus! be 
Supreme o’er land and wave— 
So bless Thou me, and smile on me, 

Thy servant, and Thy slave! 


Fraser's Magazine. 
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I KNow not whence—from what person 


or from what place—the saying emanated ; 
but wiser saying never was than this— 
“ Speech is silver; silence is gold.” There 
is something of a Talleyrandian ring in it, 
but Talleyrand’s mots have come down to 
us in his own language, and I have a 
notion that the proverb is Swedish. More- 
over, although it is no uncommon thing 
for wise men to deliver themselves in 
opposite senses, ‘we all remember that 
Talleyrand said that “ Language was given 
to us for the concealment of our thoughts.” 
He thought it better, for diplomatic pur- 
poses, to mislead by talking than merely 
to conceal by silence. But Talleyrands 
in these days are scarce; and diplomatic 
discussion is discouraged, if not forbid- 
den. It is safer for two Cabinets to in- 
terchange Notes. Jifera scripta manet. 
Then there are interpretations to be agreed 
upon ; and the ambassador or minister is 
instructed by his Foreign Office, if Count 

inquires, etc., you will observe, etc. 
etc. Very little is left to the astuteness of 
the representative—now, especially, that 
the telegraph (cipher) is always in motion. 
It becomes, therefore, of less importance 
that men of remarkable sagacity and long 


experience should be sent to foreign 
Courts. Little independent speech is now 
required from them. ‘They are, indeed, 
little more than mouthpieces. 

But Parliament is a different thing, as 
its very name indicates, It is a place in 
which you are permitted—some think 
bound—to sfeak. But I am afraid that 
there is much Parliamentary over-talking. 
There are some men, a vast number too 
many, who will talk when it would be far 
better, both for the House and for them- 
selves, for them to accept the position for 
which nature designed them, that of 
“silent members.” If they do not like the 
phrase, we might call them “ golden mem- 
bers.” Let them go; they are scarcely 
worth talking about. But there are genu- 
ine men—men made to instruct, to charm, 
to lead popular assemblies. Even these 
are forced by circumstances to talk over- 
much—manifestly to their own injury as 
orators. When it becomes their duty to 
lead, they are compelled to speak fre- 
quently in the House, and this frequent 
speaking not only prohibits much arrange- 
ment of ideas and choice of language, but 
at the same time has an inevitable ten- 
dency to mar that most delicate organ, the 
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human voice. Thousands, doubtless, re- 
member the eloquence of the great. states- 
man and scholar—now the foremost man 
of his country—before he attained to the 
highest power in the State. He spoke 
comparatively seldom, but with a suavity 
of voice and a lucidity of argument which 
perhaps had never been surpassed. The 
sweetness of his tones were in themselves 
a feast. They always reminded me of 
that wonderfully expressive line of the 
great poet whom he loves so well, 


—— dri y?doone piriroc yAuciov péev aidy. 


To be a Prime Minister in the present day 
is necessarily to vulgarise one’s self. He 
is compelled to speak on great occasions 
and on small—often only in vindication 
or apology—and so the orator degenerates 
into the talker. “The pity o’ it—oh Iago, 
the pity o’ it!” 

Almost any man of good ability, speak- 
ing rarely in the House on a subject which 
he understands, is sure to find a large and 
attentive audience. Macaulay wasa man 
of rare ability, but I never thought him 
fitted for parliamentary life. Whenever 
it was noised about the smoking-room, 
or the reading-room, or the dinner-room, 
or the lobbies of the House, that he was 
going to speak, every man hastened to 
take up his seat. I remember that on 
one occasion, when Mac.ulay had pro- 
mised the Government that he would 
speak on the second reading of the India 
Bill of 1853, the whole House was astir to 
hear him. He was seen to walk, in his 
sedate, thoughtful manner, into the House, 
and there was a rush at once to follow 
him. When the India Bill was called on, 
there was a general cry of “ Macaulay ! 
Macaulay !” The great historian did not 
stir, but Joseph Hume—who had moved 
the adjournment of the debate, and whose 
unquestionable right, by parliamentary us- 
age, it was to speak first, rose to address 
the House. Still went forth the cry “ Ma- 
caulay ! Macaulay!” Hume would not 
move, but taking advantage of a pause, ap- 
pealed to the Speaker, saying that during 
all the years he had sate in Parliament, he 
never before knew the right of the mover 
of the adjournment to have possession of 
the floor of the House, on its reassembling, 
disputed or questioned. He was well 
aware of the vast rhetorical powers of the 
honorable member, and he was sorry for 
the disappointment occasioned to his 
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friends. But he felt certain that when the 
present fervor had subsided, they would 
thank him for maintaining the privileges 
of the House. He would not occupy 
them long, but nothing should silence him 
—and so he went on tospeak. There 
was a quiet dignity in the old man’s man 
ner, which impressed me strongly ; but he 
was a frequent, and by no means a good 
speaker, and the House thought him a 
bore. Macaulay’s speech was necessarily 
very clever, though obviously studied, 
abounding in illustration, but not equally 
full of argument. It related to the intro- 
duction of the Competition System, and it 
has been greatly falsified by events. But 
it answered the purpose ; it varied the dull 
monotony of the debate ; it was applauded 
to the echo ; and most men, the younger 


members especially, went away saying 


* Splendid speech of Tom Macaulay’s— 
wish he would speak oftener.” 

I have often thought that the bienséances 
and formalities of modern civilisation—the 
iteration of “ Mr. Speaker,” “ honorable 
member,” “ permission of the House,” &c., 
have had a tendency to cool down much 
of the fire of British rhetoric as it was in 
the last century. We have in our Parlia 
mentary debates, at the present time, none 
of those grand passages, embodied in a 
few words, which have come down to us 
from the days of the two Pitts and the 
“ rugged Thurlow.” The Chancellor’s re- 
buke to tLe Duke of Grafton is too well 
known a.id has been too often cited for us 
to repeat it. Less known is that fine re- 
sponse which Lord Chatham returned to 
the assertion that he had quitted Lord 
Bute’s Government because he had a 
general antipathy against Scotchmen. 
“ Detested,” he said, “be the national 
prejudices against them. They are ground- 
less, illiberal, unmanly. When I ceased 
to serve His Majesty as a Minister, it was 
not the Country of the Man by which I 
was moved, but the Man of that Country 
wanted wisdom, and held principles incom- 
patible with freedom.” No man ever had 
sO great a command of the House of 
Commons as the younger Pitt. Many 
stood in perfect awe of him, and watched 
his goings out and his comings in (which 
were frequent) for an opportunity of speak- 
ing. QOnone occasion a rampant Whig 
member, having watched the departure of 
the Premier, thought he might deliver 
himself with safety of his unconstitutional 
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ideas. He had just uttered the words 
“ King, Lords, and Commons—Commons, 
Lords, and King,” when Pitt returned to 
his seat. Looking the democratical mem- 
ber severely in the face, and speaking very ° 
slowly, he began, “ I—am—astonished— 
at the words—which have—just fallen— 
from the honorable member.” Upon 
which the honorable member, shaking in 
his shoes, stammered out that “ he meant 
nothing.” “‘Then,” said Pitt, “ the next 
time the honorable member means nothing 
I trust that he will say nothing.” The 
House roared; the luckless member col- 
lapsed, and never made a fool of himself 
again. In these days Ministers are afraid 
of the House. The words printed in the 
Times might be evolved by a machine—the 
glorious impromptus of the old time are 
now things of the past. 

Another evil under the sun is that of 
conversational much-talking. It is of this 
principally that I designed to write. To 
used an over-hackneyed expression, “ there 
are talkers and talkers’—men to whom 
it has been a privilege to listen, spoke they 
ever so much, and others who are simply 
a nuisance. How I could have wished— 
if such a thing had been possible—to be 
present at a wit combat between Samuel 
laylor Coleridge and Thomas Babington 
Macaulay! The suggestion reminds me 
of a story which I stumbled on as a boy. 
in an old review. Two French Abbés, 
both renowned as hard talkers, at last came 
together. ‘The wiser of the two, seeing 
the importance of getting his innings first, 
went on for so long that his adversary was 
in despair. He saw no opening—no pause 
—nothing whatever to indicate a stoppage, 
so he turned aside with ineffable disgust, 
and said to one present “ S’il crache, il est 
perdu.” (If he stops to spit, he is done for.) 

It would seem to be almost absurd, even 
in a man of sixty like myself, to say that 
he heard Coleridge. But I Aave heard 
him. Ihave a very early memory of sitting 
on his knee at Mr. Gillman’s in Highgate. 
I was half afraid of—half pleased with him. 
He muttered something, which I did not 
understand, but which my mother, who 
sate beside him, afterwards told me was 
The child he was fair, and was like to his mo- 

ther 
As one drop of water resembles another.* 


* This anecdote has been given before (* Re- 
collections of a Reader’—Vol. XXII.), but 
none of what follows. 
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As I grew older, I was often at the Gill- 
mans’, where he was a sort of amateur tu- 
tor to the sons—James and Henry. He 
used to improvise the strangest doggerel, 
partly for their amusement, partly for their 
edification. I remember one set of verses 
beginning with 

There was a boy called Richards Phips, 

Who, for the want of many whips, &c. 
I learnt, too, when a boy, from a very 
dear aunt, a poem, most of which I have 
forgotten, which contained, in the shape of 
a trio between Fire and Famine and 
Slaughter, the most tremendous diatribe 
against William Pitt—composed, ourse, 
many years before, but I believe not then 
published.* Each verse ended with the 
words : 


of « 


* Who bade you do it ?” 
The same, the same, 
Letters four do form his name, 
He bade me do it. 


There are many accounts of Coleridge’s 
gigantic powers of monologue. ‘The story, 
perhaps, least known is one to the effect 
that he was dining with some friends near 
London, when a broken soldier, in old 
tattered uniform, came to the window 
on which Coleridge launched 
into a history, causes, effects—everything 
—of the Peninsular War. “ What a 
pity,” said one of the party afterwards, 
“ that that old soldier came up to the win- 
dow!” “It would have been all the 
same,” said the other, “ if a magpie had 
hopped across the path.”+ It seldom 


begging ; 


* It was first published anonymously in a 
newspaper, and afterwards, being much talked 
of, in a collected edition of his works, among 
the Poems of Early Manhood, with an apologet- 
ic preface. It was much condemned, in Cole- 
ridge’s presence, before acknowledgment, and 
recited by Southey, the only person present 
who was in the secret. He defended the poem 
as purely poetical or dramatic; but this could 
not calm down the indignation of others pres- 
ent, and Coleridge endeavored to appease the 
public by a long apologetic preface. [t would 
have been better to have said briefly that it was 
written in the sense of a chorus in a Greek 
tragedy. 

+ This must have been a peculiarly unap- 
preciative audience. When Edward Irving 
was asked if in conversation with Coleridge 
he could ever get in a word, the great preach- 
er answered, “I never wish to get one in.” 
And it is related that at the inn in which Cole- 
ridge was sojourning just before his mar- 
riage, the landlord was so struck with his 
conversation that he offered him board and 
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happens that those who are famous in mo- 
nologue are equally clever at retort. But 
Coleridge uttered one of the finest things, 
on a sudden provocation, ever said in any 
language. He was addressing a Bristol 
mob, when some of his hearers, not liking 
his sentiments, hissed. He paused, looked 
calmly round at them, and then enuncia- 
ting very slowly, said—* When on the 
burning embers of democracy you throw 
the cold water of reason, no wonder that 
they hiss.” It was of course better suited 
to an Athenian assembly than to a Bristol 
mob—but it was a glorious outburst all 
the same. 

“The old man eloquent” passed away 
from us forty years ago ; and now Macau- 
lay is gone. Few are they of the mourn- 
ers beside his open grave in Westminster 
Abbey, who have not been charmed by his 
wonderful flow of conversation. It was 
mostly at breakfast parties that he put forth 
his strength. For my own part, I think 
that a breakfast party is the sorriest enter- 
tainment in the world. Few men are up 
to the mark at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing. I have heard men say that they can 
not talk by daylight. And if I had the 
combined powers of Demosthenes and Ci- 
cero, I think that I should be in the same 
condition. Moreover, if a man has any- 
thing to do—and most men have some- 
thing—he feels whilst eating his cutlet and 
sipping his coffee, that he is kept away 
from his work—and that his business will 
fall into arrears. At dinner time he feels 
some satisfaction in the thought that he 
has done his work and is at peace with all 
mankind. But there are exceptions to all 
rules ; and some entertainers, equally ge- 
nial and experienced, such as_ Lord 
Houghton and the late Sir Robert Inglis, 
have contrived to make their guests for- 
get that the labors of the day were before 
them, and make the cutlets and coffee taste 
almost like turtle and venison and cold 
punch and champagne. Of course, on 
these or nearly all these occasions, Macau- 
lay was the chief if not the sole speaker. 
Sydney Smith’s well-known mo/ that the 
great historian, on a certain occasion, had 
transcended himself, for he had “ some 
flashes of silence,” represented, better than 
anything else could have done, Macaulay’s 
general manner of monologue. It must 





lodging free if he would only stay in the 
house and talk. 
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be confessed that sometimes a little per- 
sonal variety was longed for—that a little 
more discussion would have been pleasant. 
But Macaulay did not speak to elicit the 
opinions_of others, but to express his own. 
I do not, at present, remember more than 
one occasion on which anything that Ma- 
caulay said evoked even a brief discussion. 
He said that he had been endeavoring to 
ascertain at what period the word plunder 
was introduced into the English language 
—and whence it came. It was not, he 
said, to be found either in the Bible or 
Shakespeare. This led to some general 
talk. I do not think that any of us knew 
that the importation was so modefn— 
though most agreed that the origin of the 
word was Dutch. I observed that I 
thought I had seen it in the earliest re- 
cords of the East India company—that is, 
in the letters of the skippers to the Court 
of Directors. “ Picked up, doubtless, 
from Dutch skippers,” said Macaulay. 
What I stated seemed to interest him 
greatly, and he asked me to ascertain the 
point. I promised to do so—when I had 
time; but the good time never came. 
This, however, was an exception ; and 
generally there was a continual flow of 
talk—now like the murmur, now like the 
roaring of a river. One always thought 
of Labitur et labetur. We marvelled, and 
admired, but for the most part went away 
disappointed. We found that we had 
learnt so little. 

There are some men who can talk well 
only under certain physical conditions. I 
knew a very worthy and accomplished 
gentleman who could not do justice to 
himself either in writing or in speaking 
without a few pinches of snuff. I saw him 
once, at a little round-table party in my 
house, feeling his waistcoat-pocket appa- 
rently in perturbation of spint. Thinking 
that he had lost his purse, I asked him. 
“ Worse than that,” he answered; “ I have 
left my snuff-box behind.” A lady sitting 
next to him said, “I can not offer you a 
snuff-box, but I have a bottle of very pun- 
gent smelling-salts ; try it!” He did so, 
and found that it answered his purpose. 
He afterwards frequently substituted a 
salts-bottle for a snuff-box. 

Others take their tobacco in another 
shape. I have known men silent and sto- 
lid at the dinner-table, but brilliant in the 
smoking-room. I remember a curious il- 
lustration of the power of tobacco in the 
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case of a celebrated savant. Some twenty 
years ago, I was ona visit to Dr. Whewell, 
at Trinity Lodge, Cambridge, when Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick, who occupied adjacent 
rooms, asked me to take tea with him, an 
invitation which I gladly accepted. I 
joined him (he was quite alone) in the 
dress in which I had dined. He also was 
in evening costume. We drank some tea, 
but conversation flagged. I had heard 
much of his fund of anecdote, of his vivid 
memory and his choice reminiscences, and 
I was disappointed. But presently it oc- 
curred to me that I had been told he was 
a great smoker, an impression which the 
pervading odor of his room amply con- 
firmed. So I said to him, “I think, Pro- 
fessor, that you like your pipe in the even- 
ing?” “Yes,” he answered; “do you 
smoke?” I replied, “ I enjoy a smoke.” 
Upon which he got up, brought me a box 
of cigars, helped me to take off my dress- 
coat, gave me a light smoking robe in its 
place, rang the bell, sent away the tea, and 
called for brandy-and-water. Then the talk 
began in earnest. Each in an easy chair, 
we sat for hours—hours that I shall not 
easily forget. I was well content to be 
silent, except so far as I could lead the 
Professor on by a question or a suggestion 
to some stories of his early days. We sate 
till the small hours were upon us. Suchis 
the power of smoke to overcome all stiff- 
ness and reserve. 

A word now about after-dinner speak- 
ers. There are few more remarkable forms 
of this complaint of much-speaking than 
that which is developed in the person of 
the long-winded, gas-light speaker. At a 
great public dinner, where the magnates 
of the land (sometimes the sovereigns and 
princes of other lands) have been present, 
and the assembled crowd has been eager 
to hear them, some small personage being 
down in the programme to return thanks, 
completely stops the way. Ispeak of him 
as a small person with reference to the ob- 
jects of the meeting—but he may be a 
brave and worthy gentleman, who has 
fought the battles of his country with dis- 
tinction to himself and with advantage to 
the state—a gallant admiral, or a gallant 
general of high repute. The Army and 
the Navy have always an early place in 
the programme among “the usual loyal 
toasts,” and I have known heroes, coupled 
or tripled with these toasts, to be with dif- 
ficulty moved out of the groove. It is not 
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because a man has fought at Trafalgar or 
Waterloo (those heroes are now well-nigh 
extinct, but I am old enough to remember 
many of them) or later victories in which 
they have done great deeds, that they 
have any right to keep three hundred gen- 
tlemen waiting to hear an oration from 
Gladstone or Disraeli. Unfortunately it 
is difficult to stop them, for the thumpings 
of the table intended to silence their lo- 
quacity are taken for applause, and this 
incites them to go on with their generally 
inaudible harangues. Dear, simple-mind- 
ed veterans—we love you—but after-din- 
ner speaking is not your forte! 

This brief mention of after-dinner orato- 
ry reminds me that a curious illustration of 
the virtues of the fauca verba is to be 
found in the fact, that during a period of 
about a quarter of a century I have attend- 
ed most—certainly a large: number—of 
the anniversary dinners of the Literary 
Fund, and that the two best chairmen, to 
whom the speaking properly belongs, were 
foreigners. ‘The one was the Duc d’Orlé- 
ans, and the other the King of the Belgi- 
ans. Neither of these speakers said a 
word too much or a word too little. They 


spoke slowly and distinctly, in undeniable 
Every sentence was to the point 


English. 
—every sentence gracefully expressed. 
The explanation of thisis obvious. Speak- 
ing in a foreign language, and on a subject 
probably not familiar to their minds a few 
days preceding the anniversary, it was ob- 
viously their policy only to seize the most 
impressive arguments and the most telling 
illustrations, and to speak slowly and con- 
siderately, so-as to avoid all possible con- 
fusion and entanglement. An English 
orator, long familiar with the subject, 
might have said more and expressed less 
than these accomplished foreign princes. 
Descending now to the more common- 
place realities of every-day life, 1 would 
say that perhaps the most troublesome of 
all people who will talk, and the most dif- 
ficult to baffle—the more so as he general- 
ly means to be courteous and attentive— 
is the great railway talker. He generally 
attacks you as soon as he has made him- 
self comfortable with his rugs and his 
wrappers, and safely bestowed his bags 
and umbrellas, with a remark upon the 
weather. He dilates upon the variable- 
ness of the English climate, a subject re- 
garding which there is not likely to be 
much difference of opinion. During am 
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interval, occupied in skimming the papers, 
he asks what I think of the leading article 
on the state of Europe—* Very critical— 
tremendous fellow that Bismarck!” etc. 
etc. Thus we get to Reading, hoping he 
has done; but no! “ Wonderful expan- 
sidn of this once pleasant but insignificant 
town. I knew it, Sir, when I wasa boy— 
all attributable to the railways” (profound 
and original remark). Upon this incon- 
tinently I fall asleep. At Swindon I have 
serious intentions of changing my carriage, 
with an appearance of going to Gloucester 
or South Wales; but I have too many 
loose packages, comfortably arranged in 
my Carriage, to resort to this mode of es- 
cape; so I take my place in the old corner 
and resume, or pretend to resume, my nap. 
I open my eyes, as the first view of Bath 
offers itself to him, and my friend is quite 
ready. “Beautiful city, Sir; I was at 
school at Bath—know it well—great deal 
about Bath in last Cornhili—have you 
read it, Sir?” I answer in the affirmative, 
and might add, “ay and wrote it too!” 
Now my release is not far off. The man 
who wil talk, is going to Bristol! Bra- 
vo! only a few more miles and he leaves 
me, shaking me by the hand. Now, I 
dare say that he is not a bad fellow in the 
main; but his insatiable love of hearing 


his tongue rattle makes him absolutely a 
bore ! 

It is probable that most railway travel- 
lers have encountered bores of this descrip- 
tion, and have endeavored to defeat them 


in different ways. A well-delivered snore 
is not a bad thing. One friend suggests 
that the best device of all is to feign deaf- 
ness--to shake one’s head and to point to 
one’s ears; but it is doubtful whether it is 
altogether justifiable to simulate an afflic- 
tion of so grievoys a character. 

Once I met with a railway talker who 
was quite endurable. He was a fine bluff, 
hearty . country, gentleman, going from 
North te South. We Jad the carriage to 
ourselves. After saying mot very much, 
he produced an admirabje contrivance for 
holding luncheon, and ofjered me a glass 
of dry champagne. He stopped my de- 
murrer by saying that he.had “plenty 
more,” so I gratefully accepted it, and 
very good it was. When he had.finished 
higluncheon, we chatted pleasantly enough 
abeut Gardens and Gardeners, and I was 
quite.sorry when he left me at Reading. 
Now ifevery railway-talker would mitigate 
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the affliction of much speech by treating 
his hearer to dry champagne, there might 
be something to be said in its favor. 

Very nearly akin to the railway talker 
is the coffee-room talker. He bursts in 
with something between a puff and a 
snort, throws his hat, his wraps, and 
his umbrella on a vacant table, rings 
the bell with ws enough to damage the 
machinery, orders a steak with the juice 
in it, and then begins to talk. You 
have, perhaps, just seated yourself in a 
comfortable corner, with your fried sole 
and ‘pint of sherry, and have spread out 
before you, as good company, the new 
number of the Zdindurgh or the Quarterly, 
when he bursts in upon you: “ Very cold, 
Sir; I think it will freeze.” To this and 
several other remarks of the same kind 
you reply in monosyllables. This will not 
do. He tells you where he has come 
from, whither he is going, and so on, until 
the steak with the juice in it is brought, 
with a liberal supply of malt liquor, and 
Viator is too busy totalk. You are afraid 
that he will come back again when the 
cheese and celery are discussed, and you 
watch his proceedings furtively ; but when 
he rises, he asks for the smoking room and 
transfers his loquacity to some frequenter 
of that evening retreat. At that charming 
old hostelry, the WAite Hart, at Salisbury, 
I met a man of this class, who amused 
rather than distressed me. He was a 
fresh young Irishman, who had seen little 
of Great Britain, and who was altogether 
so genial and naive in his remarks that I 
could not help liking him. He actually 
induced me to accompany him to the 
smoking room and to have a glass of hot 
toddy. I had gone down to that venera- 
ble old cathedral city to see my ancient 
schoolhouse. But nota brick of it was left. 
The area on which it stood had been 
covered with ten-pound cottages. Per- 
haps it was to dispel the melancholy re- 
flections engendered by the sight of this 
conversion that I cottoned to the young 
Irishman and the whiskey toddy. 

But, perhaps, the worst infliction which 
I have recently had to encounter was that 
which came upon me from a conversa- 
tional driver, whose services I had hired, 
together with a trap and a very smart lit- 
tle black mare, of which the said driver 
was inordinately proud. It had been one 
of the hottest days in summer, and I had 


passed it in a hot room of a hot hotel, in 
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a hot town, in North Wales. As the sun 
was going down I thought that I would 
refresh my exhausted nature by having a 
quiet country drive. The evening air was 
delicious, the country was green and 
fresh, if not tremendously picturesque, and 
I should have enjoyed myself extremely, 
but for the loquacity of the driver, who 
considered it his duty to keep up, on my 
behalf, a running fire of ‘information, the 
greater part of which I already possessed. 
It is always a great misfortune, in going 
to a strange place, to enter regions gov- 
erned by a great landlord, with enormous 
wealth and influence, who, in the eyes of 
the people, is little less than a God. It is 
Sir Watkin here, Sir Watkin there, Sir 
Watkin everywhere. You go to the Wat- 
kin Arms, and in the best sitting-room, in 
which you aye bestowed, there is a print 
of Sir Watkin (from the famous picture by 

), in a dress suit, as he received the 
deputation from * * *. Then there is 
Sir Watkin in top-boots, hunting-cap and 
whip, with his favorite Rattler. 
Then the country of Sir 


horse 
paper is full 


Watkin—of the eloquent speech he made 
on presiding at some distribution of prizes 
to agricultural laborers, or to schoolboys 


of the middle-class. But in these cases 
you can get away from Sir Watkin; but 
my conversational driver barely allowed 
me any relaxation. ‘This is Sir Watkin’s 
property—looking above the wood you 
can catch a glimpse of the chimneys of 
the mansion, and so on. At last I said, 
with some severity, “Oh! I know all 
about it, and more than you can tell me,” 
and for a few minutes he was silent. But 
presently he broke out again, by asking, 
as I thought (for I had fallen into a 
reverie), “ Did you ever see a bear up two 
poles?” I was obliged to ponder over 
this feat of ursine activity. Asa Fellow 
of the Zoological Society, I was bound to 
know something about it. But although 
I could remember very often seeing a bear 
up one pole, I could not tax my memory 
with ever having seen a bear up two poles 
at the same time. It turned out, how- 
ever, that it was not a bear up two poles, 
but a mare with two foals, both of which 
were taking their evening meal at the 
same maternal fount of lacteal nourish- 
ment. Not being very well acquainted 
generally with the puerperal powers of 
the equine species, I confess that I was 
not as much astonished or as grateful to 
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the loquacious driver as I ought to have 
been on account of this physiological 
revelation, the more especially as, after 
this triumphant display of a great local 
curiosity, he ventilated his conversational 
powers more freely than before. Think- 
ing that the object of these attentions 
might be a pint of beer, I stopped him as 
the nearest respectable hostelry I saw, and 
regaled him with the desired refreshment ; 
but Iam sorry to say that, whether from 
the ‘effects of gratitude or the liquor, the 
experiment proved to be a complete 
failure, and he talked more than ever. 
At last I ceased to listen, and contrived 
to get home in safety, having had the 
quiet evening drive I had promised my- 
self spoilt by the loquacity of my friend. 

Perhaps this loquacious young man, 
like the younger Mr. Weller, was the son 
of a stage-coachman, and paternal expe- 
riences had inculcated upon him the expe- 
diency of talking to his fare. It used to be 
part of the duty of coachmen in the old 
days to act as a sort of gazetteer to the 
gentleman on the box, who was considered 
to be good for an extra half-crown, Some 
boxes were very gluttons in their enquiries, 
whilst others took what was offered to them 
and were content. Some took more heed 
of the horses in the team than of the gen- 
tlemen’s seats on the way. They did not 
always pay up in proportion to their in- 
quisitiveness. I heard from my father a 
story of one of these Jehus, who, on sur- 
rendering the reins at the end of his tour 
of duty, at Yeovil, cried out to his successor 
on the box, “ You have an out-and-out 
gentleman on the box, Dick. He'll ask 
you questions the whole way, about houses 
and woods and fields, and farming and 
shooting and what not, and you'll drive 
him nigh upon fifty miles, giving him the 
history of all your ’osses, and he will give 
you sixpence at the end of your journey.” 
Passengers re-entering or remounting the 
mail, landlord, guard, ostlers, &c., all had 
their laugh at the discon.fited box- holder, 
who collapsed into silence. 

As the coachman was a man of many 
words, so the guard of the mail perched in 
his little solitary sentry-box behind, lived 
in a state of golden silence, save when 
the horses were being changed and he dis- 
mounted to warm his feet and have a 
gossip with the ostler, still keeping his eye 
on his majesty’s property, which he so 
zealously guarded, I asked the coachman 
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one day if his mate in the rear never fell 
asleep at night. “ No,” he said, “ never 
knowed him to do it;” then, pausing 
reflectively, he added, “Leastwise only 
once. It was not him as is behind now, 
but a very good and steady chap too. It 
was cruel cold weather—hard frost, but 
no snow (it’s the snow what bothers us 
most of all)—and when we drove into 
town on the way to change ’osses and to 
take in more mails (I think twas Axminster) 
I says to the guard, who was looking at 
the new team, ‘I say, Jem, why did not 
you blow the hom? I never knowed you 
miss afore. Was the sound froze up?’ 
*No,’ says Jem, ‘ but I hadn’t no breath. 
I dropped asleep half a mile off, and fell 
upon the near wheel, and it sent me spin- 
ning over hedge into a field. I picked 
myself up, and when I found no bones 
were broke, off I started after you and 
cotched you up just as you was entering 
town. But I hadn’t no breath to blow. 
Now, he were a steady enough man; but 
it were cruel cold, and without a drop now 
and then we could not have held on. I 
remember we had no outsides.- None 
dare ventur.” I suggested that I supposed 


that sometimes they did get so frozen 


and numbed as not to be able to hold 
the reins. “ Well, sir,” he said, “not 
so often as you might think. But I 
remember that Charley Hawkes, the 
best whip in the West of England, 
who drove the mail into Bath, was frozen 
to nothing one winter. He was not riz to 
the perfession. He was tender and gen- 
tlemanly, and had been at Eton, but, like 
those swells, had the pluck of the devil in 
him. Well, he broke down near Devizes, 
and couldn’t go no furder. Guard was as 
bad as he; so Charley pulled up, got off 
the box, and opened the carriage-door. 
*Any gentleman that can drive inside?’ 
hesaid. ‘If not, we must stay here. I 
cannot hold the reins.’ ‘ Yes,’ answered 
a cheery voice; ‘I can drive. Give me 
your wraps and gloves, and I'll do it. 
Bundle inside. The gentlemen will help 
you to warm yourself. I shall want my 
brandy.’ So he put on the wraps (he was 
alight weight), and they seemed to weigh 
him down. But he druv the mail up to 
the White Hart almost toa minute. And I 
guess the proprietor, who had the contract, 
wasn’t nowise grateful—wouldn’t let him 
pay afarden, And Charley Hawkes, who 
told me the-story, said the gentleman was 
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only a London lawyer, and hadn’t even 
been to Eton. But he was a nob all over 
of the right sort. He sent for Charley as 
soon as he had warmed himself, and guv 
him a bottle of champagne.” 

I have often wondered whether an en- 
during friendship or even a permanent 
acquaintanceship has ever been formed 
upon an English railway. I think not. 
Even those who travel, day by day, from 
City to suburb by the same train, and often 
in the same carriage, do not always know 
each other’s names. Perhaps, a terrrible 
accident may bring men together—espe- 
cially if there be a community of damage- 
seeking. In the old coaching days when 
four luckless travellers were penned up 
often for twenty-four hours together in a 
box of narrow dimensions, they were driven 
upon one another for convg¢rsation to! re- 
lieve the tedium of the journey. Besides, 
the coach was sometimes upset, or got 
embedded in a snow-drift; and then there 
were two or three days spent, as compan- 
ions in misfortune, in a roadside inn. It 
sometimes happened that the acquaint- 
anceship commenced with a little inter- 
necine’strife. A. complained that B’s. legs 
were in his way; and C, wanted the win- 
dow down whilst B. wanted it up. The 
settlement of these little differences often 
led to subsequent harmony. It 
curred, however, that an intemperate gen- 
tleman (generally a young one), in favor 
of the outer air, settled the difference of 
the window by putting his elbow through 
it—an act more spirited than justifiable. 
“ But, sir,” on an occasion of this kind, 
remonstrated an elderly gentleman, “ I 
have a bad throat, and I am weak in the 
lungs.” “ Then, sir, you should take a 
post-chaise, I must have air.” “ Then, 
sir, you should go outside”—a very proper 
retort. 

I can call to mind one incident in which 
I believe a permanent acquaintanceship, 
if not friendship, was formed in a stage- 
coach. The biographer of Sir John Mal- 
colm says :— 

“ But there are one or two anecdotes 
belonging to this period which ought not 
to be omitted, though I cannot precisely fix 
the dates at which the incidents occur. 
red. It was on one of the land excursions 
to which. allusion has been made (most 
probably on his journey through Wales), 
that, being in the inside of a stage-coach, 
he (Malcolm) fell, mare swo, into conversa- 


has oc- 
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tion with a fellow-passenger. His compa- 
nion was obviously a dignitary of the 
Church of England—a man of extensive 
acquirements, power and subtlety of argu- 
ment, and force of expression. The 
conversation renged over a considerable 
variety of subjects, sometimes eliciting 
concordance, sometimes antagonism, of 
sentiment between the speakers. After 
some time, the conversation turned upon 
a topic of Indian interest, upon which 
there was a serious difference of opinion. 
Malcolm, as may be supposed, maintained 
his position with much confidence, and 
supported his arguments by the assertion 
that he had spent the best part of his life 
in India. “‘It may be so,’ said his com- 
panion, ‘ but still 1 cannot yieldto you. I 
have conceded many points in the course 
of our conversation, but I stand firm upon 
this; for the very highest authority on 
Indian subjects, Sir John Malcolm, is on 
my side.’ ‘But I am Sir John Malcolm,’ 
was the answer, ‘It is true that I did say 
so, but I have since had reason to change 
my opinion.’ = Upon this they exchanged 
cards, and Malcolm was little less pleased 
than his companion when he found that 
he had been arguing with the scholarly 


Coplestone, Bishop of Llandaff.” 
It is generally said, and I believe gene- 
rally believed, that women talk more than 


men. ‘There is a road-side inn near Wey- 
mouth with the sign of “The Silent 
Woman.” The silent woman is without 
ahead. That women utter more words 
than men, on an average, in the course of 
the day is, I think, certain. But this is 
the result of circumstances more than 
anything else. A woman has more time 
than a man to talk, The laboring man 
goes forth to his work—perhaps it is soli- 
tary work. He hoes potatoes or he mends 
fences, far away from any mates. He may 
whistle or he may sing—he can only talk 
—to himself. His wife stays at home, 
minding the children or the washtub; her 
neighbors step in to havea gossip. ‘There 
is plenty of talk. In higher classes of 
society man goes forth to his work. He 
betakes himself to the office or the counting- 
house. His work is with pen and ink— 
paragraphs and columns of figures. His 
wife has plenty of talk; first with the ser- 
vants, then with the shopmen; then with 
her neighbors, at morning call or five- 
o’clock tea. She cannot say, with Words- 
worth— 
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I am not one, who much or oft delight 

To season my discourse with personal talk 
Of friends, who live within an easy walk. 
This, indeed, is just what women like. I 
have known a party of them to get into a 
suburban railway, and clamor to such an 
extent upon the momentous questions, as 
to whether Mrs. Brown has got into her 
new house, or whether it was Mrs. Jones’s 
second or third daughter that had got the 
mumps, that I have been compelled to lay 
down mypaper. Asa rule, men going 
up to town are contented with their 7imes 
or Standard. ‘The masculine talk is brief: 
*“ Bank rate risen, I see; rather a bore.” 
—* Yes, Sir; heard yesterday it waslikely 
—wise measure, I fancy.” 

During Jong railway journeys, I have 
found that women, if not glued to their 
novels or hymn-books, are apt to be séme- 
what loquacious. I cannot say what 
comes off in those mysterious asylums 
known as “ Ladies’ Carriages.” As arule, 
I think that women do not much like these 
reserved compartments. Trying to find 
a carriage in which no ‘emale passenger 
has intruded, I jhave found four solitary 
female travellers tucked up in the corners 
of four different first-class carriages. In 
this emergency one has nothing to do but to 
take choice of evils, and to trust to chance 
for some masculine additions before the 
train starts. I have often thought if it 
would not be fair, on tines of rail where 
“ Ladies’ Carriages” are supplied, to have 
some also lettered “ No ladies admitted.” 
Even the word “Smoking” does not ex- 
clude ladies. I have heard fair travellers 
insist on their right of entrance. This 
does not much matter, unless they exclude 
those for whom the carriages are expressly 
constructed. One istolerably safe in such 
carriages, unless the women exceed the 
men. ‘The police records show that much 
danger has resulted from these encounters, 
in the absence of credible witnesses, I 
was speaking, however, of harmless loqua- 
city. Ihave certainly known instances in 
which ladies have freely let loose their 
tongues for sixty or seventy miles. I re- 
member a journey rendered pleasant and 
memorable by the loquacity of a middle- 
aged lady, who began upon me as soon 
as I entered the carriage. I expected to 
be alone with her for three hours, but 
before the train started, her son, a boy of 
fifteen, joined her. ‘The railway people 
called her “ My Lady;” but she explained 
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to me that she was not My Lady, but an 
Honorable Mrs., being wife of a Peer’s 
brother, whom she named. She informed 
me that she was another “ Honorable 
Mrs. ,»’ which, for more reasons than 
one, was quite superfluous; told me all 
about her son, who was at Sandhurst, and 
her husband, who was at home; then 
rattled on about society in London, inter- 
spersing her talk with certain anecdotes, 
which, not being of a very slow kind, 
the youth, doubtless, booked for subse- 
quent narration at college. <A_ plea- 
santer companion of the fat-and-forty 
type Iseldom met; and we parted, after 
hand-shaking, with mutual hopes of 
seeing each other again. Other kindly 
incidents of the same description might be 
noted; and I have wondered whether, if 
I had been of the other sex, I should have 
had so many familiar revelations made to 
me. 

The art of female conversation is well- 
nigh extinct amongst us. We have had 
some great and good talkers—but in past 
days. The women of France have beaten 
us hollow. I should be sorely tempted to 
discourse upon the subject thus suggested 
if my space were not exhausted. Madame 


de Stael was, perhaps, one of the last of 
the female conversationalists of high re- 


pute. Her vanity received a heavy blow 
and great discouragement when conversing 
with Napoleon the First. She asked his 
Majesty whom he considered the greatest 
woman in France. “The woman who 
has contributed the greatest number of 
soldiers to my army,” was the prompt 
reply. Miss Martineau would have been 
a great conversationalist but for her infir- 
mity of deafness. She runs over with in- 
formation and philosophy—and, in her 
best days, she expressed herself with won- 
derful clearness and force. But the infir- 
mity of deafness renders conversation 
impossible. I heard that at a tea-party 
(I believe at her own house) she was 
much struck by the sensible appearance of 
a young lady present, who had just said 
something which seemed to create general 
approbation and assent. Miss Martineau 
lifted her trumpet, and asked that the 
observation might be repeated. The 
friend sitting next to her shook her head 
and said it was “nothing.” “Let me 
hear! let me hear!” was the answer, and 
she was told that Miss had observed 
that the buttered toast was excellent. 
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“ Bah !” said Miss Martineau, lowering her 
trumpet, “and that’s all.” Of the three 
great infirmities—the “ warnings” of the 
poem—deafness is the only one that makes 
us ridiculous; and yet, perhaps, it is the 
most painful of the three. 

I have often heard of the “sweet prattle 
of childhood.” I cannot say that I like 
it. “The starlight sae of children” is 
another thing. Let them smile, but not 
talk. Ido not know a greater nuisance 
than a talkative child of three or four 
years, whose “ prattle” to its parents may 
be very delightful, but to those who 
have not that parental honor is irritating 
to the last degree. Asa rule, little girls 
are more garrulous and egotistical in their 
garrulity than little boys. The latter are 
more readily checked. Even the father 
will interfere, perhaps with a cuff on the 
side of the head. As boys grow older, 
they are often very amusing—especially if 
they do not obtrude their talk upon you, 
but wait to be drawn out. I confess that 
I like to hear them talk about their 
cricket and football. There is often in 
their freshness—their verdancy—especially 
in their surprise 
at sights and familiar to 
yourself, something very diverting. I 
remember a fine little fellow, who was 
with me at an hotel in a populous town 
in Wales, the windows of the front room 
of which looked straight down the High 
Street. The astonishment and perplexity 
of the youngster at many 
Joneses over the shop windows and so 
many donkeys in the street was very 
diverting. “Oh, Uncle John, there is 
another Fones/” “Oh, Uncle John, 
there is another donkey!” went on so 
long that, at last, having settled myself 
to a book, I began to lose patience at 
these frequent interruptions, and [I said, 
“ My dear boy, when you have been in 
Wales as much as I have been, you will 
know that the population of the prin- 
cipality is mainly composed of Joneses 
and donkeys.” 

I must say something about the old 
adage, Senile est de se logui. My own 
experiences are rather against this, if meant 
in a relative sense. I think that young 
men talk more about themselves than old 
ones. ‘They are, certainly, more boastful. 
There is continued talk among the 
younger of the rising generation about 
their personal exploits—how they rode 
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and won this or that steeplechase, or 
bagged so many birds, or beat So-and-so 
(* noted player, you know !”) at billiards, 
or won so many hearts when snowed up at 
Steepleton Towers. I do not think that 
old men talk much about themselves, or 
are great talkers on any subject. They 
are not inclined for any unnecessary ex- 
ertion, and are well enough disposed to 
sit in their easy chairs and listen. No; 
the men who much about their 
achievements commonly those who 
have really nothing worth boasting about. 
They may talk about old men’s twaddl ie 
—but there is none nsive as their 
own. Could fancy the Duke of 
Wellington gabbling about himself 
is a story of his having 
peer who did. 
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familiar friends, told ited 
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in it; there was a vivacity, a cheeriness 
about it which could not be surpassed. 
He overran with anecdote, and always 
left you wiser than before; but there was 
not more egotism in it than was necessary 
to the nght telling of his stories. Old 
soldiers are more excusable in this respect 
than others. There is s a y fascina- 
ting, especially to those wh« have not 
“served,” in talk. The “ broken 


soldier,” who 


‘ 1 
sucn 


and talked the 


and 


Sate by oe fire 
>pt o’e 


night away, 


his wounds tales of sorrow 
y+ te: 
Shouldered his crutch, 


were won, 


and showed how fields 


must have had a 
beg vile the good 


rest. Othello 


strange attractiveness 
parson of night’s 
not an egotist in the 
hearing of Brabantio and Desdemona. 
He had a right to speak of that which he 
knew. “ it was with Malcolm in the 
House of Commons. Both sides of the 
House felt that he had a right to speak 
about India; he knew what he was 
talking about. They listened to him with 
the deepest attention. He was 
egotist ‘Aen. But when he spoke, upon 
all occasions, about the Reform Bill, 
seemed to say, “I am Sir John Malcolm, 
and when I ope my mouth,” &c. He 
was an egotist—and if 7 on much 
longer I shall have the Senz/e est quoted 
against myself. But I hope I may plead 
that it is 10t, in my case, senile egotism, 
but memory, that has carried me 
through these pages. What I have writ- 
ten may ‘ ng little worth; but it is, for 
the most t, what I have seen or heard 
myself; at has the value of 
truth. A man who has lived to the age 
of sixty, and who has little to tell, or will 

t tell it if he has, must be a spendthrift 
of his opportunities or a miser of his 
ornhill Magazine. 
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nominated alike, as between ancient and 
modern despotisms, ancient and modern 
oligarchies, ancient and modern democra- 
cies. A difficulty is here tered 
from the insufficiency of nomenclature, 
and from the great diversity, alike in an- 
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cient and in modern times, between two 
forms of government which bear the same 
name. If we define despotism to mean 
the rule of one person, irresponsible to 
law, we see at once that the results of 
such a Government change prodigiously 
with the person, even over the same na- 
tion and in the same country. Over dif- 
ferent nations also the result is different; 
indeed in some the ruler is held in check 
by the popular spirit, however absolute 
he may be in legal theory. Imperial 
sway which is without constitutional 
check is naturally far more scrupulous 
and forbearing towards the ruling race, 
than towards subject races. A military 
oligarchy like that of the old Roman pa- 
tricians, differs naturally from the mercan- 
tile oligarchy of Venice: to explain the 
differences, we need not refer to ancient 
or modern world-wide tendencies. When 
we alight on two forms of government 
that can fairly be identified, the likeness 
of results so prevails that the differences 
are seldom to be called conérasts. 
Despotism, or personal rule, can rarely 
continue good, except by careful e/ection 
of the sovereign; which election will 
generally be made, perhaps from the 
royal family, whether by the chief select- 
ing his successor, or by a compact of the 
collective family, providing for its own 
stability ; or else, by choice of the nobles. 
The first method—in fact, adoption—gave 
to the Roman empire almost its only 
good emperors, never actual sons of the 
reigning emperors; as Tiberius Cesar, 
Trajan, and his three successors. The 
second has been practised by the Rus- 
sian, and sometimes by the Austrian 
dynasty. The third was followed by the 
Tartars, when~ their empire was most 
powerful. But alike in ancient and modern 
times despotisms have been prone to decay, 
from the absence of ruling qualities in the 
ruler. Perhaps India was never better gov- 
erned than under Acbar and his imme- 
diate successors; but we know that the 
general tendency of Indian despotism-has 
been towards imbecile and fatuous princes. 
The degeneracy of the successors of the 
great Darius in ancient Persia is compara- 
ble to the degeneracy of the Ottoman 
dynasty, after it had received severe mili- 
tary checks, ‘The decay of the Spanish 
monarchy and empire has a family like- 
ness to the decay of the French monar- 
chy, yet has its own peculiarity, religious 
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bigotry being still more efficient in its 
ruin; this bigotry may be treated as the 
modern contrast. But the fanaticism 
which-was fatal to Spain and gravely da- 
maged France, did not harm the Austrian 
dynasty so fundamentally, because the 
subject peoples were more successful in 
their insurrections, and the despotism 
never became complete. 

Russia, perhaps, ought to be accepted 
as our modern type of personal rule, 
She is in truth by far the latest born. 
Her peoples are outside of Roman Chris- 
tendom. Little or nothing in her institu- 
tions is traditional from the old world, or 
even from the middle ages. “Her vigor 
ous organisation is of a date later than 
the birth of modern national science ; 
and out of her sagaciously importing ev- 
ery mechanical invention or adaptation 
of physics for imperial use, her rapid ag- 
grandisement has sprung. In Russia we 
see not only an elaborate imperial organi- 
sation, but a population ever increasing 
on a soil of vast extent and capable of 
indefinite improvement. _ Probably never 
before did an imperial power rest on a 
nation of forty-five millions of homoge- 
neous people as its nucleus. All the sub 
ject races increase steadily, and none are 
lost by emigration. The depression of 
the peasants is said to have been a be- 
quest of the Tartars; accustomed to their 
violent rule, despotism seemed to the peo- 
ple natural when they were expelled. 
Under different sovereigns the dynasty 
has shown a different face. The tales of 
Ivan the Cruel are frightful; but it is lit 
tle to the purpose to go back earlier than 
Peter the Great; indeed, we are chiefly 
concerned with this century. Even un 
der the amiable Alexander I., whose talk 
and theory was that of a constitutional 
monarch, the eternal spying and terrible 
power of the fixed officials was a constant 
alarm to the aristocracy; but under the 
severe Nicolas,* who was for turning all 
into soldiers and making parade perpet- 
ual, the nobility and gentry had a truly 
painful time. No one seemed to breathe 
freely until the accession of Alexander 
I[., and, alas! he instantly fell into dead- 
ly feud with Poland, and consummated 
the ruin of that unhappy nation, ‘The re- 
ligious persecution of the Poles under Ni- 


* This emperor always signs himself Nico- 
las (good Greek) in our blue books. 
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colas was cruel, far beyond what might 
seem possible in the nineteenth century, 
and the rigorous punishment still inflicted 
on dissent from the Established Church, 
is the chief mark that Russia is far behind 
The collision of ecclesiastical 
opinion between the Russian Church and 
the Church of the Cossacks may yet lead 
to convulsion ; possibly may win religious 
freedom by the approved routine of mar- 
tyrdoms. Yet it is rather to be haped 
that the dynasty will learn wisdom from 
the experience of the rest of Europe, and 
yy the influence of educated 
n other the rule is favorably 
contrasted with the known despotic em- 
pires of antiquity. The recent emancipa 
tion of the serfs, who were not cast out of 
relations to their masters to bec land- 
proletarians, but received definite 
rights in the soil, is a solid guarantee of 
steady improvement. 
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organised, is destined to take a rank simi- 
lar to the States of the American Union, 
with of, local administration, as 
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solute to continue one 
the French ; indeed, tl 
from Berlin to the Ural Mountains makes 
it a certainty of the future, that, come 
what may in ] ife, European 
Russia will hol er as The 
great fact of modern times is ‘he increase 
and diffusion of knowledge ; nor can Rus- 
sia be excluded from this, especially when 
the dynasty is so forward to promote 
geographical, chemical, astronomical, and 
geological science. The first curb on the 
caprices of personal rule comes from 
precedent and fixed procedures, which 
make experienced ministers and lawyers 
needful. Open law-courts and incorrupti- 
ble judges are an immense second step. 
It is reported that in these matters Rus- 
sia has much to improve and develop ; 
but if one interpret her present Govern- 
ment at the worst, it appears far prefera- 
ble to any of the Mussulman Govern- 
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ments whose tradition is from the middle 
ages, and to any of the great ancient em- 
pires known to us. The Russian power, 
on a greater scale, has something in com- 
mon with that of Prussia, viz. the vigor- 
ous organisation from which its eminence 
has arisen is strictly the work of the dy- 
nasty itself. In other cases, free towns 
and legally organised monarchies have 
wrought out a prosperity which despotism 
has turned to its own purposes, expended 
lavishly, and ultimately destroyed. In 
these two cases the dynasties themselves 
had an organising and creative instinct 
which, in spite of wasteful ambition, stu- 
dies on the whole the material welfare of 
the millions. The harshness of despotism 
is not likely to last long over a notoriously 
loyal people, nor will liberty, won by Rus- 
sians for themselves, be withheld from 
Cossacks and other tribes ripe for the rule 
of law. 

In some respects the despotic rule of 
England in India reminds one of the Ro- 
man empire ; and it is natural to collate 
them, in a comparison of the ancient and 
the modern. Yet the comparison to the 
monarchy of Rome is unfair; for the Bri- 
tish administration in India is not directed 
by a personal rule, The East India Com- 
pany was an oligarchy of merchants, 
which could not control its own agents. 
It was itself soon overruled through the 
‘ Board of Control,’ which was subject to 
the successive Cabinets of England, ‘To 
the Indians, no doubt, our administration 
and laws are despotic; but so they are, 
and have always been, to the pea 
England itself, who yet are not at all the 
more liable to the evils of a mere personal 
rule. The Indian administration is never, 
in its irresponsible. It 
sees behind it the ministers of England, 
accustomed to dread national criticism, 
and anxious to make the despotism in In- 
dia as little despotic as may be. Though 
on the whole the Indian Civil Service has 
its own way, the Governor-General is*sure 
to be imbued with purely English notions 
of rule. From this complication we have 
in India some developments of 
which Russia would not endure; such as 
a newspaper press, free to 
acts of Government; also free utterance 
at public meetings. This freedom was 
justified by Sir Charles Metcalfe as essen- 
tial to our safety, because it warns us of 
native disaffection, and hinders secret 
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conspiracy. So too we have-a Govern- 
ment Budget, published for universal cri- 
ticism. Law courts are at least open, 
whatever their other weaknesses; nor 
does any one fear arrest on political 
grounds, short of offence which in Eng- 
land would make him amenable to the 
law. Further, the chief Judges are not 
only appointed by England, but are irre- 
movable by the Governor-General and his 
Council. Even where a political princi- 
ple, as the freedom of the press, is con- 
cerned, their decisions cannot be reversed 
by the will of the Government. It is to 
be lamented that the native princes have 
no refuge in our law courts against purely 
political decisions, which may strip them 
of fortune, rank, and power; yet private 
Citizens among the natives have long 
been accustomed, with full confidence of 
obtaining justice, to bring civil actions 
against the Government in its own courts. 
All such things make our Indian empire 
unparalleled in form, equally as in circum- 
stances. 

Perhaps if we would ascertain what are 
the phenomena which will henceforth dis- 
tinguish European despotisms from those 
of ancient times, we may find them in the 
counsel vainly urged upon the Pope by 
the Emperor Napoleon III. for the im- 
provement of his government in Italy. 
Of course he intended to recommend the 
continuance of personal rule, and had no 
thought of popular freedom ; yet he es- 
pecially urged publicity of law courts, 
publication of Government expenses and 
income, and (I think) security against ar- 
bitrary arrest. Prussia and Austria, both 
of which, until of late, we must decidedly 
class with despotic powers, have long 
yielded so much to publicity. Moreover, 
energetic rules have kept their armies sub- 
ject to civi/ functionaries, so as to guard 
against the excesses of Pratorians and 
Janizaries ; nor were soldiers ever used, 
as in the scandalous Roman system, to 
execute violence without sentence of law. 
It must be expected that in the future all 
rule, even the most despotic, will be car- 
ried out by the instrumentality of a civil 
Board; in short, monarchy wili be a 
bureaucracy, and never will assume the 
high-handed form of military execution. 
Hereto must be added, that, more and 
more, as government becomes complex, 
and as miscellaneous science is called 
into its service, superior training and ac- 
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complishments are needed by a bureau, 
especially by all the heads of depart- 
ments; which, in a widespread system, 
tendsat once to bridle the caprices of 
personal rule and to infuse humane pre 
cautions. 

So much as to modern desf 
for ancient constitutional 
haps we can only find 
kingdoms where castes 
especially in Egy 
monarc hy was probably at one time con- 
stitutional and sacerdotal: at | its in- 
timate union with religion suggests this ; 
but, after it became an empire over men 
of foreign race, and rested on a large ar- 
my, it is believed that the king felt no re- 
straint on his general government. Egypt 
is known to us only in her decadence. 
She was already a wreck when the Greek 
Herodotus, father of history, visited her. 
Most of the accounts of instituti 
are traditionary, nor can 
their echoes of the past. Unl 
nery is seen at work, it is not to 
judge of its results accurately: just so, it 
is hard to judge of the operation of the 
Egyptian regimen from the dry st 
of Still limpses of 
us tl the window 
which was opened for a moment between 
West and East by 
into the Punjaub; yet its institutions were 
living when they were reported, and the re- 
porters are intelligent Greeks, 
to political v: uniety ; 
ters, or proud, 
enhancing the 
Nevertheless, there are k 
which we can hardly 
both countries a steady development 
national wealth, superior art, intelle 
and population took place, when nearly 
all I Europe was in barbarism. ‘Their arts 
and their literature, their laws and consti- 
tution were homesprung; and although, 
from knowing Egypt only since her poli- 
tical downfall, we are apt to think of her 
state as implying total stagnation of mind, 
it is evident that such was not alw uys the 
case. In spite of monstrously erratic re- 
ligion, the system, taken as a whole, ob- 
tained for her people through a long suc- 
cession of centuries so much of security 
and order as to allow of progressive culti- 
vation of mind, and to generate a well- 
defined nationality. 
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tugese casfa, and signifies race. Since 
each caste ordinarily intermarried with its 
own members, the tendency of the insti- 
tution is to generate as many races as 
there are castes, and thus to justify the 
appellation. ‘The in Egypt are 
said to have derived their names from the 
occupations of their members, as agricul- 
turists, herdsmen, fishermen, interpreters, 
warriors, &c. None of the details, if we 
could trust them, here concern us, but only 
the relation of the to 
tional royalty. 

Wherever wealth exists in superfluity 
sufficient to enable a chieftain to maintain 


castes 


system constitu- 


an army—that is, in all the world, some 
dreary districts alone excepted—the first 
great political problem is, to secure that 
the chief who enforces the laws on others 
shall himself obey the law. 


The difficulty 
does not press much while anarchy is the 
chief danger, for to get one tyrant instead 
of a thousand is an admirable bargain ; 
but when anarchy is past, when industry is 
steady and wealth increases, the powers of 
the prince and the dangers from him mul- 
tiply still faster, if no special precautions 
have been taken. In an illiterate people, 
custom supplies the place of law, but with- 
out organisations to transmit and attest the 
customs, there is no fixedness. It cannot 
be doubted that every union of trades or 
professions defended their own customary 
rights, stood up with more or less boldness 
to support an injured member, and helped 
the executive Government in punishing 
their members when disorderly and guilty. 
They were also an organ for collecting the 
taxes, and for publishing edicts of State. 
Out of special trades and occupations, as 
above said, rose actual castes, of which 
the most honored in ‘ the sacerdotal ’ king- 
doms was that of ¢he /earned, who were all 
esteemed priests, science and religion be- 
ing united. The most formidable order 
was the military, whose chief was the king. 
Every king of Egypt was adopted into the 
priestly order immediately on his acces- 
sion. ‘The priests had the high function of 
watching over and expounding the laws of 
the land, and included among themselves 
judges, lawyers, councillors, secretaries, in 
short, all civil officials of high rank. To 
say that the priesthood held the supreme 
power, was ‘hen equivalent to saying that 
military force had become weaker than 
civil authority, and that the king himself 
was obedient to the law. It is even stat- 
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ed, that on the death of a king he could 
not be buried in the royal sepulchres with- 
out solemn sanction from the priesthood ; 
so that by withholding the permission they 
might degrade one whose malversations 
they had failed to arrest. The fear of 
such a disgrace may have sensibly influ- 
enced the kings; indeed, it would seem 
that the royal power never became despo- 
tic and unconstitutional. A general equi- 
librium was sustained. The common peo- 
ple were undoubtedly very poor, as well 
as very industrious; but as the necessaries 
of life were marvellously abundant, and 
the ease of feeding a family quite remark- 
able, while in such a climate men have 
few wants, all classes for many generations 
were contented with the national institu- 
tions. Such a nation does not criticise 
its laws and customs (we criticise them, 
from our very different point of view) : and 
as long as it can escape hostile invasion 
and the exhaustion of war, it may flourish, 
in spite of very much which we regard as 
unjust, unkind, unwise, or despicable. 

Our European monarchs in the middle 
age were restrained by proud armed ba- 
rons, by many an insurrection, and occa- 
sional dethronements. This constant 
drawing of the sword to control princes 
was a less satisfactory ‘method than the 
pressure of a national ‘ priesthood,’ i.e. a 
civil bureaucracy which was fundamentally 
independent of the king. Were lies the 
point of contrast. After wealth began to 
accumulate all over Europe, and royal 
marriages aggrandised especially the House 
of Austria, and standing armies arose, the 
civil barriers were swept away by royal 
perjury and violence. In England, which, 
being an island, needed no great army of 
defence, and could not use an army for 
encroachment, the dynasty failed in its at- 
tempt to imitate foreign usurpation. We 
are proud of our representative Govern- 
ment, as that which saved our freedom: 
but the Parliament did not succeed by 
mere civilisation, they had to fight bloody 
battles for it. We cannot then boast, as 
apparently the Egyptians could, that their 
civil wisdom saved their institutions from 
their monarchs. It is apparent that the 
king ought never to have been recognised 
as head, doth of the military and of the 
civil Government, an arrangement which 
makes it impossible to act legally against 
illegalities or treason of the king, or call 
him to account without arresting the 
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whole administration. In consequence, 
we have had to reduce royalty to a state 
which makes it little else than an expen- 
sive and cumbrous ornament, not allowed 
to do us good, lest it do greater harm. 
The royal chief, alone in the realm, is not 
permitted even to tell the nation what is 
his Opinion on any political question. 

The representative or _ Parliamentary 
system is regarded as the great peculiarity 
of modern times ; and some have wonder- 
ed that the ancients never alighted upon 
it, and never were aware of its importance. 
Guizot remarks, in his lectures on Euro- 
pean civilisation, that when Honorius and 
Theodosius the younger, joint sovereigns 
of Rome, wrote in the year 418 of the 
Christian era to the Prefect of Gaul, order- 
ing deputies of the province to attend every 
year in the city of Arles, the people re- 
fused the proffered boon, regarding it as an 
infliction. The Emperor Augustus was 
the first to allow the votes of every Italian 
municipality to be given on the spot, 
whereas formerly those who had the Ro- 
man franchise needed to travel to Rome if 
they desired to use their vote. This inno- 
vation might have led to new develop- 
ments, for the Senate was understood to 
be elected by the Roman citizens, who 
elected the magistrates; and the Senate 
consisted chiefly of ex-magistrates. But 
the first act of Tiberius was to extinguish 
the popular elections, which Augustus had 
anxiously made of less and less importance. 
In Greek history we read of various con- 
gresses, which might have been Parlia- 
ments; but all labored under the same 
difficulty as the German Parliament of 
1848. It was unarmed, while armed 
princes watched its proceedings. Our 
English boroughs in early days, thought it 
more of a burden than a privilege to send 
representatives to Parliament. A purely 
civil body can ill resist military and exe- 
cutive power; and although the English 
House of Commons was strengthened by 
the knights of the shires, who represented 
the smaller nobility, it would very rarely 
in those days venture direct opposition to 
any but a very weak and highly unpopu- 
lar monarch. Henry VIII. was terrible 
even to his nobility, when they no longer 
brought armed retinues with them ; though 
he had no standing army, and often had 
barely a hundred soldiers at hand. When 
Charles I.endeavored to arrest the fivemem- 
bers, Parliament felt its danger very great, 
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and interpreted the crisis as already civil 
war ; though they needed to dissemble their 
perception of it until a Parliamentary army 
could be raised. So large a part of the 
richer_classes were conscious of a separate 
interest from the nation, as to dread a real- 
ly popular triumph over royal usurpation : 
hence the nation had to fight a very hard 
and doubtful battle, their leaders of nobler 
birth seldom being faithful. Dr. Arnold 
has said that if the profligate Buckingham 
had been a Marlborough—if, in conse- 
quence, the English arms on the Conti- 
nent had been brilliantly victorious instead 
of signally disgraced—it would have e1 
tailed ruin to the liberties of Englanc 
No unarmed Parliament can ever control 
an armed executive, except where it is no- 
torious that a national uprising and the de 
position of the prince will follow the at- 
tempt to violate the constitution, Two 
rebellions, of which the latter ejected the 
Stuart family for ever, proved necessary in 
England. The Hungarians count twenty 
civil wars against their usurping kings of 
the House of Austria, who were armed 
from their other kingdoms. In Spain, in 
France, and everywhere on the Continent, 
the same tale is told, the same moral is 
learned. We may then cease to marvel 
at the stupidity of ancient nations, who 
could not expect a few hundred of men in 
the garb of peace to act independently of 
a man who sat at their side, with 20,000 
trained troops at his disposal. The move- 
ments of an energetic Government are 
swift, and its preparations stealthy. An- 
cient nations were very slow in learning 
facts, being without our newspaper press 
and other publicity, or rapid transmission 
of letters. Thus, in short, the representa- 
tive system, so valued by us, is not at all 
a main point of contrast between us and 
them. Many other material appliances, of 
which they were destitute, underlie its 
utility to us; and after all, we cannot 
claim for it truly, that it is a power to re- 
strain the violence of the armed hand. 

If, laying aside our patriotic self-ad- 
miration, we review as with the eyes of 
a foreigner the struggles between our 
barons and the kings, the civil wars con- 
cerning succession to the throne, the 
encroachment of the landlords (who 
were our warrior caste) on the tradition- 
al permanence of the cultivators, and 
their self-exemption by self-sanctioned 
laws from their hereditary State service, 
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after the nation had won its battles 
against the dynasty; finally, when we 
consider our masses of pauperism, mis- 
ery, and criminality, we shall perhaps 
speak in humbler tones of our political 
wisdom, and of its actual achievements. 
The king, whom the Egyptian civilians 
kept subject to the law, was not only 
head of the warrior caste, but through 
many reigns chief of a great empire, ex- 
tending on several sides beyond his na- 
tive realm. One point of their regula- 
tion was like ours. ‘lhe king’s house- 
hold was formed of noble persons, and 
he was daily waited on by gentlemen. 
But, perhaps, this is everywhere the case, 
except in usurped military rule. 

It remains to contrast the Repudlics of 
the ancient and the modern world. It 
is to be regretted that our acquaintance 
with ancient republics is so imperfect. 
We reckon them as Pheenician and Car- 
thaginian, Greek, Etruscan, and Latin; 
for of Siculian, Gaulish, Spanish, Celti- 
berian, we know almost nothing; in- 
deed, when we go beyond Rome and the 
chief Greek states, our knowledge is 
quite fragmentary. Yet some general 
facts are of interest. Intestine war was 
the habitual state of the Greek republics, 


which ordinarily coalesced under /eader- 
ships, but never under stable federations. 


The less known and smaller Italian re- 
publics had federations,—as the Latin, 
which at last fell into Rome, one and in- 
divisible. The Etruscan appear to 
have been federated, though no central 
power was energetic enough, nor does 
any fixed centre appear; but Etruscans 
never appear at war with Etruscans. 
The Punic States in Africa had a few 
civil contests, but in general were free 
from such war; indeed, the great supe- 
riority of Carthage to every other, made 
her a fixed centre of inevitable attrac- 
tion. They also had a federation con- 
solidated under legal forms. Finally, 
their kinsmen in Phoenicia itself were 
in like cases mutually independent, 
except so far as their federation join- 
ed them; but the union seems less close, 
except of three cities, called by the 
Greeks Tripolis. Perhaps all these an- 
cient republics were originally monar- 
chies, as, we know certainly, many of 
them were. Each separate State rested 
on a very narrow area, though the Punic 
colonies ranged far by sea, and spread 
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wide on land among the Libyans. In 
general all ancient republics were chary 
of communicating the Mght of citizen- 
ship, except while they were weak and 
very immature: none of them account- 
ed birth on their soil to convey the 
franchise. Foreigners permanently resi- 
dent often received a half-citizenship, 
coupled probably with the liability to 
serve in the national army. Rome, the 
greatest of these republics, became 
great by conquest only; her homogene- 
ous primitive population occupied bare- 
ly the small district called Latium; and 
as she expanded, she dealt out the rights 
of citizenship systematically, but warily. 
Under her sway the entire population 
was divided into Romans, Latins, Ita- 
lians, Foreigners, Freedmen, and Slaves; 
six classes, of which each had different 
rights. All Italians at last gained Roman 
rank, but only when the republic was 
about to perish. Many of these States 
(in fact, most of those best known to us) 
passed from a royal to an aristocratic re- 
gimen, and only in process of time be- 
came more democratic. ‘The prevalent 
Greek routine was, for a demagogue to 
stand up_against the aristocracy, and 
fraudulently make himself tyrant. By 
him the aristocracy were destroyed or 
exiled; then, on his overthrow, a demo- 
cratic republic followed. In Greece the 
internal contests of rich and poor were 
bitter and unrelenting, as were the vio- 
lences of the tyrants. In Rome the 
struggle against the patricians was lin- 
gering and painful, but by no means 
mutually atrocious in its earlier stages, 
in which the legal supremacy of demo- 
cracy was won; only after Rome had 
become the victorious plunderer of the 
world, the battles between two sections 
of its aristocracy were ferocious and 
bloody. The demagogue Cesar, who 
ended as a usurper, acted the part of the 
Greek fyrannus quite later in time and 
differently in circumstance. From his 
victories the republic had its deathblow. 
Carthage had two difficult struggles 
against the attempts of usurpers, but we 
do not know that either Etruscans or 
Phoenicians suffered any civil convul- 
sions so terrible as Greece and Rome. 
Against these ancient republics we 
have to set those of Italy, of Holland, of 
Switzerland, and of recent America. 
The Italian republics, except Venice, 
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belong to the middle age, and greatly 
bear the traditignal stamp of old Italy, 
in their better and worse features. That 
with powerful monarchs—their eternal 
enemies—watching them on every side, 
they should engage in mutual wars, and 
furtous domestic factions, belongs to the 
mournful infatuation of old Greeks. 
Venice was a most anomalous power, 
beginning with men who fled from ty- 
ranny almost into the sea, who in time 
grew wealthy and powerful by merchan- 
dise, until they formed a naval empire, 
over which a mere oligarchy reigned. 
Nothing so singular appears in antiquity, 
and we know not with what to compare 
it. ‘To turn our eye to Holland is more 
to the purpose here. 

Holland, like Venice, was largely won 
from the sea. Her industrious citizens 
elaborated early wealth and prosperity, 
which it was hard to defend from the 
attacks of neighboring feudal counts. 
These claimed allegiance, not because 
their defence was needed, but because 
they were able to lay waste and rob. 
Thus it is uncertain how early we may 
call the towns republican. Falling 
under the House of Austria through the 
marriage of Mary of Burgundy, Holland 
was involved in the frightful struggle 
against the bigotry of Charles V. and his 
son Philip; and, after that lingering 
war was ended, had to encounter the at- 
tempts of France to subdue her. No 
republic of antiquity ever stood out 
against such unfair odds, and came out 
triumphant. ‘The United Provinces do 
not seem to have found the problem of 
federation at all difficult. Strong com- 
mon sense and desire of justice suf- 
ficed for their laws and administration, 
except so far as the fanaticism of creeds, 
which has poisoned the veins of all Ro- 
mish Christendom except Hungary, oc- 
casionally led them astray. But on the 
whole they have avoided internal con- 
vulsions, even in the crisis at which they 
returned to monarchy. The maritime 
empire of Holland for a while made this 
small confederation rank with the great- 
er European powers. 

Switzerland appears to yet greater ad- 
vantage, because it is easier to compare 
her with the ancient republics. Her 
early contest for freedom against the far 
greater power of Austria cannot but 
move admiration; her sagacious institu- 
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tions and firm patriotism show her to be 
worthy of the freedom which she won. 
Though the religious schism painfully 
and dangerously divided her, and two 
languages prevail as well as two reli- 
gions, she has known how to meet the 
difficulties and do justice to all. Each 
canton has its own reasonable freedom, 
yet the Federal power has the energy re- 
served to it which is needful to the pro- 


tection of all, and needful also for its 


own permanence against local wilfulness. 
is undergone no such ter- 
religious struggle as the forty y« 
Holland, but having more of Ca- 
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Her excellent system of popu 
lar, not professional soldiery—which 
that of old England adapted to 
these times and perfected—gives her a 
force which the great military monar- 
chies cannot but respect. In their wars 
maintains her own neutrality with 
a strong hand, as we recently saw. So 
self-confident of strength is she, that she 
shelters political exiles from the bitter 
hatred of her mighty neighbors: no an- 
cient power would thus run risks for a 
beaten party or a persecuted individual. 
Switzerland is sheltered by her moun- 
tains, but is also impoverished by them. 
The Alps, horrid with ice, with crags, 
and with torrents, were a disgust and 
terror to Romans, but the Swiss, like the 
Hollanders, have conquered the ele- 
ments. The mountains of Greece are 
grand, yet do not compare with the 
Alps. When did the Greeks—or the 
Romans after the conquest of Greece— 
make such roads as Switzerland dis- 
plays? What state of Greece or Italy 
ever made so just a distribution of the 
soil and timber for the benefit of the 
mass of the community, as is made in 
Switzerland? In this republic foreign- 
ers are pre-eminently welcome. When 
the neighboring kingdoms harassed tra- 
vellers for passports, Switzerland had no 
such jealousy. So poor a country, which 
has to be disproportionally armed and 
to sustain roads at great expense, can 
not be eminent in art and science; 
nevertheless, she is in many ways emi- 
nent for a just and able policy. 
But these elder republics are far 
eclipsed in magnitude by those of Ame- 
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rica, which are our best contrast to the 
ancients. Not that we can dwell on 
those which rose from the dependencies 
of Spain ; for they inherited great weak- 
ness from Spanish ignorance and _ bigot- 
ry, and had, besides, a predominance of 
native Americn blood, with no previous 
culture from the past of Europe. Mexi- 
co and the South American Republics 
have had a sixty years’ initiatory turmoil, 
which is comparable to that of early At- 
tica or Etruria. Their institutions are 
scarcely adult, and we can not yet judge 
of their fruits. But the North American 
Union is far more mature. All its bases 
were firmly laid centuries ago, when the 
States were English colonies. Our lite- 
rature, our history, and our law have 
been their property also; and they have 
expanded into a first-rate power, which 
may multiply its population fourfold or 
tenfold without any need to alter its 
forms or its principles. To every re- 
public in the world this is now the chief 
example: this therefore is the typical 
polity which we ought chiefly to con- 
trast with the ancient republics. Its 
enormous magnitude is the first great 
contrast. Aristotle did not believe that 


a free polity could subsist, with so many 
as a hundred thousand citizens—women 
and children of course he did not count. 


This republic has a population of nearly 
forty millions, and expects to double it 
before the century is ended. The Phe- 
nician Confederacy was larger than any 
Greek republic, but its area would only 
be a fraction of some single State of the 
American Union. The Roman republic, 
after the enfranchisement of the Italian 
municipalities, did but spread over the 
towns of Italy ;—the country was preva- 
lently a wilderness, over which a few 
slaves tended cattle; and a whole Italy 
is but small placed on the breadth of the 
North American continent. A hundred 
years ago, any one who had asserted that 
sO vast an area might be a free country 
under republican institutions, would 
have seemed to Edmund Burke a wild 
dreamer. A second wonderful contrast 
to antiquity is found in the thorough 
miscellaneousness of the democracy. 
Their greediness for citizens may seem 
to be a marvel. If a foreigner merely 
profess that he intends to become a citi- 
zen as soon as the law will allow him, he 
is instantly an object of interest and fa- 
New Series.—Vo.. XXI., No. 3 
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vor. Whatever his race or language— 
at least if he come from Europe—mat- 
ters not: of late the Chinsee have been 
ill-treated, because they work for less 
wages, and thus tend to depress native 
wages; but this is illegal violence, not 
approved law. When the slaves of Af- 
rican race were enfranchised, American 
principle was put to a_ severe trial. 
Should they accept these as their politi- 
cal equals? But it was felt that without 
their vote, the North had few !oyal citi- 
zens in the South; and those loyal citi- 
zens declared that neither their fortunes 
nor their lives would be safe, unless pro- 
tected by the negro vote. Moreover, it 
was felt unendurable by the republic to 
have in its heart a population of four mil- 
lions disfranchised, which would prepare 
materials for all the disorders of old Eu- 
rope. With a noble faith that adherence 
to principle would justify itself, negro- 
suffrage was decided on by a vast majo- 
rity. 

The celebrated words of the original 
Declaration of Independence—that all 
men are naturally equal—was directed 
against the claims of royal descent and 
aristocratic blood. Of course it did not 
mean that all individuals have the same 
natural strength or the same natural ta- 
lent, but that all must be treated as 
equal by the law. This sentence at once 
condemned a system of slavery, though 
slavery continued in spite of it. But 
the children of the men who upheld 
slavery will soon rejoice in its extinction. 
South Carolina, the State where slave- 
owners were most virulent, is now the 
State where the black race has earliest 
risen into high office. Prejudice has 
not yet died out, and more or less severe- 
struggles remain ; but sagacious liberali- 
ty wins the day. Much inconvenience 
is endured by the immigration of Irish- 
men, illiterate and Catholic; but the re- 
public educates their children, and in the 
next generation they display new and 
valuable qualities. Popular education is 
that on which the Union relies for 
hindering the blunders of democracy, 
for suppressing crimes, and ‘moulding 
foreign immigrants into the type of 
American citizens. Nosum seems to be 
grudged for education ; and the totals: 
expended on it are immense. Athens 
lavished public money on the dresses of 
tragic actors and dancers; the American 
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Union spends not only to lay a founda- 
tion in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
but to teach geography and political sta- 
tistics, the powers of the States, and the 
rights and laws of the Union; that the 
citizens may know well about what they 
are voting. Zeal for education pervades 
also the negro race. When General 
Sherman made his famous march through 
Georgia, and reached South Carolina, he 
had not been many hours in Charleston 
before the negroes held a public meet- 
ing, the leaders being men who had 
bought their freedom from their masters, 
—a meeting for what object? ‘To estab- 
lish schools for instructing the colored 
people: and for this purpose a consid- 
erable sum was subscribed on the spot. 
New-York, the State to which Irish emi- 
gration is chiefly directed, is dissatisfied 
to find so many citizens remaining unin- 
structed, in spite of the munificently 
provided free schools; it has, in conse- 
quence, just passed a law (June) for 
compulsory education. Whether it will 
be possible to execute it against the in- 
fluence of the Catholic clergy, is a ques- 
tion of much interest, which time will 


soon answer; but the law itself displays 
the resolute policy 


which New-York 
holds in common with the rest that were 
lately called the ‘Free’ States. Until 
public education is given to all the 
negroes and to the poor whites of the 
South, the North feels that the republic 
is not safe, nor can its institutions pro- 
duce their right fruit. No democratic 
republic of antiquity had a particle of 
zeal for the education of poor citizens. 
It cannot be doubted that the all-pervad- 
ing contrast between the future and the 
past will lie in Pud/icity, in active Pudlic 
Opinion, and in Public Education to 
make it intelligent. 

Another eminent peculiarity of this 
great republic is seen in its treatment of 
public land. On this very matter a 
great scandal rests on the old Roman 
patricians—as, indeed, on the English 
barons and their successors,—for their 
conversion of public land held condi- 
tionally into private land held uncondi- 
tionally, and then claiming to eject te- 
nants. Rome, in the fulness of her 
power, holding vast and valuable tracts of 
public land, was satisfied to leave them to 
slaves and cattle, as do Scottish highland 
lairds. But the American Union desires 
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nothing so much as to people the wastes 
with independent cultivators, accounting 
that the strength of a nation lies in the 
number of its stout-hearted _rustics. 
The first step was to discard the Eng- 
lish system of making large grants of 
land to favorites, and to sell all at a very 
moderate fixed price, yet taxing it by an 
acreage so as to secure that it should be 
bought for immediate cultivation, not as 
a mere speculation for the future. The 
second great step was the Homestead 
Law passed as soon as the secession of 
the South made Northern votes supreme 
in the Congress. By this law any citi- 
zen or any immigrant receives 160 acres 
of cultivable land for the mere office 
fees, on undertaking to cultivate it ina 
limited time. In order to encourage 
railways, an indiscreet quantity of publi 
land on each side of a rail has been vot- 
edtothem. This (it is beginning to be 
felt) was overdone; but as the railways 
cannot serve their own interests better 
than by putting cultivators on it, and 
cannot screw up prices while so much 
public land is free, the general aim of 
the policy will perhaps be attained. 
Still wiser, in the opinion of some, it 
would have been, not wholly to alienate 
the land from the State, but to sell it for 
a hundred years, conceding to the te- 
nants all buildings and fixtures as their 
own. But to us here the notable thing 
is, that the republic holds as a fixed po- 
licy to shun pauperism, proletarians, de- 
pendent cultivators, and town-rabble, 
equally as serfs or slaves. The Roman 
aristocrats scorned and despised town- 
ra-ble,—‘ the dregs of Romulus’ —but 
never had the heart to plant them out 
into the country as freeholders, on the 
public land; nay, a mob of senators, 
with clubs made from the _ broken 
benches, murdered. Tiberius Gracchus 
for proposing it. They had, in fact, the 
hearts of slave-owners, as slave-owners 
in general they were. 

But the land system suggests to con- 
trast the army system, which closely 
touches the other. The Romans did 
sometimes plant colonies, Latin or even 
Roman ; but the Consul’s sergeant, year 
by year, picked off all the strong youths 
for the army, so that when the era of 
conquest was begun, the demand for 
soldiers emptied the country. Under 
the merciless conscription the rustic Ro- 
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mans and Italians perished on every 
shore of the Mediterranean, and their 
place was filled by slaves who could not 
be seized for thearmy. Freed men and 
needy citizens flocked into the chief 
towns, which swelled continually in pop- 
ulation. But the army could not be 
fed by volunteers; the discipline was 
too merciless; rigorous conscription 
continued even after the democracy was 
strongest. On the contrary, the great 
modern republic has employed conscrip- 
tion only in her severest strain, and then 
most reluctantly. In general there has 
been no compulsory service, and 
small a Federal army that it may be 
called a mere nucleus of officers, and a 
skeleton. Each State has had its sepa- 
rate trained bands of volunteers, whose 
services cannot be commanded by the 
President ; thus there is no danger of his 
using national troops for the purpose of 
usurpation. As to exhausting the mili- 
tary population, the terrible slaughter of 
the late civil war was more than retriev- 
ed by the natural increase. Another 
such war, so wasteful of life, there is no 
present reason to apprehend. 

Again, in the treatment of conquered 
rebels, the modern State shows a wort 
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derful contrast to ancient, and even to 


all European powers. ‘The Athenians, 
when the revolt of Mitylene had been 
suppressed, were persuaded by the im- 
petuous demagogue Cleon to account 
the whole State guilty and command the 
military execution of the entire people, 
including the democratic friends of 
Athens. Having slept off their rage, 
they repented, and with difficulty re- 
scinded the blunder; yet a thousand 
Mitylenzans of the opposite party were 
slain in cold blood, and this in compari- 
son seemed merciful. The Latin colony 
of Fregelle had been foremost in brave 
resolve against Hannibal; and, proud of 
its fame and loyalty to Rome, indulged 
in free and spirited complaint on some 
minor matters. Words were retaliated 
by deeds of war: the consul Opimius, 
accounting them treasonable, summarily 
destroyed both the citizens and the 
town, and is extolled for it by Cicero as 
patriotic. -Put in contrast the dealings 
of the American Union with her rebels, 
who, solely because they were outvoted, 
had broken oaths of office and oaths of 
Congress, and had used their official 
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powers under the Republic to make war 
on the State to which they had sworn 
allegiance. After victory no one was 
punished. General Lee, the worst anta- 
gonist, received sympathy and almost 
honor. Jefferson Davis, President of 
the rebels, responsible for most cruel 
treatment of the Northern prisoners, 
after short detention was contemptuous- 
ly set at large. Nor is this attributable 
to the spirit of the nineteenth century. 
Russia sends her Polish nobility, cap- 
tured in an honorable national war, to 
work as criminals in the Ural mines, or 
in Siberia. Austria hanged the Hunga- 
rian generals, who, one after another, 
had. surrendered to Russia, enticed by 
honorable reception. In the Indian re- 
bellion, an English officer allured two 
sons of the King of Delhi by fair words 
to surrender themselves, and presently 
shot both with his own hands, lest they 
should be recaptured by the people. 
He received no censure from our autho- 
rities. Nay, the humane Lord Canning 
sent their aged father, the great Mogul 
—under whon, as suzerain, the East In- 
dia Company held legitimate authority 
to collect Indian taxes—to labor in the 
garb of a felon, among felons, in the 
Andaman Islands; and when the last 
spirited Indian leader, Tantia Topee, 
was yielded to our demand from a 
neighboring State, he was instantly 
hanged, though the war and the danger 
were past. No remonstrance or reproof 
for any of these deeds came from our 
Parliament. Hence the widely different 
conduct of the American Union is im- 
putable solely to the sympathy of this 
democracy with human _ weakness. 
Though smarting under bloodshed, 
taxes, and debt, they were ambitious to 
show to the world that in abhorring ty- 
ranny they will not be tyrants them- 
selves. ‘This is a very new form of am- 
bition, and one of excellent omen. 
Something also is imputable to the 
magnitude of the republic, to its proud 
sense of stability, and to its wise covet- 
ing of the affections of the Southern 
whites. A little State of antiquity might 
so easily be revolutionised, whatever the 
form of government, that it was prone to 
an intense jealousy ; which made tyran- 
nies and aristocracies more cruel, demo- 
cracies more furious. But in a vast 
community the mass can not be over- 
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awed by force, all changes of opinion are 
the work of time, no formidable prepa- 
ration of military power can be secret. 
Great moral results flow out of this 
magnitude of territory, with a sea-coast 
on opposite oceans. In no war but a 
necessary war of justice can California 
and Georgia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Massachusetts have common interest 
and sympathy ; hence, so long as all the 
States have full proportionate power 
over the national policy, the more wide- 
ly the republic spreads, so much the 
stronger is our guarantee of its peaceful- 
ness. That, like the English in India, 
it has an ‘earth-hungering,’ cannot be 
denied : indeed, the recent purchase of 
Russian America remarkably attests it. 
Perhaps they were glad to shut out Rus- 
sia from any future claims on their con- 
tinent; or perhaps they thought that it 
would conduce to an ultimate coalition 
of the British possessions on the Pacific 
with their Union. A willing annexa- 
tion would gratify them ; but they desire 
hearty fellow-citizens, not reluctant sub- 
jects. In the long run, amalgamation is 


the winning principle, when neighbor 
States talk the same language, and have 


the same political sentiments ; for when 
an organisation is so flexible and so just 
that local liberty is not lost in becoming 
members of a larger community, all feel 
that their grandeur, their safety, and 
their comfort are promoted by fusion. 
A central power which represents them 
.to the outer world, protects them the 
better, the mightier it is; and, at the 
same time, the more effectively does it 
guarantee them from civil war, and con- 
strain each separate State to legality. 
Moreover, each man is in sentiment a 
citizen of the Union, and not of one 
State only. Internal custom-houses are 
forbidden by the constitution : goods, as 
well as persons, have perfectly free 
transit. Wherever a citizen travels he 
feels himself always with his own peo- 
ple, as much as we do whether in Corn- 
wall or in Yorkshire : thus for a Aomoge- 
neous population, however large, the pro- 
blem of /ederative republicanism is now 
solved, provided that the people have a 
free active spirit and habits of political 
organisation. Indeed, it is wonderful 
with how little disturbance heterogene- 
ous and refractory elements are digest- 
ed and assimilated in this political che- 
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mistry. Germans, Dutch, Norwegians, 
of foreign tongue, Irish Roman Catho- 
lics with very uncongenial sentiment— 
immigrants, however inconvenient tem- 
porarily—are soon moulded into as 
much of congeniality as is needed for 
democratic fellowship. No shock is 
endured by the nation as a whole, which 
is able to take in the material strength 
of the new comers without risking an 
upturn of institutions. Most probably 
then, in the future, the Dominion of 
Canada and the great republic are des- 
tined to coalesce for mutual benefit. At 
present the honor of England and the 
high republican taxes occasioned by the 
war-debt forbid the thought; but nei- 
ther obstacle will last very long. 

If now we ask what has conferred on 
the great republic institutions so success- 
ful, the reply is on the surface: it is, 
because, reversing English practice, she 
has studied to do everything on principle, 
nothing by compromise—nothing by incon- 
sistent regulation, by half measures, or by 
temporary expedient, which shall ensure 
after-quarrel or need successive patch- 
ings. The only exception was in the 
matter of slavery; there, in English 
ashion, dissimulation and compromise 
were used, with a truly frightful punish- 
ment. With a generous confidence in 
broad principles, laws are enacted 
which, if at the moment inconvenient, 
are sure in the long run to conduce to 
justice and contentment. The regula- 
tions of all the franchises are self-acting, 
so that if population in different parts 
expand unequally, no injustice shall 
arise to the more populous, and no need 
of Acts to arend Acts. Looking on ju- 
risprudence as a science, they have 
sought to give toits practice the breadth 
and stability of science; believing that 
when men are unripe for public duty 
and honor, to call them to duty and ho- 
nor is the way to ripen them. They 
cast on the State itself, as a parent, the 
task of educating its citizens; and to 
stingy or timid rich men they say, ‘ Edu- 
cate the poor well, /est they be dangerous 
to you.’ England has feebly entered this 
course: Prussia and America lead the 
van of the movement. Probably it is 
the great distinction of the modern 
world, our chief contrast to antiquity.— 
Fraser's Magazine. 
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“THe condition of England,’ wrote 
Mr. Carlyle in 1843, in the introduction 
to “ Past and Present,” “ on which many 
pamphlets are now in the course of pub- 
lication, and many thoughts unpublished 
are going on in every reflective head, is 
justly regarded as one of the most omi- 
nous, and withal one of the strangest, 
ever seen in this It was almost 
an exaggeration of “many 
pamphlets” in 1843. A slender mill of 
pamphlets would h been nearer the 
truth. But, like the brook of the scn of 
Sirach, the rill has become a river, and 
the river a sea, in the last thirty years. 
he pamphlets have multiplied by hun- 
dreds, and have ranged from literary 
work of high value (such as Mr. Carlyle’s 
own “ Latter-Day Pamphlets” of 1850- 
51, and Mr. Ruskin’s “ Fors Clavigera’’) 
down to the lowest depths of twaddle. 
Influential societies have been founded 
for the express purpose of dealing with 
the question, both theoretically and 
practically, in There 
are already some twenty thick volumes 
of reports of the Social Science Associa- 
tien, containing for the most part able 


see 
world. 


to S] eak 


ive 


all its bearings. 


and careful papers by experts, on every 


plausible theory and practical effort con- 
nected with the subject; and no private 
library could find for the blue- 
books. scarcely a statesman 
or public man of any eminence who has 
not contributed his share to this mighty 
volume of ephemeral literature. But 
these innumerable pamphlets, reports, 
blue-books, have only formed as it were 
the advanced line, and done the skir- 
mishing. Behind them march a host of 
solid books, of which one could name at 
least some thirty or forty which must be 
carefully read even now by any serious 
student of the “ Condition-of-England ” 
question, 

Again, these are not the works of spe- 
cialists. ‘The most distinguished poets, 
historians, novelists, philosophers, di- 
vines, have stepped aside from their or- 
dinary work to add their separate con- 
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* “Social Pressure.” By the Author of 
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tributions. The difficulty would be ra- 
ther to name the exceptions to, than the 
examples of, this rule. Let the reader 
run over in his mind the best known au- 
thors of his time, those who have left the 
deepest mark on his own mind and cha- 
racter, and he will find that this is no 
over-statement. 

But while men like Maurice and Mill, 
Kingsley, Ruskin, Huxley, Freeman, 
Cairnes, George Eliot, Froude, Matthew 
Arnold, and others, have as it were turn- 
ed aside from their regular work to 
speak their word upon some special side 
of the subject which moved them strong- 
ly for the moment, there are others whom 
it has entirely possessed, and whose 
whole work it has moulded and colored. 
Whatever time they are dealing with, 
whatever matter they are discussing, its 
bearing upon the condition of their own 
country in their own time is constantly 
uppermost in their minds. To take 
Carlyle as the most notable example, one 
finds that whether it be Abbot Sampson, 
or Cromwell, or Frederick, or Mirabeau, 
or Herr Teufelsdr6ckh, their words and 
acts are brought into direct relations 
with that ominous and withal 
strangest condition of things ever seen 
in this world,” which is lying round him 
and exercising his soul in the London 
and England of the nineteenth century. 
This is heavy on him night and day; he 
cannot away with it for more than a 
page or two at a time. And no doubt 
when we come to analyse the extraordi- 
nary influence which Carlyle has exer- 
cised over this generation, it will be 
found to spring to a great extent from 
this intensity of interest in his own time 
which runs through all he has written. 
After all, our own time and our own 
problems are what move us most deeply ; 
and a prophet who has any message to 
deliver about them, though he may gain 
little honor, will be sure of an eager 
hearing, from the worthiest of his coun- 
trymen. 

In this smaller phalanx of writers, 
every one would name Sir Arthur Helps 
as one of the foremost men. He may, 
indeed, challenge Carlyle as to priority, 
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for his “Claims of Labor” (unless our 
memory is at fault) was published short- 
ly before “ Past and Present.” In any 
case, from that time he has worked with 
rare industry, ability, and peristence, in 
the same field. His persistence, indeed, 
has more than once drawn the fire of 
unfriendly criticism on his books. We 
have had these “friends in council,” it 
has been said, ad nauseam ; they have 
discussed these same topics over and 
over again, only clothing them, for de- 
cency’s sake, in slightly new forms. 
When w// they take their farewell bene- 
fit? “Never,” we hope Sir A. Helps 
would reply, “as long as these great so- 
cial problems remain unsolved—until the 
conditions of life of all English citizens 
have been made as satisfactory as they 
can be made on this confused planet. 
That is my work as I see it; and this is 
the form which, after much thought, I 
have found the best for my purpose. It 
isn’t one you like? you are wearied with 
it? Well, but my object is not to please 
or amuse you, but to drive certain 
truths into the public mind, and to effect 
thereby certain definite reforms. This 
can’t be done without iteration, and 


therefore iteration to the precisely need- 


ful extent you must and will get from 
me.” This, we should judge (from some 
acquaintance with his works, since we 
read the “ Claims of Labor” thirty years 
ago, and inhaled it as a sort of “new 
departure” in literature), is something 
like the reply Sir A. Helps would 
give, if he felt bound to give any; 
and it seems to us quite avalid one. He, 
like his hero, Realmah, is “ one of those 
men who have their way in the world 
because they never become tired of their 
projects.” And that he has to a great 
extent had his way it is impossible to 
deny, for he has been, if not the first, at 
any rate one of the earliest advocates of 
every considerable social reform for a 
full generation. 

This last book of his—“ Social Pres- 
sure’’—is built on the same lines, if we 
may use the expression, as several of his 
former books. The “friends in coun- 
cil” are staying for the Easter holidays 
at the house of one of their number on 
the banks of the Thames. Each of them 
contributes one or more short essays on 
some pressing social question. Each 
essay in its turn is then criticised by the 
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rest, and defended by its author. The 
subjects are selected with his usual skill, 
the more serious being interspersed with 
lighter_ones—such as those on “ The 
Art of Leaving Off,’’ and “ Whether the 
Folly of the World is or is not a Con- 
stant Quality,” and “ Looking Back on 
Life;” and all are treated in the master- 
ful method which long practice has mus- 
cularized in Sir A. Helps, and which en- 
ables him to wrap up his shot in just 
sufficient humor, and sparkling dialogue, 
and shrewd proverbial philosophy, to 
carry it well home. 

Anotherold characteristic of the author 
(one hesitates whether to call it excel- 
lence or defect) comes out as strongly as 
ever in this new book. This is, the ha- 
bit of just touching burnig questions in 
two or three thrusts and parries in the 
dialogue, and then passing on, leaving 
the reader in doubt as to what the actual 
man, Sir A. Helps, who stands behind 
Sir. J. Ellesmere, Milverton, and the 
rest, means to say'to him about it. 
Now, as Sir A. Helps’s opinion delibe- 
rately formed must count for a good 
deal with most of his regular audience, 
this habit is not a little tantalising 
The questions touched are almost al- 
ways those of most immediate interest to 
social reformers. Probably, most of 
these have not definitely made up their 
minds, but incline to one side or other 
in the controversy. They know, too, 
how many difficulties surround every 
such question in our minute and compli- 
cated civilisation, and would gladly sit 
to hear these discussed in all their bear- 
ings by competent persons. To such 
readers it is almost exasperating to find 
Mr. Milverton’s home thrust in tierce 
dexterously caught on the point of Sir J. 
Ellesmere’s or Mauleverer’s keen rapier, 
and passing harmlessly by side or shoul- 
der. On the other hand, it may be said 
with some truth that the bulk of readers 
far prefer this kind of sparring on such 
subjects ; that they desire to know what 
sides of the general question are up, and 
what can be said shortly for and against 
the popular view, but without the exertion 
of studying the arguments in earnest, or 
of making up their minds definitely. 
Whether it is worth while to give them 
what they ask for may be doubtful. On 
the whole it probably is; as social re- 
forms—when fairly matured by those 
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who have with much labor and sorrow 
to hammer them through the dense me- 
dia of public opinion, vested interests, 
and parliamentary reforms—run more 
easily when people have been long fami- 
liar with their outlines, and remember to 
have met them in respectable company. 
And if this be so, there are no books 
more useful than Sir A. Helps’s, and for 
the moment none so useful as “ Sociale 
Pressure.” In recommending the adop- 
tion of the title to Mr. Milverton’s secre- 
tary, who the chronicler of the 
“friends in council,” Ellesmere antici- 
pates criticism by urging that “it is 
vague ; sounds important; does not tell 
too much; and at any rate keeps clear 
of politics. You need not from 
whom the pressure comes; each reader 
will suppose that it comes from himself.”’ 
In short, Sir A. Helps lets the cream rise 
on a number of social questions, and 
then skims it for the benefit of the gene- 
ral public ; and 

helps the good work forward in a very 
practical manner. 

But it must not be supposed that one 
leaves the book without several very dis- 
tinct ideas as to what the author himself 
really believes, and is bent on effecting. 
With ordinary care any reader may se- 
lect these for himself; and in “ Social 
Pressure,” at least two reforms come out 
very clearly as necessary in the matured 
judgment of Sir A. Helps, and are left 
quite untouched by the criticism which 
plays around them in the dialogues. 
The first of these relates to the highest 
branches of government. As civilisation 
advances, the argument runs, and the 
individual less 
powerful, there is the more need of per- 
fecting the central regulating power. 
The citizen requires more and more that 
the state should fight his battle against a 
thousand opposing interests, with more 
vigor and more precision than when he 
is himself a powerful unit in a small 
community. ‘“ Make men free and all 
will go well,” has been our English be- 
lief ; but looking at what freedom should 
mean for England now, good govern- 
ment has become an indispensable pre- 
liminary, and good government. up 
to this time we undoubtedly have not 
got in the departments most impor- 
tant to the individual. Government, 
indeed, has been getting more and more 
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difficult; and, as it has to deal with 
a more and more complicated state 
of society, this difficulty will increase. 
Amongst the causes of our helplessness 
to deal with this state of things, there 
are two which may, Sir A. Helps thinks, 
be practically removed, without any se- 
rious displacement of our present ad- 
ministrative and governing machinery. 
These are, the limitation of choice for 
high administrative office, which our rule 
as to political appointments has fastened 
on us, and, closely connected with this, 
the want of permanence in our adminis- 
tration. He takes the offices of Post- 
master-General, and of the First Com- 
missioner of Works, as examples of the 
mischief which our method and rule of 
selection causes in two departments of 
the highest administrative importance, 
but unconnected with party politics; 
and, we think, proves more than he him- 
self claims in favor of his argument for 
permanence in such offices. For, if we 
understand him rightly, he would still 
treat these two to some extent as politi- 
cal offices, whereas it seems to us that the 
sooner they are taken clean out of that 
category the better, and that this would 
be done very summarily if the nation 
thoroughly and heartily desired good 
administration. No doubt if it were 
done cabinets would be smaller, but this 
would be rather an advantage than 
otherwise, and such offices as these seem 
to us precisely the ones which should be 
filled by “official members of Parlia- 
ment,” who should be able to speak upon, 
and explain and defend, the policy and 
management of their department in either 
House, but without a vote. Sir A. Helps 
argues strongly for such official members, 
and in doing so incidentally refers to the 
fact that, in the United States, ministers 
are not dependent on Parliamentary posi- 
tion; and urges that we may adopt their 
rule without any of the evil consequen- 
ces which follow in America from the 
complete absence there of any cabinet in 
our sense of the word, and of ministerial 
responsibility. Again, as another possi- 
ble and obvious reform in the same di- 
rection, he pleads for the establishment 
of permanent Parliamentary committees, 
which shall deal with all_bills and mat- 
ters connected with their special sub- 
jects, and be assisted by members of the 
corresponding branches of the Civil Ser- 
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vice, sitting with them as “ assessors.” 
There is no question that such an ar- 
rangement would have saved us from 
many of the blunders in_ legislation 
which have been committed in the last 
twenty years. And while the Legisla- 
ture would benefit, the reform would al- 
so react powerfully on the Civil Service, 
and would multiply in it those most va- 
luable of public servants, the “ in-doors 
statesmen,” as Sir Henry Taylor has 
well called them. Here again Sir A. 
Helps has modestly stopped short in his 
advocacy. He would only have such 
permanent committees formed “ for car- 
rying into effect those measures of social 
reform which are much needed, and 
which have attracted a sufficient share 
of public attention (for that is requisite) 
to be likely to meet with general accep- 
tance.” It may be good policy te limit 
the suggestion in this way for the pre- 
sent, but one cannot stop short of the 
conclusion that such committees, sitting 
permanently, under the minister or Un- 
der-Secretary of State for the time being 
of the department, would be useful even 
in the case of Foreign Affairs, and the 
Army and Navy. 

The most valuable suggestion, how- 
ever, in the book, and the one best ar- 
gued and worked out, relates to a hum- 
bler, though scarcely important, 
sphere of administration. The problem 
put is, how to encounter and master the 
various evils of an unsanitary nature 
which beset us—a truly formidable one 
when we remember that every third 
death in the kingdom, according to Dr. 
Simon’s last report, is owing to preven- 
tible causes. Sir A. Helps would meet 
it in the first place by making all inspec- 
tors and other officers employed on sa- 
nitary work independent of the local 
authorities, so far as respects their sala- 
ries. He would create a separate ser- 
vice for them, in which there should be 
opportunities for promotion, according 
to merit, for all, the most distinguished 
local inspectors being promoted to in- 
spectorships on the Central Board as va- 
cancies occurred, The health of the 
nation, he argues, is a sufficiently large 
and important subject to require a sepa- 
rate branch of administration, with a 
minister (permanent, let us hope) at the 
head of it, and ought not to be thrown as 
an extra weight on the shoulders of the 
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President of the Poor Law or Local 
Government Board. All who are ac- 
quainted with the working of the present 
system—when, as generally happens, the 
health officer is the union doctor, depen- 
dent for his salary on the guardians, or 
the vestrymen-—will cordially agree with 
him. In most towns, notably in the east 
end of London, a large proportion of 
the worst house-property belongs to 
these persons and their friends; and 
there are few sanitary officers with the 
courage and position of Dr. Liddle, of 
Whitechapel, able to act resolutely for 
the abatement of every nuisance, and 
the destruction of every dwelling unfit 
for human habitation, without regard to 
“social pressure” of any kind. Even 
such men as Dr. Liddle, indeed, fight 
with one arm tied. 

In these, the main objects of his book, 
we believe that almost all social refor- 
mers will be in accord with Sir A. 
Helps; and will thank him heartily for 
having thrown the best thought of the 


day into a form likely to make it more 


widely known and accepted, as well as 
| here i ; 
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for points of new suggestion. 
however, one position in the book whic 
ve think entirely untenable, and against 
which we are bound ) protest 
Perhaps we are attribut- 
ing the opinion to Sir A. Helps himself, 
and we should be glad to believe that 
this is so; but it is advanced onfi- 
dently by Milverton, and so faintly resist- 
ed by the other friends, that we can 
scarcely doubt that it expresses the au- 
thor’s own views. 

The under 
“dangers in the future for England.” 
Milverton, who is a stanch believer in 
the middle class, doubts whether within a 
generation we shall not see “ brains and 
manual labor combine against the capi- 
talist and owner of land,’ and thinks 
that our great danger is likely to arise 
from “a gradual detraction from the 
power and influence of the middle 
classes.” The danger may be admitted 
to be real, but when Milverton goes on 
to say, “my only objection to the co- 
operative movement is that by co-opera- 
tion you tend to produce a great capita- 
list in contradistinction to a number of 
small capitalists,” we are quite at fault. 
For the whole tendency of co-operation 
hitherto has been in precisely the contra- 
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ry direction. Take it in its lowest form, in 
such establishments as the Civil Service 
Supply Association, and Messrs. Cross- 
ley’s factory. In the former, the origi- 
nal intention was that no capital should 
be accumulated. The intention has 
not, it is true, been adhered to in several 
instances, but in these the accumulated 
fund belongs in any case to the whole 
body of shareholders or ticket-holders, 
and not to one large capitalist. Seven 
years ago Messrs. Crossley’s immense 
factories and business belonged to three, 
or, possibly, to four persons. The thin 
end of the co-operative wedge is, intro- 
duced, and the same property now be- 
longs to many hundreds, mostly working 
people, holding not less than t1o/. shares. 
To go a step higher; at Messrs. 


Briggs’s 
(before the 


south-west 
Yorkshire coal district) there were 600 
working shareholders, many of whom 
had already bought their own houses out 


late strike in the 


of their shares of profits. Besides these, 
ince the adoption of the new system in 

upwards of 3c been 
vided amongst the workpeople, share- 
holders and non-shareholders, as bonus, 
thereby, at least, making all for the time 
small In 1865 Messrs. 
Briggs’s firm consisted of five persons. 
It is the same in many other 
factories and works in the northof Eng- 
land, h as the Sun 


,coo/, had di- 
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some of whi h, sucn 
Mili at Oldham, and the corn-mills at 
Rochdale and elsewhere, belong exclu- 
sively to small capitalists, being register- 
ed under the Industrial Societies Acts, 
which limit individual holdings to 200/. 
In the ordinary co-operative stores the 
facts are even stronger ag Sir A. 
Helps’s theory. In Rochdale, Halifax, 
Heckmondwike, Oldham, indeed in al- 
most every large town, there is a large 
freehold building, combining the stores, 
reading-rooms, hall, and other offices 
under one roof, in which every share- 
holder in the local society is interested 
as part owner. We have no space to 
follow up the subject in detail, but must 
assert very confidently, that while the 
danger of a combination of brains and 
manual labor against capitalists and 
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landowners is by no means past, the 
great counteracting influence is the co- 
operative movement. 


We have left ourselves little space to 
dwell on the characteristic qualities of 
workmanship, which give a peculiar fla- 
vor to this, as to the former works of Sir 
A. Helps, but none of them are wanting. 
One of these, which Sir A. Helps has a 
happy knack of using, grows out of his 
acknowledged liking for “ the odds and 
ends of things,” and takes shape in terse 
unexpected sentences, ¢.g., “ riches bring 
suspiciousness as surely as over eating 
brings gout ;” “rich men are always de- 
fended by men of business, the kind of 
men who object to all schemes” (p. 
214); “no manis securely loved except 
by those who know his foibles” (p. 221) ; 
“the statesman is worse off than the cir- 
cus rider; he must leap. through his 
hoop whenever it is offered to him” (p. 
260); “the tendency of modern social 
life is to knock the brains out of society” 
(p. 243); “ the philosophers of each age 
are equally foolish ; the common people 
gradually increase in wisdom” (p. 70) ; 
“the capacity for social enjoyment with 
most persons goes on steadily increasing 
with age” (p. 366); “we all begin by 
being pedants, pedantry being a peculiar 
attribute of the young” (p. 376). This 
proverbial knack (if one may call it so) 
gives piquancy to the text, and leaves 
points in the reader’s mind which he 
comes back to debate with himself after 
he has finished the book. Akin to it is 
the habit of suggesting curious new spe- 
culations on well-worn subjects; such 
as whether men ever dream about pub- 
lic affairs, which both Cranmer and Mil- 
verton, by the way, decide somewhat 
hastily in the negative. But a criticism 
of Sir A. Helps’s literary method is be- 
yond our scope here. We cannot, how- 
ever, part from the subject without ex- 
pressing our own pleasure in finding, in 
this his last work, that his stroke ha 
lost none of its best qualities, but re- 
mains as strong and keen as 
Macmillan's Magazine, 


ver. 
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BY JOHN J. 
In the whole range of science there is 
no theory which has attracted so much 
attention, has passed through so many 
vicissitudes, and has been so earnestly 
and fondly supported in the face of op- 
posing evidence, as the nebular hypothe- 
sis of Laplace. This has arisen, doubt- 
less, to some extent from the respect due 
to the -very eminent astronomers by 
whom it was first suggested and promul- 
gated, but perhaps still more to the na- 
ture of the hypothesis itself, and to the 
fact that many otherwise unexplained 
phenomena find in it a satisfactory solu- 
tion. The whole course of scientific 
progress has led us to look for the 
most simple laws in order to explain the 
most apparently complicated results ; and 
such a law the nebular hypothesis would 
become, were it possible to give to it 
such a high degree of probability as at 
present serves for the demonstration of 
the Newtonian law of gravitation, or of 
the undulatory theory of light. That it 
may one day attain to this degree of 
certainty, and be recognised as an es- 
tablished truth, is the hope of many who 
are fascinated alike by its simplicity and 
its comprehensiveness—a hope that has 
often served to sustain it when the bulk 
of evidence has not appeared to be in 
its favor, and one in which the writer to 
some extent indulges, although well 
aware that it may require to undergo 
considerable modification before it 
reaches that exalted position. 
Previously to the revelations of the 
spectroscope, the nebular hypothesis 
stood at a very low ebb. The gradually 
increased powers of telescopes, culmi- 
nating in the gigantic reflector of Lord 
Rosse, had one by one reduced the num- 
ber of the so-called nebulz, by resolving 
them into clusters of distant stars, very 
closely packed together, until, although a 
large number still continued nebulous 
in appearance under all circumstances, 
it seemed very probable indeed that in- 
definitely increased telescopic power 
was all that was needed to resolve the 
remainder. Still it retained a few be- 
lievers, loth to relinquish the insight in- 
to the origin of the solar system which 
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it holds out, and ready to seize at once 
on the important discovery of true gas- 
eous nebule by Mr. Huggins as direct 
confirmation of the hypothesis. There 
can be no question that the proved exis- 
tence of immense of 
matter does place the theory upon a 
much firmer footing than at 
least, the speculations of Sir William 
Herschel are now established, notwith- 
standing that the superstructure raised 
thereon by Kant and Laplace is little, if, 
indeed, as we shall see further, at all 
supported by it. 

For this important advance in our 
knowledge we are indebted to the spec- 
When all other had 
failed to give us faithful indications of 
the existence of remote gaseous bodies, 
this invaluable instrument at once decid- 
ed without question that, of the nebulz 
unresolved by the largest and most power- 
ful telescopes, a considerable proportion 
are simply mechanical mixtures of three 
gases, two of which are well to 
us, namely, nitrogen and hydrogen; and 
the third, although unknown or uniden- 
tified. is probably of somewhat similar 
character—that is, an elementary, non- 
liquefiable gas. It is not improbable 
that it may even be a terrestrial element, 
for our knowledge of the variety 


masses gaseous 


before; 


troscope. . means 
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Known 


spectra obtainable from the same sul 
stance, under different circumstances, is 
still too deficient to enable us to speak 


)- 


positively on this point. But the spec- 
troscope is capable of telling us still 
more regarding the nature of the light 
analysed by it, and it is here that the evi- 
dence it gives is unfavorable to the hy- 
pothesis of Laplace. The density of the 
gas from which the light emanates pro- 
duces an effect upon the spectrum, and 
is measured by the breadth of the lines 
composing it. Now, the nebular hypo- 
thesis requires as a necessary corollary 
—and it has accordingly always been 
admitted as such—that nebulz of every 
degree of condensation should be found 
in the heavens, and the variations of bril- 
liancy of these bodies has therefore been 
pointed out as evidence of variation of 
density. The width of the spectral 
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lines, however, provides us with a much 
more certain, delicate, and reliable test. 
From the observations of Dr. Huggins, 
it would appear that the bright lines in 
the nebular spectra present no apprecia- 
ble difference of thickness in all those 
cases in which it has been possible to 
use a very narrow slit. ‘The lines have 
invariably been. found to be exceeding- 
ly fine: and hence we are furnished with 
distinct proof that the gases so examin- 
ed are not only of equal or nearly equal 
density, but that they exist in a state of 
very low tension; facts, as I have al- 
ready stated, which are fatal to the hy- 
pothesis. It is, of course, possible that 
similarly as the numerous lines of the 
spectra of nitrogen and hydrogen are re- 
duced to two or three in the nebular 
spectrum, in consequence of the faint- 
ness of the light operated upon, so may 
the width of the lines be diminished 
from a like cause; but with this I have 
nothing to do. Itis my object merely 
to show that at present, so far as the 
spectroscope has afforded us increased 
knowledge of the state of these bodies, 
it is fatal to the theory, and it remains for 
those who uphold it in its integrity to 
establish by experiment that the spec- 
trum of a dense gas, when very faint, not 
only is reduced to a single line, but that 
that line itself is narrow when the slit is 
narrow, as in the case of rarefied gases, 
Unless this proposition can be establish- 
ed, there remains no alternative but to 
reject the hypothesis, as an inviting but 
fallacious guide to the explanation of 
the origin of the solar system, and to look 
for some new theory, or for some modi- 
fication of the old one, for the solution 
of those problems which it would other- 
wise afford. 

There are still further reasons for be- 
lieving that the nebular hypothesis in its 
old form is not altogether trustworthy, 
and though of less weight, may help to 
turn the scale, at the same time that 
they prepare the ground for an altered 
conception of it, free from these objec- 
tions. It has been necessary hitherto to 
assume that the nebulous matter existed 
originally at a great heat, without sug- 
gesting, it seems to me, any siifficient 
force by which this high temperature was 
reached. ‘This is, at least, wanting in 
completeness, especially as there is at 
hand, as I hope to show, the means by 
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which the matter may have been thus 
raised in temperature. But a still more 
fatal objection would appear to be, that 
the gases which have been identified in 
the nebulz do not seem to be, in them- 
selves, adequate to form a system such 
as our own, unless by the addition of 
foreign matter from without. Probably 
no advocate of Mr. Lockyer’s theory of 
the disassociation of the material mole- 
cules into their primary or truly elemen- 
tary components by enormous heat, will 
go so far as to imagine that the two 
known gaseous constituents of the nebu- 
le, together with one other unknown 
substance, is all that is essential to form 
a globe such as our own sun, especially 
when it has been proved that the actual 
materials required are known to exist in 
the immediate neighborhood, and ap- 
pear to have no other use in the econo- 
my of the universe than that of forming 
with the nebulz suns and systems*such 
as our own, 

It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to 
point out that it is to the cometary sys- 
tem that I allude, as capable of supply- 
ing the necessary material from without, 
as well as of causing the enormous evo- 
lution of heat of which I have spoken; 
but there are one or two misconceptions 
which must be cleared away before the 
mind is prepared to admit the possibili- 
ty of such a circumstance. These mis- 
conceptions have reference, firstly, to 
the distance of the nebulz from our own 
system, and hence to their true volume ; 
and secondly, to the magnitude, or rath- 
er the mass, of the generality of comets. 
As regards the former, it has clearly 
arisen from the unfortunate association 
of the true gaseous nebulz with clusters 
of stars. Of the enormous distances of 
the latter from us there can be no 
doubt; but now that an entirely diffe- 
rent class of objects has been proved to 
exist in the heavens, similar unly in ap- 
pearance to the most remote clusters, 
there can be no reason to suppose that 
these are at the like distances. Indeed, 
it would seem more probable that they 
are actually nearer to us, at least in 
some instances, than the nearest fixed 
stars themselves, for the enormous mag- 
nitude which must be attributed to such 
a mass as the great nebula in Orion, if it 
be supposed to be at a very much great- 
er distance, must act as a bar to such an 
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assumption. Indeed, the mind experi- 
ences a sense of relief in believing that 
the nebulz are our nearest neighbors, 
and the uniformity of nature, which 
does not offer to our contemplation 
masses of matter incomparably greater 
than those we have to deal with in the 
solar system, seems to require that the 
nebulz should not be coneeived as of 
such surpassing magnitude. If this be 
admitted, it brings these objects almost 
within the range of comets visiting the 
solar system; but there are, doubtless, 
in the heavens numerous groups or con- 
geries of comets similar to these, not to 
speak of those wanderers which move 
in parabolic or hyperbolic orbits, and 
which only require infinite time to tra- 
vel infinite distance. Thus the wide 
gulfs separating star from star, and which 
appear only to exist to allow of the free 
revolution of stellar systems, may be the 
theatfe not only of the movements of 
comets, but also of the evolution of new 
worlds. 

The belief in the insignificant mass of 
most comets, which is also, I think, open 
to question, is grounded on more substan- 
tial reasons. One comet (Encke’s) has 
actually been weighed against the small- 
est of our planets, Mercury, and has 
kicked the beam, but perhaps no more 
unfortunate instance for the experiment 
could have been selected than this. It is 
a comet without stellar nucleus, and one 
that has made so many revolutions 
round the sun, that supposing, as we 
have reason for doing, it loses some 
portion of its matter at each visit, /it 
must clearly have beena very much 
wasted body at the time (1842) when 
Encke made its perturbations by the 
planet Mercury the subject of his able 
researches. ‘The only other comet that 
has given us a favorable opportunity of 
weighing it against one of the planets is 
Lexell’s, which in 1767 and 1779 must 
have approached very near to Jupiter, 
without deranging to any extent, so far 
as we are aware, his system of satellites. 
Laplace has proved that this comet had 
certainly less than z},th part of the 
earth's mass, but-there is a very consid- 
erable difference between this evaluation 
and the “few pounds or ounces” which 
we sometimes hear of as a probable esti- 
mate of their weight. Let it be further 
remembered that Lexell’s comet, like 
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Encke’s, was one of the comets of short 
period, which are admittedly the least 
considerable of their class, and we must 
acknowledge that the belief in the dimi- 
nutive mass of comets rests upon inse- 
cure if not insufficient evidence. The 
important discovery that comets in their 
orbits are accompanied by streams of 
meteors, and that they. themselves are 
either meteors of very unusual size, or a 
dense cluster of such bodies, proves that 
they must have a mass at least compara- 
ble with, if they do not often exceed, 
that given by Laplace as the maximum 
possible for Lexell’s comet. 
Having to some extent removed these 
misconceptions as to the masses of the 
, itis next to 
whether the cometary 
systems are capable of supplying the ne- 
bulous matter with the requisite materi- 
al for the formation of new suns, and 
here our imperfect knowledge of the 
constitution of the former acts as a seri- 
ous drawback. It would seem certain, 
however, that the composition of cométs 
is very various. stance 
that is known to us at present has 
discovered, from spectroscopic analysis, 
as ¢ and to form it 
would appear, in those cases in which it 
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* It is often stated that the material of co- 
mets yielding the carbon spectrum must bea 
hydro-carbon ; but it is to be remarked that 
none of the lines of hydrogen have ever been 
seen, and the assumption is therefore an en- 
tirely gratuitous one, made to get over the dif 
ficulty of the refractory nature of carbon. 
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ther this is so or not, since these latter 
follow in the track of comets, they must 
suffer the same catastrophes. The me- 
teors that have fallen upon the earth 
have been found to contain a large num- 
ber of terrestrial elements—iron, in a 
native, uncombined form, and in great 
quantity ; cobalt, nickel, sulphur, silica, 
in the form of augite ; molybdenum, tin, 
copper, and a number of other metals 
in smaller quantity. All these are sub- 
stances of an entirely different character 
from those elements identified as com- 
posing the nebulae. The former are 
among the most refractory of chemical 
elements ; the latter quite defy our ut- 
most attempts to liquefy them. In both 
they appear to exist in an uncombined 
form, though their union would go far 
to supply the materials of a world such 
as ours. Some important elements, as 
oxygen,” are wanting, it is true; but it 
must be remembered that we know al- 
ready of two important cons ituents 
which we are unable to identify with 
terrestrial elements, namely, the sub- 
stance which at least as frequently as 
carbon is found the sole component of 
comets, and the gas equally unknown 
which exists along with nitrogen and 
hydrogen in the nebulz. 

Although in the system of Laplace 
the cometary element held only a very 
subordinate position, it must not be im- 
agined that it was neglected altogether. 
On the contrary, Laplace, with that far- 
reaching power of generalisation which 
is characteristic of great minds, perceived 
that the encounter of comet with nebula 
was inevitable, and the mechanical pro- 
blem of the diminution of velocity, in 
consequence of the former moving im- 
peded through the gases of the latter, 
received from him much attention. He 
perceived that a comet once within the 
power of attraction of a nebula had no 
chance of escape, but must revolve 
round its centre of gravity in an ever 
diminishing spiral; but, unacquainted 
with the peculiar chemical constitution 
of these bodies, it was impossible for 
him to carry his speculations further. In 
the light of modern discovery we may 
perceive, however, that the assimilation 
of the comets into the nebulous matter, 
foreseen by Laplace, will be much more 
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rapidly expedited, and that, notwith- 
standing the augmentation of tempera- 
ture produced by friction, a still more 
considerable evolution of heat will re- 
sult from the chemical union of the two. 
We cannot pretend to explain the exact 
chemical effects produced by the impact 
owing to our ignorance of some of the 
substances themselves; but, in any case, 
an enormous development of heat is cer- 
tain to result; and whether the com- 
pound thus formed assumes the liquid 
or retains the solid form, it will certain- 
ly be of greater specific gravity than the 
rest of the nebula, of which it may now 
be said to form a part, and the revolu- 
tion around the centre of gravity of the 
mass will be conducted precisely as in- 
dicated by Laplace. Those familiar 
with the extraordinary convolutions of 
many of the nebulz will not fail to see 
how easily many such appearances may 
be explained, by imagining a long stream 
of meteoric bodies in the track of a co- 
met pouring into the nebulous matter, 
and being retarded and absorbed in 
their passage through it. There is good 
reason to suppose that the product of 
chemical union assumes generally the 
liquid rather than the gaseous form, 
since it has frequently been noted that a 
faint continuous spectrum may be dis- 
cerned along with that of the bright ga- 
seous lines in many nebulez, and which 
is not confined to any particular portion 
of them. 

We may now pretty clearly depict the 
condition of a nebula according to this 
hypothesis, when after the lapse of many 
ages a large number of comets and ac- 
companying meteor-streams have been 
absorbed into its substance. It will con- 
sist of a greater or less residue of the 
original gaseous constituents, which, for 
reasons well known to spectroscopists, 
will still continue to yield most conspicu- 
ously the characteristic bright line spec- 
trum, and dispersed throughout the mass 
an immense number of liquid nuclei, all 
tending towards the common centre of 
gravity in spiral orbits, the centre being 
occupied by a brilliant white-hot liquid 
mass. The temperature of such a nebu- 
la will be much higher than of one less 
developed—a fact which will tend to 
keep the density of the gaseous consti- 
tuents at nearly the same level, in spite 
of the increased gravitational tendency 
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to condensation near the centre. We 
may even conceive that this intense heat 
might be sufficient to render gaseous the 
liquid nuclei when a numerously bright- 
lined spectrum should make its appear- 
ance, but it would then be necessary to 
assume that the faintness of the spectrum 
would make it difficult to distinguish the 
difference between this and one truly 
continuous. We may, on the contrary, 
imagine the well-developed nebula to 
become a compact liquid mass, in this 
case also yielding a continuous spec- 
trum. Nor does it seem unlikely that a 
considerable number of bodies in this 
latter state of existence may actually be 
discovered in the heavens. Many neb- 
ulz, after having resisted the utmost ef- 
forts of astronomers, armed with the 
largest telescopes, to class them among 
the clusters of stars, have equally refus- 
ed to be entered in the list of true neb- 
ulz by yielding the discontinuous spec- 
trum, and whose real condition remains, 
therefore, for the present an enigma. 
Of the two suppositions the second ap- 
pears to me to be the most probable; 
yet if it be accepted, it -vill be necessary 
to reconstruct the nebular hypothesis, if 
it can still be maintained under the ai- 
tered circumstances. There are, how- 
ever, some facts which tend strongly to 
show that the first suggestion is the more 
correct one, or, in some cases at least, 
more closely approximates to the true 
condition of things. It is well known 
that the great nebula in Andromeda— 
one of those which defy alike the pow- 
ers of the telescope and spectroscope 

presents a very anomalous spectrum. 
Though apparently continuous, some 
portions of the red and orange are alto- 
gether wanting, and the more refrangi- 
ble portion consists of a mottled band 
with uneven gradations of intensity. 
This is very much what would be ex- 
pected if the spectrum were really one of 
numerous bright lines, nor is it a singu- 
lar instance. Several other nebule have 
given'rise to strong suspicions of a simi- 
lar constitution ; and no theory, so far 
as I am aware, has hitherto been ad- 
vanced in explanation of these appear- 
ances. I need not point out that, if 
this supposition is correct, a state of 
things arises in which the nebular hy- 
pothesis in its later form will again ap- 
ply, with the addition only that the gas- 
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es of the nebule are in a much more 
complicated condition than was former- 
ly supposed to be the case. 

[tis to be remarked that the number 
of comets which would be attracted to a 
nebula would increase in proportion as 
its mass increased with each succeeding 
capture, so that its development would 
proceed at an accelerated rate until 
a certain point was reached, when 
comparatively little of the gaseous ele- 
ments remain. The comets would then 
describe their orbits around the new- 
ly-formed sun, and would leave only 
their smaller or outlying meteorites to 
swell its mass. But even these would 
greatly tend to compensate for the dissi- 
pation of heat by radiation, and would 
much retard the cooling process—a 
state of things that will continue to ex- 
ist even in a perfectly formed system 
such as our own. I am thus led to re- 
gard the meteoric theory of the supply 
of solar heat asa part of the modified 
nebular hypothesis which I have sug- 
gested. If our sun is a nebulous star, sur- 
rounded by a far-extending atmosphere, 
in which are revolving a large number 
of meteoric bodies, visible possibly to us 
as the Zodiacal Light, the materials for 
keeping up a constant or nearly constant 
temperature for a considerable length of 
time are at hand, and every succeeding 
comet will add some to the number of 
those meteors which, unlike it, are una- 
ble to make their final escape, and pur- 
sue their orbits with scarcely diminished 
velocity. The smaller meteors in a 
stream, as presenting relatively a larger 
surface, will be more retarded than the 
larger, and will more rapidly fall upon 
the solar surface—so rapidly, indeed, 
that it does not seem unlikely that the 
universally held belief in the increased 
solar heat during years noted for large 
comets may have a sound foundation. 
Such a possibility is sufficient to invest 
the movements of comets with great 
practical interest, and the various cir- 
cumstances producing the increased heat 
of such seasons must give rise to impor- 
tant investigations. Thus we should 
come to look upon the nearness of ap- 
proach of a comet in perihelion as an 
essential element in such a discussion, 
and perhaps also the material composi- 
tion of the comet itself. It has been 
suggested, with much show of reason, 
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that the larger and nearer planets when 
in perihelion simultaneously have acon- 
siderable effect upon the solar surface 
by producing spots, &c., and these 
again, in determining the amount of 
heat radiated from the sun; may wenot 
therefore expect that the arrival in peri- 
helion of a comet from most remote re- 
gions, which, if of smaller mass, often ap- 
proaches the sun much more nearly than 
they, may also produce a marked effect 
on the state of the solar atmosphere ? 
Although the 11-year period of solar 
spot frequency is too well marked to ad- 
mit of any question, there is already 
much evidence to prove that there exist 
many minor disturbances, secondary 
maxima and minima of solar activity, 
which remain to be explained, and which 
may possibly be due to the occasional 
and irregular approaches of comets. It 
is certain that the solution of no ques- 
tion can be of more service to the ad- 
vancement of science than that of the 
real practical utility of comets in the 
economy of the universe. Speculation 
on this point has already been too long 
neglected, and unless it is carried on 
now as far and as correctly as the state 
of modern science allows, it is certain 
that it will mask some other results and 
hinder progress. Surely none can believe 
that these bodies are mere ignes-fatut, 
coming and going, without being of any 
service to us or to other systems; and 
although much mystery has always hung 
about them and still baffles our research- 
es, perhaps the best way of attaining to 
the solution of it is by searching for some 
purpose that they may subserve. With- 
out attempting altogether to set up the 
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nebular hypothesis in as favorable a 
light as before, the above remarks and 
speculations may serve to indicate the 
position in which it stands at present, 
and the broader basis on which in future 
the question must be argued. A certain 
degree of unity of design seems to re- 
sult from these theories, which is conso- 
nant with the order of nature. Every 
known body in the universe appears to 
have an important and appropriate func- 
tion to perform in the development or 
maintenance of systems like our own—a 
function that is constant in all conceiv- 
able states of existence of those 
tems; and while my speculations do not 
contradict the various theories of others, 
they show a tendency to unite them into 
one consistent whole. Perhaps the 
most distinctive feature of these remarks 
is, that the effects I speak of must ac- 
tually take place, whether or not they 
have the importance here attached to 
them. No one will deny thatthe nebula 
and the comet will constantly come into 
contact; and were we acquainted with 
all the materials so meeting, it would be 
a comparatively simple problem for the 
chemist to determine what compounds 
would result, and for the physicist to 
show in what state, gaseous or otherwise, 
they would afterwards remain. Both 
these questions require to be answered 
satisfactorily before it is possible to de- 
clare whether the celebrated hypothesis 
of Laplace is or is not the true key to 
the solution of the formation and _ histo- 
ry of the Solar System; and for these 
answers, at the present, it waits.—Popw- 
lar Science Review. 
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Ou, happy fate, with blessing rife, 
"Mid calm and peaceful weather, 

Through half a hundred years of life 
To love and live together. 


Fair flowers were blooming in the dell, 
And all the fields adorning, 

When bravely rang each wedding-bell 
Upon their marriage morning. 


As fairy fountains far and near 
Their streams of music flinging, 

In fancy’s realm methinks I hear 
The wedding-bells still ringing. 
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Each heart was joyous then, and now, 

Just half a century after, 
We banish care from every brow, 


We welcome mirth and laughter. 


Life’s spring may be a season meet 
For love and lovers’ kisses, 

But autumn’s joys are doubly sweet 
On such a day as this is: 


When’ past and present, linked in one, 
Their kindly stores outspreading, 
Bring back the days long past and gone 

To bless a golden wedding. 


For bride and bridegroom be our prayer, 
So far as fate may spare them, 
That each the other’s griefs may bear ; 
Their joys—that both may share them. 
ny Tinsley's Magasine. 
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In the semi-tropical land of Louisiana, 
which the Spaniard and Frenchman co- 
lonised, but which the Anglo-Saxon suc- 
ceeded in wresting from both, there are 
many strange sights to be seen, which lie 
out of the route of the tourists’ travel. 
Louisiana is an exceptional place alto- 
gether, and its natural features are as 
varied as its history ; though the latter 
reads more like romance than reality. 
There is a foreign aspect about its capi- 
tal city, whose name indicates its French 
alliances and affinities, which the ap- 
pearance and language of many of its in- 
habitants impress yet more upon the 
stranger; and it is probably the most 
un-English place owned and chiefly peo- 
pled by Americans, to be found in the 
United States. Leaving the city, and tak- 
ing the railway to the south-western por- 
tion of the State, the traveller finds him- 
self in a most peculizr region, wherein 
land and weter seem to strive for mastery ; 
until it is difficult to decide which wins. 
The bayou region of Louisiana, cover- 
ing a very large area of the southern and 
south-western portion of the State, is 
composed of the low-lying lands below 
the level of the Mississippi river, which 
are intersected and partially overflowed 
by the innumerable small streams, or 
bayous, which find their outlet in the 
Gulf or some of its smaller bays; form- 


ing a territory seemingly fitted to be the 
haunt of the amphibiz only, such as the 
alligator and the snapping-turtle, with 
slimy snakes and humming musquitoes, 
and other blood-sucking plagues of 
man. As the forlorn traveller traverses, 
by railway carriage, this region which 
looks all swamp, with pools of stagnant 
water interspersed, over which the som- 
bre cypress and sparsely-leafed live oak 
wave arms, ghostly-looking in the twi- 
light from the long festoons of gray 
moss hanging pendent from them like 
a drapery, which grows as a parasite 
plentifully on these trees, the outlook is 
by no means cheerful. For many wea- 
ry miles you may travel thus over what 
appears an endless bog, although full of 
a rank vegetation ; and the sombre and 
weird aspect of the place oppresses your 
spirit, however cheerful naturally. The 
shrill shriek of the hurrying locomotive, 
and the rattle of the rail carriages, are 
the only sounds that disturb the hushed 
stillness of these swamps ; except an oc- 
casional splash when the ungainly alli- 
gator slides into the water from the 
mud-bank whereon he has been sun- 
ning his lazy length, dragging his sca- 
ly bulk slowly over the brink, and dis- 
appearing witha plunge. Of cultivation 
the traveller sees little or nothing from 
the railway carriage; and hence hastily 
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judges this whole region to bea waste of 
swamp and jungle. 

But this is a great mistake, for these 
lands, wherever redeemed and drained 
(as large spaces of them have been), are 
among the richest and most productive 
in the State—perhaps in the world. 

Twelve years ago, in an English mag- 
azine, the present writer put on record 
his experiences of a passage through the 
lower and more swampy bayous, which 
lie between Barrataria Bay (the ancient 
haunt of Lafitte, the famous pirate of 
the Gulf) up to the Mississippi river and 
New Orleans; in an experiment at 
blockade breaking, at an early period 
of the war, before it was reduced to a 
science. Even under less exceptional 
and more ordinary circumstances, that 
transit must be the reverse of agreeable 
or comfortable, though ceasing to be ex- 
tra hazardous. Yet it cannot be denied 
that at all times it has its attractions, and 
in the season of early spring the profu- 
sion of flowering vines and green water- 
plants, with long open water reaches, 
makes pleasing pictures to the eye; 
though cultivation be impossible, where 
all nature, animate or inanimate, must 
be amphibious or semi-aquatic. The re- 
gion, and the travelling over it, which 
the reader now is invited to see and un- 
dertake, differ very widely from those 
formerly described. 

For there are bayous and bayous: 
those of Barrataria and Southern Louis- 
lana representing the most unfavorable 
specimens, while those of the Téche 
country, ‘the garden of Louisiana,’ re- 
present the most pleasing. The former 
vividly recall the memories of that an- 
tediluvian world, with its mud-monsters 
and hideous amphibiz, reproduced to 
haunt modern imaginations in the 
groves of Sydenham; the latter bring 
back to recollection the more modern 
instance of the love-lorn Evangeline, so- 
lacing her sad soul with the melodies of 
the mocking-bird, and the green loveli- 
ness of the prairies which skirt these ba- 
yous, while following the footprints of 
her fugitive lover, destined to be found 
only in his death-hour far away from 
this southern land, and its images of joy 
and love. 

Let us then take atrip up the 7Z2che, 
which is easily accessible from New 
Orleans—a jaunt now made with perfect 
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ease and comfort by rail and steamer, and 
occupying only a few days’ time, even 
should the visitor linger a little on the 
road, to partake of the hospitalities of the 
planters, whose homes and plantations 
of sugar cane and corn lie thickly strewn 
over the Téche country, as it is called. 
There are other bayous of similar char- 
acter and surroundings in the same sec- 
tion of the State; but a visit to one will 
convey a perfect idea of all. Here is 
our itinerary of a very recent visit. 

At the early hour of six in the morn- 
ing, in the month of February, we left 
the St. Charles Hotel in New Orleans, 
and passing through the as yet deserted, 
thoroughfares, wended our way to the 
Levee, that necessary bulwark aga inst 
the incursions of the Mississippi river, 
whose level, as is well known, is higher 
than that of this American Venice. At 
one point, however, early as was the 
hour, there were life and vivacity enough 
perceptible toeye andear. The Frenth 
market, in the French quarter of the 
city, is one of the most characteristic 
features of life in New Orleans, recall- 
ing its past history in colonial times. 
You could easily imagine yourself trans- 
ported to one of the Aal/es of Paris, so 
thoroughly French in appearance are the 
markets, as well as the vendors and the 
buyers, whose language is French or a 
patois of it. The creole negroes consti- 
tute a very curious feature, being also 
Frenchified to an amazing extent in look, 
language, dress, and _ gesticulation— 
showing the imitative nature of the race. 
For the artist there can be no richer 
study of costume and character than the 
fish and fruit markets afford. 

Leaving this animated scene with re- 
gret, we pass down to the river’s bank, 
and embark on a ferry boat, which is to 
take us across the river to Algiers, the 
suburb opposite to New Orleans, where 
is the depot of Morgan’s Railway, which 
takes us eighty miles to Brashear City, 
on the Bayou Teéche, the objective point 
of our pilgrimage. This railway is the 
work chiefly of the energy of one man, 
Charles Morgan, now an octogenarian, 
but as full of life and work as ever. He 
has expended on this road and its im- 
provements, as well as on a line of 
steamers which connect with it at Bra~ 
shear City, and complete the connection, 
with Texas by water, many millions of, 
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dollars; taking all the risks, as well as 
all the profits, of a problematical enter- 
prise, unassisted, and reaping a rich har- 
vest from his audacity. There are very 
few instances anywhere of one man’s 
having accomplished so much through his 
individual energy and means. At Al- 
giers you take the railway and traverse 
the eighty miles in four hours, over 
a steady road, which is built apparently, 
for most of its length, over a quaking 
marsh. As already observed, the out- 
look is most peculiar, and not generally 
pleasing. True, at some points you pass 
over solid ground, and see cultivation, 
but the greater portion of the way is 
through the swampy desolation already 
described, or through what seem grassy 
meadows, which are, in fact, treacherous 
floating prairies, over which the foot of 
neither man nor beast may safely 
pass. 

With but a thin crust of soil, on which 
grow the short grass and reeds, with 
small shrubbery, under this treacherous 
surface the water lies, often very deep; 
and woe to the rash man or beast that 
ventures over these worse than Serbonian 
bogs. Even the ardent hunter, in pur- 
suit of his game, has to pause in his chase 
when the birds seek refuge here; and as 
these prairies are intersected with innu- 
merable small bayous, the wild duck and 
other water birds breed freely there. 
Whether these large tracts may ultimate- 
ly be drained and cultivated, when pro- 
per scientific efforts have been made, is 
as yet uncertain. Thus far few or no 
efforts have been made in that direction, 
and the belief of well-informed planters 
is, that the water, having some subterra- 
nean source, and percolating under the 
soil, cannot be drained off without greater 
expense than could be made to pay. 
Still these prairies present the most at- 
tractive feature of the scene, being fresh 
and green-looking, and covered with 
‘grass and wild flowers. 

At Brashear City, where you find spa- 
cious wharves, and several of Morgan's 
large Texas steamers lying at them, with 
warehouses worthy of a large city, an- 
‘other steamer is waiting to take you up 
the Téche, a navigable stream for more 
than a hundred miles of itslength. But 
as the Bayou looks like a small river, yet 
is not one exactly, so this steamer has its 
peculiarities. In the first place it is 
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very narrow for its length ; in the second 
place it draws very little water, not more 
than four feet, though carrying heavy 
freights comparatively ; thirdly, and last- 
ly, its chief peculiarity is in its paddle- 
wheel, which is placed not at the side of 
the steamer, but at its rear. Both wood 
and coal are used on board; in fact the 
latter has been found the cheaper in this 
region, much of which is not well wooded, 
or whose wood has been too well satu- 
rated in water to make good fuel. Em- 
barking on this small steamer, we pre- 
pare for our trip up the Téche to Avery’s 
Salt Island, a run of ‘~elve hours, pro- 
vided we do not stick in the mud, for 
the Louisiana bayou fulfils the legal defi- 
nition of water-lots, seeming only ‘so 
much land covered by water,’ not a dond 
conveyance. The Bayou, at this 
point tolerably wide, gradually contracts 
as we proceed, narrowing at some points 
to very ditch-like dimensions. These 
steamers run regularly up and down 
daily, stopping at almost innumerable 
stations en route. I counted thirty-seven 
of these stoppages from sunset until I 
retired to rest; since, arriving at abou 
two o'clock in the morning, we slept on 
board the boat, which has good accom- 
modation both for sleeping and eating, 
until the next morning. The function 
of these boats is to bring the planters 
who live in this otherwise isolated region 
their home supplies, and to take down 
their crops and produce to New Orleans 
by the railway connection at Brashear 
City. As the whole of the country lying 
near the Téche is under high cultivation, 
and the sugar crops thence are among 
the largest in the States, these wharves 
at which the stoppages are made are 
perpetually appearing in view, with 
anxious natives standing thereon, with 
small parcels, or freight to send or re- 
ceive. This steamer is their connecting 
link with the outside world, the Téche 
country being a little world within itself. 
Before the war the estimated sugar crop 
of this region was ful] seventy thousand 
hogsheads. At this time it will not be 
more than a fourth of that quantity, in 
consequence of labor troubles, bad sea- 
sons, and overflows for successive sea- 
sons. 

As the small steamer, with her stern 
wheel and high smoke stack, puffs and 
paddles along the Bayou, stopping first 
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at a landing on the right bank, and then 
at another on the left, full opportunity is 
given for a survey of the scenery and 
surroundings. ‘The houses of many of 
the planters are in full sight, a little re- 
tired from the banks, and most of them 
are comfortable looking, many very im- 
posing looking buildings, the seat of old 
of an unbounded hospitality, somewhat 
restricted now by diminished means, but 
the welcome to the stranger is as cordial 
as ever. In fact, a hospitality almost as 
boundless and indiscriminating as that 
of the East is still exercised in this re- 
gion, wherein a hotel is almost a super- 
fluity ; so ready are the planters to invite 
and entertain any presentable stranger 
who may be attracted thither by the 
shooting and fishing, which are famous. 
Some of the planters have their shoot- 
ing-boxes, and the snipe-shooting espe- 
cially is as good as any in the world. 
Mr. Pringle, who keeps his book, show- 
ed me his entry for the day preceding 
my visit to him, and the number of snipe 
bagged had been 270 from sunrise to 
sunset. You also smooth 


see grassy 


lawns stretching down from some of 
these mansions to the landing-places, and 


a well-wooded demesne surrounding it. 
The plantation, with its ‘ colony’ houses 
for the laborers, is in the rear, at some 
distance, so that the residences are free 
from the inconveniences that would re- 
sult from too close a proximity to the 
dusky sons and daughters of Africa, who 
still chiefly till the soil, though neither 
so well nor so profitably (even to them- 
selves) as in the bygone days of slavery. 
The style of living formerly was more 
similar to that of the large English land- 
ed proprietor than that of any other 
class or community in the world; and 
many had incomes almost as princely, 
which were disbursed with far- more 
reckless liberality. 

But it is only the outer aspect of things 
on the Téche with which this paper has 
to deal. After partaking of the planter’s 
refreshments, either solid or liquid, and 
returning on board about sunset, the 
scenery presented to the voyager’s eye is 
as charming as it is peculiar. 

Over the placid bosom of the Bayou, 
which reminds you of the Grand Canal 
at Venice—though a canal which nature, 
not art, has made—your small steamer 
glides, and panoramic pictures are pre- 
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sented successively on either bank of fine 
old mansions and cultivated fields, with 
occasional long straight stretches of pla- 
cid water before you, on either side of 
which stand, sentinel-like, the giant war- 
ders of the banks, in the shape of gnarl- 
ed old live oaks or cypresses, the gray 
moss waving from their lower limbs like 
hoary beards, and clambering vines with 
a profusion of flowers of every hue, 
forming festoons and arches and filling 
the air with perfume. Sometimes, too, 
the notes of the feathered songsters— 
mocking birds and others—will make the 
air vocal with melody from their retreats 
among the interlacing vines; and when 
night comes suddenly down in these la- 
titudes, and the moon rises, it is like 
witnessing a fairy scene to sit at the stern 
of the steamer, and as you watch the sil- 
ver line left in the wake of the boat, see 
the rapidly receding panorama of the 
Bayou scenery, softened by the moon- 
light, with the great trees seemingly wav- 
ing their arms to you in invitation. At 
night, the silence that prevails on these 
bayous isunbroken. You seem to have 
drifted out of sight or sound of civilisa- 
tion, and meet no other craft, save the 
return steamer, since none others navi- 
gate the Téche, with the exception of a 
solitary opposition one, whose trips are 
only occasional. It may be recollected 
by the readers of ‘Evangeline’ that 
it was to this region that the poet Long- 
fellow brought his wandering type of fe- 
male fidelity, the heroine, in her search 
for her lost lover; and the poet has 
given the peculiar features of the scene- 
ry with remarkable accuracy, consider- 
ing that he never visited the spot. It 
may also be known to those who prefer 
prose to poetry, fact to fiction, that it was 
to this spot that the banished Acadians of 
Nova Scotia actually came; and that they 
colonised in considerable numbers in the 
parish of St. Mary’s, whose chief town 
and “ seaport,” New Iberia, is our desti- 
nation: and that their descendants, 
many of them small landed proprietors, 
live on the prairie lands there adjoining 
until this day. Evangeline is made to 
take the precise route now taken by the 
steamers with the stern paddle-wheels, 
viz., from the Atchafalaya into the Ba- 
you Téche, and up that romantic stream, 
whose tranquil beauties could not stay 
the steps of her restless lover until her 
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For when the good-priest said 


Gabriel truly is near thee ; for not far away to 
the southward, 

On the banks of the Téche, are the towns of 
St. Maur and St. Martin. 

Beautiful is the land with its prairies and for- 
ests of fruit trees, 

Under the feet a garden of flowers 
bluest of heavens 

Bending above, and resting its dome on the 
walls of the forest. 

They who dwell there have named it the Eden 
of Louisiana— 


- and the 


she ‘ arose and continued her journey.’ 
The third part of the poem opens with 
a description of the Téche prairies, 
whereon the father of Gabriel, turned 
herdsman, fed his flocks, who asks her 
the question, 
If you came by the Atchafalaya, 


have you nowhere encountered my 
Gabriel's boat on the bayous? 


How 


Which question she could only answer 
by tears. 

The moss and mistletoe, ‘such as the 
Druids cut down with golden hatchets 
at Yule-tide’; the dove-cots—‘ Love’s 
perpetual symbol in scenes of endless 
wooing, and endless contention of ri- 
vals’; the bees and the humming-birds ; 
the “ great groves of oaks skirting the li- 
mitless prairies’; ‘the woodland meet- 
ing the flowery surf of the prairie’; the 
numberless herds of kine quietly grazing 
in the meadows; the prairie ‘ into whose 
sea of flowers the sun was slowly de- 
scending ’; the house of ‘timbers hewn 
from the cypress tree, with its roof large 
and low, on slender columns supported, 
rose wreathed, vine encircled, with spa- 
cious veranda.’ All these the reader 
will find in ‘ Evangeline.’ One of these 
pictures I shall venture to reproduce— 
the twilight scene on the Bayou— 


Softly the evening came; the sun from the 
Western horizon, 

Like a magician, extended his golden wand 
o'er the landscape ; 

Twinkling vapors arose, and sky and water 
and forest ; 

Seemed all on fire at the touch, and melted 
and mingled together. 

Hanging between two skies, a cloud with 
edges of silver, 

Floated the boat, with its dripping oars, on 
the motionless water. 


Then, from a neighboring thicket, the mock- 
ing bird, wildest of singers, 
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Swinging aloft on a willow spray that hung 
o’er the waters, 

Shook from his little throat such floods of de- 
licious music, 

That the whole air and the woods 
waves seemed silent to listen. 

Plaintive at first were the notes and sad; then 
soaring to madness, 

Seemed they to follow or guide the revels of 
frenzied Bacchantes. 

Single notes were then heard in sorrowful, low 
lamentation ; 

Till, having gathered them all, he flung them 
abroad in derision. 


and the 


No one who has not heard our Sou- 
thern nightingale, that elfish Puck of 
sweet singers, the mocking-bird, whose 
name and nature are identical, can fully 
appreciate the fidelity of this reproduc- 
tion of its style. 

Steaming slowly up the Bayou, which, 
very wide at Brashear, our starting 
point, had gradually narrowed as we as- 
cended it—although still of dimensions 
sufficiently respectable to entitle it tothe 
appellation of ‘river,’ in Europe—we 
reached New Iberia before dawn, and 
here the steamer stopped to resume her 
voyage further up the stream, to St. Mar- 
tinsville, in the morning. Our stopping 
point, however, had already been reach- 
ed, for one of the objects and chief in- 
ducements of our journey had been to 
visit what is called Zhe Salt J/sland, on 
the property of Judge Avery, distant 
eight miles, as the crow flies, across the 
open prairie, which lies back of the 
flourishing little town of New Iberia, 
where we disembarked, if so large a 
word may be used for so easy a proceed- 
ing as stepping ashore on a bank to 
which we had- been running so close 
most of the time, that jumping to it 
while the boat was in motion would have 
been easy ; and the water was not deep 
enough to drown an adult, even had he 
fallen short and plumped in. 

The chief exports of New Iberia con- 
sist of eggs and chickens, of which great 
quantities are ‘ shipped ’ to New Orleans. 
The descendants of the Acadians seem 
to have inherited secrets in fowl-craft, 
which give them a monopoly in this pro- 
fitable small commerce. On the return 
trip of the steamer /derta, which brought 
us up, 850 dozen eggs and two hundred 
chickens were sent down from this little 
village alone. Sugar and cotton trans- 
portation from this parish is very heavy 
in season. 
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The Salt Island we came to visit has 
a curious history. One of the great 
wants of the Confederates during the 
whole war was the want of salt; not 
only as a+ luxury, but as a necessity. 
This, in common with almost every 
other article of common use, had been 
chiefly supplied by the North, although 
the Virginia Salines had been known to 
General Washington, and worked for 
almost a century. To these Virginia 
Salines, therefore, the Southern people 
looked for salt, as the Federals were 
sure immediately to discover and break 
up any establishments on the sea-coast, 
which they patrolled so vigilantly, in- 
tended to convert the sea-water into that 
indispensable article. But they well 
knew that their lease of the Virginia Sa- 
lines was exceedingly insecure, as fierce 
fighting and incessant had been necessa- 
ry to hold possession of them, and the 
Federals were heavily massing troops 
around the mountain fastnesses wherein 
these springs were found, and whence 
the enormous supply of ten thousand 
bushels per day was sometimes drawn. 

Just at the period of greatest anxiety 
on this score, a discovery, which to the 


excited minds of the Southern people 
seemed providential, was made in this 
remote region and out-of-the-way place, 
towards which we were now bending our 
steps. ‘The news was trumpeted through- 
out the blockaded and beleaguered Con- 
federacy, and hailed with great joy, that 


an entire island of solid salt had been 
discovered in Louisiana, out of reach of 
the Federals altogether—for this was 
before the latter had penetrated into the 
interior of the State, just having captur- 
ed New Orleans a few weeks previous. 
There was some truth in the statement, 
although exaggerated, as such rumors in 
war-time ever are, and the facts were as 
follows. On the island of Petit Anse 
(now called Avery’s, from the name of 
the owner) cultivated partially in sugar, 
and on which a saline well had long 
been known to exist, salt in small quan- 
tities had been made for the use of the 
plantation and neighbors by Judge Ave- 
ry for several years. 

On the 4th of May, 1862, while at- 
tempting to deepen this well, the labo- 
rers found an impediment in the shape 
of what they considered a bed of rock, 
through which their spades would not 
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break. On making this report to John 
Avery, son of the Judge, who was super- 
intending the work, he descended in 
the well and found to his surprise and 
gratification that the obstacle was a bed 
of solid rock salt, of great hardness and 
apparent purity. No time was lost in 
conveying this important information to 
the Confederate Government at Rich- 
mond (all the Avery’s being ardent Con- 
federates), and subsequent investigation 
proved the existence of a similar forma- 
tion over a large area, and very near the 
surface of the soil. Immediate steps 
were taken by the Confederate Govern- 
ment to secure this prize, troops were 
sent forthwith to garrison and fortify the 
island, which was accessible by water 
through Vermilion Bay, which leads into 
the Gulf, as well as by land over the 
prairies, behind New Iberia. A cause- 
way, two miles in length, over the 
marshes of the Bayou was constructed, 
to secure easy transit to the prairie, 
whence the salt could be shipped down 
the Bayou Téche to any point in 
the interior, or up the Red River and 
Mississippi into other States. Incredi- 
ble quantities of pottery were thrown 
out of the pits by the miners, mingled 
with fragments of bones of extinct qua- 
drupeds, imbedded in the soil, and over- 
lying the salt-rock. Professor Forshey, 
who visited the island in 1867,speaks of 
seeing cane baskets, pottery, stone hat- 
chets, a large stone anvil, thrown out in 
heaps with the fossil bones of mamma- 
lia, such as the mammoth and other ex- 
tinct animals. Upon the surface was 
found a well-preserved furnace for mak- 
ing the pottery found below. The Pro- 
fessor says : 

My first impression was that these verdant 
hills were already formed and covered, as they 
are now, with a magnificent forest, whose un- 
dergrowth is cane thirty feet high, and that 
the animals browsed upon their vegetation, 
and were hunted by the Indians or their pre 
decessors, who made the baskets and pottery ; 
and that they all resorted to this valley among 
the hills to use the salt-rock, laid bare by the 
streamlet still running through it, whose 
floods have buried them and the salt with 
the washings from the adjacent heights. The 
bones did not seem to me older than the 
baskets and the pottery, yet as Sir Charles 
Lyell has observed, this is difficult to deter- 
mine, because bones of recent animals, when 
they enter into the older deposits, may assume 
the condition of fossils belonging to those 
deposits. 
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He adds that the animals probably 
bogged and perished in the miry clay 
above the salt, as has been found in 
Texas to haye been the case of the buf- 
falo frequenting its sulphur springs 
within the recollection of living men. 
But none of these remains of the abori- 
gines of Louisiana, or the extinct mam- 
malia, can claim a very great antiquity. 
For the whole island of more than two 
thousand acres, is of comparatively re- 
cent formation, the Quaternary, which is 
more recent than the Zertary. 

A geological section of Petit Anse 
island, taken from its highest point 
where it is 182 feet above the Gulf or 
sea-level, showed 18 different strata, with 
the solid rock salt lying 18 feet below 
the surface. The pottery, baskets, and 
bones were found just 16 feet below the 
surface. 

The land of the island is composed of 
irregularly stratified ancient alluvium or 
Joess, termed by American geologists ‘ the 
bluff formation of the Mississippi :’ the 
‘orange sand ’ which underlies this ‘ bluff 
formation ’ elsewhere on the banks of the 
river is the base also of the hills of Petit 
Anse. At one of the lowest points, in a 
valley, the salt has been mined, and 
found to be sixteen feet only below the 
surface, and six feet above the tide level. 

It was at this spot the pottery and 
bones were first discovered. 

The Confederate Government occu- 
pied this island,and dug out and carried 
away the salt for eleven months, remov- 
ing during that time, by Judge Avery’s 
estimate, not less than twenty-two mil- 
lions of pounds. From four to six hun- 
dred men were kept working day and 
night, in mining, barrelling, and loading 
the salt in wagons. From one hundred 
to five hundred teams are reported to 
have been at one time on the island, 
coming from every Southern State, and 
waiting for a supply. The various pits 
were worked by the owners, the Govern- 
ment, and the contractors. As the pro- 
prietor received payment and royalty in 
Confederate money, or promises to pay, 
his profits, though nominally enormous, 
were of little substantial benefit ulti- 
mately. The large pits dug by these 
workmen were managed in the roughest 
manner. The salt was simply dug out, 
not mined, and those pits are now use- 
less for any continued and scientific 
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working of the mine. The only place 
where the mine is now worked, is at the 
shaft house, where a shaft has been re- 
gularly sunk, and galleries run out late- 
rally from its centre. Sz<lt was struck 
there at seventeen feet below the surface 
of the soil. An attempt to drive off the 
Confederates by gunboats, coming up 
Vermilion Bay in November, 1862, fail- 
ed, but an expedition sent by way of 
New Iberia, April 17, 1863, attacked the 
island, drove off the Confederates, occu- 
pied the island, and destroyed all the 
works. 

The transit prairies was 
made in carriages, our party consisting 


across the 


of six persons, an excellent artist among 
them, who came to sketch the curiosities 
of the mine and of the island, itself 
of very curious geological formation, 
thrown up in dome-like shape 140 feet 
above the surrounding level prairie by 
volcanic action ages ago, and having 
antediluvian relics concealed in its 
som. From New Iberia you travel the 
entire route, until reaching the causeway, 
a distance of about six miles, over a per- 
fectly flat prairie, but a small portion of 
which is under cultivation by the Aca- 


bo- 


dians, whose children, in the most primi- 
tive style of dress or undress, and often 
bareheaded and barefooted, you meet on 
the wayside, or see playing together in 


the distance. There are occasional ele- 
vations, and some small farms to be seen, 
as you bowl along over the short smooth 
sward, avoiding the cart-roads, which are 
full of ruts, and making a new one of 
your own. The only impediment to 
doing so anywhere over this open table- 
land, covered only with short grass, 
arises from the existence of certain mys- 
terious little lakes, fed from secret 
springs under the surface of the soil, and 
which after heavy rains compel the tra- 
veller to make a circuit; although it will 
be found that the most imposing-looking 
of these lakes seldom exceeds two or 
three feet in depth, and experts who 
know the ground carelessly 
through them. 

After an hour’s drive, on turning the 
base of a slight elevation, we came in 
sight of what seemed some dome-like 
hills in the distance, rising suddenly out 
of the surrounding level prairie, as 
though constructed by human hands 
One of these was Petit Anse; the other 


splash 
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four elevations were Week's Island, Du- 
puy Island, Cote Blanche, and Belle Isle, 
all of which are partially cultivated. 
No indications or discovery of salt has 
been made on either of the other is- 
lands, although of course the great va- 
lue of the Avery mine during and since 
the war suggested search elsewhere on 
the neighboring formations which seem- 
ed similar. Neither has careful investi- 
gation by experts proved its existence 
beyond a radius of 144 acres on Petit 
Anse; although, as a precautionary 
measure, Judge Avery bought, and still 
owns, the portion of the island not in his 
possession at the time of the discovery, 
from Mr. Hays, the other landed 
proprietor there. 
Towards the dome of 
turned our and shortly 
after reached the causeway, substantial- 
ly and solidly built to bridge the Bayou 
Petit on which the island is situat- 
ed, and the wet marshy land made by its 
overflow in the rainy season, A solid 
road-bed has been laid down, planked 
over for additional ease of locomotion ; 
but as many of the planks had become 
loose, making what in America is termed 
a ‘corduroy road,’ whose peculiarities 
must be felt to be appreciated, as they 
were by Colonel Freemantle in Texas, in 
whose volume of Confederate 
ces (a very clever one, by the 
Southern ‘ institution’ is most 
described. A very little 
labour, however, would 
this causeway into an 
Emerging from the r 
each side of this n 
way, shutting out the 
sight of a fine park, Judge Avery’s 
Mansion snugly embowered on an emi- 
nence overlooking the prairie on the one 
side and the water onthe other. Or ra- 
ther you his two man sions ; for he 
has duplicate houses, near each ot! ner, to 
accommodate his ever-increasing family 
of children and grand-children—dwell- 
ing, like a fine old patriarch, in the 
midst of two generations of his descen- 
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Experien- 
way) this 
feelingly 
trouble and 
soon convert 
idmirable road. 
eeds which line 
TOW strip of cause- 
view, you come in 
with 


see 


dants, on this their patrimonial posses- 


Grand old trees shade these man- 
and, before reaching the home- 
Stead, you pass through a grove such as 
few British noblemen can boast of; 
while on the distant hill-sides herds of 
cattle and flocks of sheep are peacefully 
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browsing, and in the valley the sugar- 
cane stands in stately rows, all filling in 
and heightening the patriarchal picture. 
A warmth of reception and a hospitality 
which equals the Oriental make the ana- 
logy more perfect. You feel at home, 
on Avery’s Island, an hour after you 
have set your foot within its owner’s 
doors ; and the promise of the beginning 
endures unto the end of your sojourn 
there. One inhabitant only is inhospi- 
table; the musical but sanguinary mus- 
quito, against whose attac ks the ‘ bars 
have to be put up at all 
year. 

After partaking of 
the 
mine ; 
being 
from the 


seasons of the 
the hospitalities od 
mansion we started for the salt 
the present pit with its galleries 
about a quarter of a mile distant 
dwelling The forma- 
tion of the island (as it is termed, from 
having the bayou Petit Anse on the one 
and Vermilion Bay on the other) is 
very peculiar, rising into dome-like h 
with valleys intervening, well wooded, 
and with fine sugar plantations 
under culture, within its limits. The 
ground is broken as you approach the 
pit which is worked at present; a 
ber of the pits, worked by the Confe 
rates in a rough and careless fashion, 
having been left to fill up, while this one 
has been scientifically sunk and worked, 
with the machinery for elevating and 
crushing the salt raised from the vit 
placed just over the pit mouth. 
whole of these works and 
which are moved by 
just over the opening which leads down 
sixty feet into the galleries, and are 
vered by a long, substantially-built shed, 
so as to protect them from the weather. 
The pit, which is square, is protected at 
the sides by bra cypress timbers, each 
piece securely bolted to the others. The 
shaft now runs down into the solid salt 
twenty-eight feet, and has been sunk, for 
mining purposes, about thirty-two feet 
more, the depth vertically into the salt 
sixty feet. There are about forty feet of 
d salt left for the roof, and the depth 
beneath the present floor is as yet con- 
jectural. 

We descended the shaft on ‘ the cage,’ 
taking lights with us, and soon found 
ourselves standing at the foot in a 
kind of cave, eight feet from dome to 
floor, with two lateral galleries running 
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trom east to west, and west to east, 
branching off from the central point, at 
which we had landed. By the light of 
our lamps we surveyed these galleries, 
passing along their entire length. These 
galleries are 325 feet in length, thirty 
feet wide, and eight feet in height. As 
we passed along, following the tracks of 
the tramway which runs through them 
their whole extent, the spectacle pre- 
sented was to us entirely novel. We saw 
nothing but salt, above, below, around 
us, on roof, floor, and walls; all of which 
seemed to have been constructed of so- 
lid, though opaque, crystal, free from all 
earthy impurities; the stalactites of 
which glistened and gleamed like gems, 
when the light fell upon special spots. 
We could have fancied ourselves wan- 
dering through those wonderful galleries 
hewn into the mer de glace in Switzer- 
land, so well known to all tourists, but 
for the absence of the dripping of icy 
drops from the roof, and the deadly 
chill of the atmosphere; both of which 
are wanting here. For there is neither 


wet nor even dampness in this mine, the 
walls being perfectly dry, and the atmo- 
sphere of an agreeable coolness only. 
The large lumps of the rock-salt lying in 


these galleries were devoid of moisture, 
and the smaller pieces crumbled into a 
dry powder on being crushed. Large 
boulders of this crystal-looking rock 
were lying in these galleries, piled up at 
the sides, near the tramway which runs 
along the entire length, for the transport 
to the cage, on which it is elevated. 
They are either excavated with the pick, 
or blasted, as rock would be, in huge 
masses, which are dropped into the 
crusher above by the’machinery as soon 
as elevated. 

So entirely free from all impurities is 
this rock-salt, that no other process than 
crushing is needed to make the salt rea- 
dy for market—an exceptional case in 
the history of salt mines, although at 
Wieliczka, in Cracovia, a portion of the 
product is also pure. When the im- 
mense consumption of, and demand for, 
salt—especially in America, whither the 
bulk is now imported from Great Britain 
in the teeth of a tariff duty, intended to 
protect the Syracuse (New York) salt 
production from saline wells, which, with 
those of West Virginia, have almost the 
monopoly of the home manufacture—is 
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taken into consideration, the immense 
future value of this mine, which has been 
already ascertained, on a rough estimate, 
to contain 8,000,000 tons of pure salt, 
may be judged. Had we not seen, felt, 
and tasted the pieces we picked out of 
the walls, as we wandered through these 
galleries, the fact that it was pure salt 
would have seemed incredible. But sci- 
entific examination also has confirmed 
the extent of this deposit, after a most 
careful and thorough survey of the field, 
extending over several months, by the 
School of Mines at New York, which 
sent down a commission to examine and 
report, and their published report is con- 
clusive. For, after the war, Judge Ave- 
ry caused this scientific examination to be 
made by this Bureau, and the result was 
the formation of a company which sunk 
the shaft and erected the machinery, 
running also the ‘galleries already de- 
scribed, and extracting the salt at the 
rate of roo tons per day, which found 
ready and profitable sale at New Or- 
leans, which is still one of the largest 
foreign markets for English salt, the con- 
sumption of which per head is double in 
the United States to that of Great Bri- 
tain, i.e. 50 Ibs. per head to 22 Ibs. 
When this immense salt bed is worked, 
as it must be hereafter, on a large scale, 
the yield and the profits must prove 
equally enormous. 

At this moment it is in the hands of the 
original proprietor, who is cultivating 
sugar on two plantations, and neglecting 
this far more profitable possession, which 
is worked now on a small scale only. 
The two plantations on the island are 
capable of making 70o hogsheads of su- 
gar. Cotton, rice, tobacco, and corn are 
also cultivated. So it will be seen that 
nature, in ‘ sowing with salt ’ a portion of 
this island, did not intend it as asymbol 
of sterility, the salt occupying but a li- 
mited portion of its area of 2,500 acres. 

Ascending by the same elevator by 
which we had descended, and stepping 
out into the open air, the glare of light 
and sunshine was at first overpowering. 
For twilight reigns in the lower region 
of the mine, although it is but sixty or 
seventy feet in depth, and a day in Fe- 
bruary in this sunny region for glare and 
heat surpasses a June day in Great Bri- 
tain, spring having set in already, as bud 
and blossom also testified. 
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The hill sides surrounding the mine 
are dotted with the clean white houses 
that constitute the miners’ village, capa- 
ble of comfortably accommodating one 
hundred and fifty men, with their fami- 
lies (though miners seldom have such 
incumbrances), as well as other build- 
ings—manager’s house, magazine, black- 
smith’s shop, &c., &c. The sight of this 
village gives a cheerful and inhabited 
air to this salt valley, the slopes being 
well-wooded and the wild vines clamber- 
ing up the trees, making natural bowers. 
The salt being so near the surface (at an 
average depth of from ten to twenty 
feet), very little skilled labor has been 
required to work it. In fact, there are 
engineers who have been consulted, who 
insist that mining, as usually understood 
—that is sinking shafts, and working 
underground—is unnecessary in this in- 
stance, and that this immense bed could 
be more easily and economically worked 
by ‘stripping’ it, viz. by simply remov- 
ing the earth and working down into it 
from above or laterally, by a 
steps. 


series of 
But as it is not intended to give 
the reader too much of a saline draught, 
let us return to Judge Avery’s hospitable 
roof, and _ collect information, 
which his life-long experience of the 
country and region of the Téche makes 
him so competent to give. 

Of the descendants of the Acadians, 
who in great part people this neighbor- 
hood, and who still many of 
their primitive characteristics, Judge 
Avery spoke in most affectionate terms. 

Living in this secluded region they 
have changed but little, and are still the 
same gentle, simple, credulous people 
they were in Canada. Neither in man- 
ners, moral or religious culture, has there 
been much alteration, and they cling te- 
naciously to old memories and old ob- 
servances. They are “ Americanized ”’ 
less than any other race or nationality 
that has dwelt for two generations on 
American soil, save, perhaps, the creole 
French of Louisiana—their distant cou- 
sins. 


some 


preserve 


They seemed to us a hardy and happy 
race, easily contented, and although in- 
dustrious, fond of combining play with 


work. ‘They live and associate chiefly 
with each other, cultivating small farms 
on the prairie, and are willing workers in 
the salt mine whenever their services are 
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needed, at a rate of remuneration which 
would by no means satisfy the foreign 
miners, being in comparison as one to 
two or three. 

They are cheerful workers also, and 
never ‘ strike,’ in which they differ also 
from their brethren abroad. The wo- 
men pay but little attention to toilette, 
and are hard working also, while the 
children run about in very primitive fa- 
shion, with but very few garments, and 
those of the cheapest description. In 
fact this colony seems to have recon- 
structed Acadia on the prairies of the 
Téche, in this parish which they have 
named St. Mary’s. 

It need scarcely be added that they 
are all devout Catholics, and that the 
priest is an important member of the 
community, and a beloved and useful 
one. 

‘The greater portion of the balance of 
the population of the parish is compos- 
ed of the descendants of the French 
creoles, chiefly land-owners, and the ne- 
groes who used so faithfully to till the 
sugar-fields in the vicinity, but who now 
work only in an intermittent sort of fa- 
shion—lazily and grumblingly for the 
most part—and whose appearance and 
condition does not seem to have improv- 
ed under the influences of their newly 
acquired freedom. On the outskirts of 
the thriving little city of New Iberia may 
be seen clustered together their huts or 
cabins, neither over clean nor over com- 
fortable apparently, around which stur- 
dy men and women, and half or entirely 
naked children may be seen lounging or 
playing; the little work that is done 
seemingly being ‘ washing,’ or laundry 
work—an employment for which the ne- 
gro women have a peculiar vocation. 
The passion of the men, next to sleep— 
in which they surpass the Neapolitan 
lazzaroni—is for fishing and hunting, 
through which they manage to eke outa 
scanty supply of food and clothing, with 
an occasional week’s work on the plan- 
tation at intervals, for themselves and 
families. The consequence of their re- 
fusal or unwillingness to work on the 
plantations has been the reduction of the 
sugar crops in St. Mary’s parish from 
70,000 hogsheads before the war to bare- 
ly 10,000 since, with a corresponding re- 
duction in the cotton and rice crops. 
Whatever the blessings emancipation 
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may have brought, both master and man 
have paid a heavy price for it. 

Such is the Téche,.as peaceful-looking 
a region as the eye can rest upon in any 
land, and which was spared most of the 
ravages of the terrible war which con- 
vulsed less fortunate portions of the 
Union. All along the borders of the 
Bayou on either side, extending fifty 
miles higher up to St. Martinsville, to 
which the steamers run daily, are the re- 
mains of the fine old sugar plantations, 
which are now only imperfectly and par- 
tially cultivated, owing to the diminish- 
ed means of their proprietors. Sugar- 
planting has ceased to be profitable in 
Louisiana, and the culture of rice as a 
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substitute, in great part, is seriously me- 
ditated. These lands are equally suited 
to either, and rice-culture is less expen- 
sive than sugar, because of the expensive 
machinery required to refine and pre- 
pare the sugar for market, always a hea- 
vy tax, and demanding large outlays of 
ready money. 

But the reader must begin to feel fa- 
tigued, so let us bid farewell to Acadia, 
in the prairies of Petit Anse, and the 
hospitable home of the Averys reposing 
on its foundations of rock salt, as well 
as to the Téche with its drowsy delights, 
its bearded cypresses, fragrant magno- 
lias, and merry mocking-birds.—/7ra- 
ser’s Magazine. 
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I wap fallen ill (very injudiciously for 
my own comfort) so far on in the au- 
tumn that, when I was ordered to the sea, 
the northern bathing-places were begin- 
ning to grow empty. “To imbibe io- 
dine,” said my Doctor; which is to be 
recommended as a far more majestic 
prescription than that of merely breath- 
Ing sea-air; and my niece, who had 
come to my help, was evidently much 
impressed, and respected the ailments 
which required so erudite a remedy far 
more than she had done before. 

She was a widow, with three young 
children, and was glad of the opportu- 
nity to give her two little girls a change 
to the lovely spot in Wales which was 
chosen as our destination. There were 
glorious views of blue mountain ranges, 
and stretches of green and purple sea with 
endless varieties of color, for us, the el- 
ders ; sea-weeds and pebbles, and plen- 
ty of shipping to delight the young 
ones; and drives for us all, as I began 
gradually to improve, up into mountain 
glens and green lanes, where the haw- 
thorn berries were as red as the fuchsias 
in the cottage gardens. Even a “ Pass”’ 
was not quite out of reach of the strong 
ones. 

Our time passed very pleasantly; the 
place thinned every day, but this was no 
grief to us. The smart young ladies 
with indescribable hats, the drabby old 
ones with trailing gowns, were rather 
amusing at first to watch, but when the 


novelty wore off of their garments, fearful 
and wonderful to behold in combina- 
tions of colors and shape, and of the 
jackets and hats of the which 
seemed to have been chosen from an as- 
cetic desire to make themselves hideous, 
it was rather a relief to get rid 

all. The few “nice people kept their- 
selves to theirselves,” as my old maid 
observed, while we were quite sufficient 
for our own amusement. 

We had a great many acquaintances, 
however, of one kind or another; for 
the youngest of my niece’s children, aged 
eight, was a young person of a most so- 
cial turn of mind. She knew every 
and cat by its name in all the lodging- 

near. The old washerwoman 
who spread her clothes on the beach to 
air, and fastened them down with stones, 
was her particular friend. “I can help 
to pin them tight for her, you know.” 
We knew all about the 
little girl through her, and the mother of 
the donkey chair driver, demoralized as 
usual by the shifting population of a 
watering-place. “A bad little chap,” 
said his unprejudiced parent. 

There was a small boy with a hip 
complaint three doors from us, in whom 
she took a lively interest. “ He's the son 
of a sailor, Mummie, and he’s seven 
years old. Auntie, do hear; you're not 
listening. And his name’s Jem; and he’s 
brought up a pussy what was going to be 
drowned, and he gives it half his milk.” 
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“ Very bad for him, poor little man— 
scrofulous, I daresay,” said I, prosaical- 
ly. ‘ 

“Oh, Auntie; how can you say it’s 
bad!” cried Janet, her eyes sparkling 
with wrath at my want of poetry. “ And 
he’s hung up little strings with knots to 
them, and he makes her—that’s the Kit- 
ty—do her ‘gymnacks’ every day up 
them. And when she’s tired. he makes 
her go to sleep in a hammock he’s made 
for her with string, and he’s hung it up 
in the window, think!” After 
which we had in the little lame boy to 
tea. Another day it was—‘ Look at 
that old crooked gentleman, with a com- 
forter and two sticks. Sarah says he was 
once in the horse soldiers—only think! 

—and rode at the savages somewhere a 
great way off, and spitted ‘em on his 
great sword like so many toads.” 

“ But toads are not made to be spit- 
ted. I hope you don’t think so, dear ?” 
said I, somewhat anxiously. 

* Oh, ! Auntie, and Willy doesn’t 


only 


no. 
neither; for I never heard him say so. 
Willy was her brother, and an authority 
without appeal in her eyes on all points 
of morals and manners. 

After this we always had a kindly nod 
from the paralytic old Colonel to his ad 
mirer. Janet was not exactly a flirt, 
but she decidedly preferred the society 
of gentlemen as more amusing. 

So we went on till we knew the bio- 
graphies, mythical or real, of half our 
neighbors, including that of our landlord, 
a silent, rather stern-looking man, who 
went off every morning (to “something 
in the said Janet) in coat 
somehow reminding one of a naval uni- 
form. how Mr. Davies 
had been in Navy, and the 


1: 


Customs,” 


Soon we heard 


he Royal 
name of his ship, and of his captain, and 
of the model he had made of the “ War- 


spite,” and many interesting particulars 
concerning her tonnage. Also of.the only 
daughter of the house who had been at 
“ such a genteel school on the other side 
the mountains” (it was evident here how 
very faithful was the report), “and her 
name is Charlia (wasn’t it a funny 
name ?), because the Captain’s name was 
Charles, and he was her godfather. And 
Mr. Davies says, want my little girl 
back very badly "—he calls her his little 
girl, and she’s eighteen, Auntie! Isn't 
it funny? And she sings so beautifully, 
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he says, ‘The Men of Harlech,’ and 
‘ All through the Night.’ I want to hear 
her so much—and it has a chorus. 
Don’t you think she may come home 
before we go, because I want very much 
to see her? Do ask Mr. Davies to fetch 
her, Auntie.” 

I am afraid my interest in Miss Char- 
lia, in spite of her curious name, was not 
at all thought up to the mark by the ar- 
dent Janet. 

We had gone on very happily for 
three weeks, when my niece heard sud- 
denly that her only boy was ill with 
scarlatina at school. Scarlatina means 
scarlet fever in an anxious mother’s ears, 
and she was of course longing to be off. 
I was so much better that I could not 
think of keeping her. She offered to 
leave the little girls, but she wanted the 
nurse with her, for the sake of the inva- 
lid—I saw that she distrusted and 
my old maid, and would have been 
haunted by a perennial nightmare of 
Janet carried off by the tide when “ dab- 
bling,” and Mary “catching her death 
of cold” in the autumn wind. I would 
not hear of anybody’s staying for my 
sake, and they were all off next day—Ja- 
net, with a child’s love of change, almost 
as glad to go away as she had been to 
come to the place. 

“You'll be after us very soon, dear,” 
cried my niece, rather uneasily, as she 
looked her last out of the fly at me 
standing by the wicket gate a little dis- 
consolately. 

It was with rather a pang that I saw 
them depart. I had “assumed a cou- 
rage” which I did not quite possess for 
being left alone, so far from everybody I 
had ever known. I even tried to get a 
reprieve from the hard-hearted Doctor, 
who was, however, inexorable as to the 
number of the necessary doses of iodine. 
I was still far from strong, the October 
weather was beautiful, and there was 
really no excuse for not lasting out till 
the end of the “ cure.” 

The place grew thinner and thinner. 
Even the old paralysed Colonel and the 
child with the bad hip were gone, and 
his poor spoiled kitten went mewing 
about as disconsolately as the rest 
The lodging-houses were nearly empty, 
and began dolefully to close up their 
eyes, like the hybernating race they 
were. One put up uncompromising 


me 
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green Venetian shutters; the next, where 
all hope had not quite fled, was satisfied 
with pulling down all its white blinds; 
while the plaster bow window round the 
corner still hung out a despairing sign of 
“Apartments” for the chance visitors 
who, tempted by the cheapness of lodg- 
ings, might still be caught. The one 
West-End street was like a tomb—a 
morne silence reigned in the dismal little 
shops. The grocer looked like an un- 
dertaker, the little linen draper folded 
up my fourpennyworth of buttons and a 
pair of muffetees with a sigh, and a long 
hopeless side-look at a group of five sail- 
ors lounging past, who were staring in at 
the smart ties still hanging in her nearly 
empty windows, but evidently regarding 
them as works of art, not objects to pur- 
chase; and she grew almost hysterical 
as she described to me “ the long empty 
months of winter, ma’am; so cold and 
so dreary coming on, ma’am, without a 
soul to buy anything.” I should think 
that trade was never very lively in the 
little town, but the stationer’s wife, who 
sold yellow shilling novels, and Calvin- 
istic Methodist tracts—envelopes at 
three for a halfpenny, and sixpenny pho- 
tographs, spoke as if a death had taken 
place after a period of splendid dissipa- 
tion, while she deplored the shortness of 
the season. “It never had been so short 
before; the gales, too, had been so strong, 
and had come on earlier than usual.” 

I found that every year the season al- 
ways was the shortest ever known,—the 
gales always had been the strongest, 
and always came on “ much earlier than 
usual.” ‘This year, too, “the Londoners 
hadn't come as many as sometimes,” she 
said sadly. I wondered howany “ Lon- 
doners” ever reached that remote spot. 

In short, life began to grow rather de- 
pressing by force of sympathy, and in 
spite of the extreme beauty of the au- 
tumn tints on the twisted trees which 
fringed the rocky point on one side of 
us, and came down quite to the water’s 
edge—in spite of the glories of the pur- 
ple mountains and the sea with its regi- 
ment of little white horses which came 
prancing merrily up to the beach—I 
wished ardently for some more human 
interest as I came in next evening at 
dusk to my solitary tea. It is sad to 
have nobody even to whom one can say, 
“ How beautiful it is!” 
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The tray was brought in by my land- 
lady: she was a pleasant, sweet-temper- 
ed-looking woman, with a faded air of 
gentility about her—who “had only just 
begun to let lodgings; from difficulties,”’ 
she told me. The house was a pretty 
little old place, quite at the beginning of 
the town and at the end of a quiet grey 
row, with trailing jessamine up the front 
and a Virginian creeper gorgeous in co- 
lor. A “ pleasure ground,” fully thirty 
feet wide, lay between it and the road, 
filled with fuchsias and red geraniums, 
and pleasant old-fashioned flowers be- 
sides. I had fallen in love with it when 
first we arrived, and it had helped to 
settle our choice of lodgings. She sigh- 
ed as she put down my tea, and told me 
that the little maid-of-all work was gone 
home after her hard summer, and that 
my old maid had just hurt her foot get- 
ting over a stone stile. 

“Father's gone to fetch my daughter 
home to stay altogether now, and they 
won't be back to-night,” she said in a 
sort of sad, trailing tone. 

It was evident that, for some reason or 
other, she wanted sympathy, so I utteted 
some commonplaces about her pleasure 
in having her child home again, after a 
long absence, I understood, and so forth 

She was evidently very nervous about 
something. “Things were very different 
at home to what Charlia had been used 
to lately. Life was very contrairy, and 
a great deal to put up with, and now 
she’d perhaps be hurt against them all, 
she was afraid. They'd they 
could for her, and now not 
hardly sure. Shall I bring candles, 
ma’am ?” she broke off suddenly. 

“No!” said I; “sit down by the fire 
and tell me all about it, if 
mind telling.” 

And then the poor soul sat down in 
the most uncomfortable chair she could 
find, in spite of my remonstrances, and 
began to pour out her troubles in the 
dusk, which is always favorable to con- 
fidences. I only answered at- intervals : 
“Dear, dear! How sad! No, really! 
Yes, indeed!” ‘There are many people 
to whom it is the greatest relief to talk 
on uninterruptedly for hours, and to 
whom it is the truest kindness to listen, 
in intelligent silence, for as long a time 
as you Can spare. 

There is always something pathetic in 
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a human history, and it was a comfort to 
her to explain that she had never thought 
to keep lodgings, and how she was the 
daughter of a man with some small Go- 
vernment appointment in a Crown colo- 
ny. She had evidently been both pret- 
ty and pleasing in her time. A Queen's 
ship had touched at the port, and one of 
the warrant-officers had wooed and won 
her. The “ Warspite’’ was only to be 
there a month to refit—ten days to make 
acquaintance ; ten days to woo and 
wed; ten days of married life, and then 
a long parting. He was a good man, 
and it was clear that she had never re- 
gretted her choice—she had joined him 
at different stations, but her many babies 
had never flourished, and died one after 
the other, till at length the precious 
Charlia was born; soon after which her 
husband had been wounded, and had re- 
tired on the smallest of pensions, eked 
out by a little appointment in the Cus- 
toms. “ Things had been always tight”’ 
with them, she said, and now house-rent 
and provisions all went up, and salaries 
and pensions kept down, and so they had 
been obliged to let their spare rooms. | 
suspect she was a bad manager, and I 
know she was quite above taking advan- 
tage of the lodgers’ tea and sugar, or of 
such other common little means of ad- 
vancing her interests. 

“ Charlia’s schooling had been so very 
expensive. The two ladies have grown 
old, and only took four boarders, and 
treated them quite as themselves; and 
Miss Amelia, that’s the youngest, has 
bad health. She had been once just 
going to make a very good marriage to 
the cousin of a baronet! only she didn’t. 
I don’t quite know how it was, but she 
told Charlia all about it; and she was 
much tried, and she was very kind and 
liked to have the girl about her, and 
taught her singing—and she was very 
clever, and made poetry and such beauti- 
ful wax flowers! and was very fond of 
Charlia.” 

Bad poetry and wax" flowers; two of 
the greatest of abominations in my eyes! 
Altogether Miss Amelia did not sound 
to me at all like an ideal instructor of 
youth. 

“ And Charlia had profited so much— 
and her music, and her beadwork, and 
the use of the globes, and the velvet- 
painting.” 
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“Why did you call her Charlia?” in- 
terrupted I, a little weary of this enume- 
ration of accomplishments. 

“We'd lost so many little ones, and 
father did want a boy so much; and his 
captain’s name was Charles.” The rea- 
sons were not all very relevant, but they 
did quite as well as better ones. 

“ And why have not you had her back 
before, when you wanted help so much 
all this summer ?” said I. 

“Oh! this isn’t fit work for her,” 
the poor mother. “Only now I really 
don’t know whether it wouldn’t have 
been best if we’d had her here at home 
with us; but her aunt and uncle—he’s a 
rich shipowner down at the port, and 
got no end of trade; and they’ve no 
children, and they're so fond of Charlia; 
and always wanting to have het with 
them, and her singing and ajl; and she’s 
a good girl, that she is, poor child—for 
all... .” And she launched out again 
in her child’s praises, before the end of 
which there was a call for her by the 
washerwoman, and evidently | had not 
yet got at the trouble. 

The next day Charlia arrived. I had 
felt a great prejudice against her for thus 


said 


leaving all the burden of life upon her 
poor mother, while she amused herself 
with aunts and uncles, and bead-work, 


and music, and “ globes.” “She must be 
a selfish young puss,” I had decided in 
my own mind. But there was no trace 
of this in the girl’s looks and ways when 
I saw her. She was grave and gentle, 
and very obliging; and had run up and 
down stairs a dozen times for me before 
she had been many hours in the house. 

She was tall and slight, with a pale 
complexion and dark hair, and a dreamy 
look in her very dark brown eyes, which 
seemed to be looking at something far 
away beyond you. She took a great 
fancy for me, and she looked so unhap- 
py that it went to my heart—eighteen 
ought to look bright, or at least hopeful ; 
and she seemed thoroughly dispirited. 
Her education had clearly not fitted her 
for her home life, poor child. 

Her troubles soon came out. She had 
fallen in love with the captain of a mer- 
chant vessel, belonging to her uncle the 
shipowner, which had been coming and 
going for about a year to and from the 
small port where she had been staying. 

“ He’s a wild young chap, I’m afraid,” 
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her mother told me next day: “we hear 
no good of him, though I can’t quite say 
it’s very bad,” she added, poor woman, 
wistfully; evidently torn in pieces by 
her desire to be just to both father and 
child. “Father’s been making no end 
of inquiries,” she sighed, “and doesn’t 
like what he hears; and he’s fetched her 
home to be out of Captain Robert’s way ; 
and he’s settled she shan’t have any- 
thing more to do with him. And he 
told a bit of his mind, he says, to his 
sister, for letting things go so far for 
Charlia, with one who hasn’t the fear of 
the Lord before his eyes.” 

The old man was a strong Calvinistic 
Methodist, like so many of the Welsh, 
and an earnestly religious man, to whom 
all lightness was an abomination. 

“Evan's as good a man and as loving 
a father as can be, but he won't see her 
soul lost by consorting with godless 
men,” sighed the poor woman; “ but, as 
I tell Charlia, surely if the man cares for 
her, as he says he does, he'll take up; 
and then her father would see, perhaps. 
There’s not much harm in him, I dare 
say.” She wandered from side to side 
in her judgment as her mind reverted to 
the contradictory arguments of her two 
beloved ones. “They say he’s a loose 
hand, and he’s such a way with him he 
ean wind folk round his finger, and 
that’s not a safe one to deal with if he 
hasn’t got much ofa conscience along 
with it.” 

“Have you ever seen him yourself?” 
said I, anxiously, wishing to get, if pos- 
sible, some direct evidence. 

“Yes! he came in one evening when 
I was with the Pritchards, and we were 
having tea. He's a personable young 
fellow; and he stood about a bit and 
joked; and wouldn’t Charlia sing for a 
fair wind for him, he said; she that 
could wile the birds off the boughs. 
They told father he couldn’t take his 
ears off of her when she sung, he thought 
so much of her—it’s perhaps a year 
back it began, I believe! But her fa- 
ther says she mustn’t think any more 
about it,” the mother ended, bracing 
herself up. 

With his strict ideas of naval disci- 
pline, where to command is to receive si- 
lent and implicit obedience at whatever 
cost, it seemed to me that he expected 
poor Charlia to cut off her past life at 
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his word, like the branch of a tree, and to 
feel nothing more in the matter—not in 
the least calculating how much she 
would suffer—and that her previous 
training had not in the least prepared 
her for this. Poor Charlia! Anyhow, 
the affair had taken sad hold of her 
dreamy imagination. 

When I came into the little sitting- 
room next morning, which she was by 
way of dusting, she was standing with 
the cloth in her hand, quite lost. She 
started when saw me and went on 
with her work, half wailing a sad old 
Welsh lament the “ Massacre at 
Rhyddilan.” 

A day or after, at dusting time, 
before breakfast, I found her in my lit- 
tle bow window, which commanded the 
best view of the sea in the house. She 
was looking out at a brigantine, trim and 
smart, which swung slowly past with the 
tide, not far from the shore, while a man 
on board waved his cap once or twice. 
As she turned, her face and eyes shone 
with a light which almost startled me. 

“So that’s Captain Roberts’ ship, 
Charlia, is it?” said I gently, putting my 
hand on her shgulder. 

She turned away with a blush. 

I ever see her dressed for me witha g 
land, like that one we saw yesterday ? 
she whispered almost to herself 

There had been a ship in the little 
port the day before, adorned with flags 
and streamers, and a garland at the mast- 
head, in honor of the captain’s marriage. 

“I believe if he really cares for you, 
and is steady, your father might come to 
think differently; but if he isn’t what he 
ought to be, you ought not to think of 
him, Charlia,” said I, with infinite sense 
and propriety. 

“They slander him and tell lies of 
him,” replied she, with flashing eyes. 
“He only just does what other young 
men do” (she was evidently quoting 
from a text), “and he’s ever so much 
better than they are. He’s a gallant fel- 
low, he is, and out and out the best 
master mariner going; and so much 
thought of by uncle and all down there; 
and once he helped to man the lifeboat 
—coxswain, they said—when one of the 
sailors wouldn’t go. How dare they say 
such things to father about him? And 
for the minister, too, who scarcely knows 
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It seemed to me as if the excessive 
contrast between the two had been a 
great bond of attraction; the daring, 
restless, pleasure-loving man of action 
had a charm for her concentred poetic 
nature, cultivated all on the wrong side, 
and probably she had interested him 
much in the same way. 

“Dear! your father and mother love 
you so that if he goes on well they’d be 
sure to consent. If he’s patient and 
constant to you,” I added. 

Her face fell, and she turned away 
suddenly. 

Was it a doubt whether the gallant 
and gay Captain Roberts would be pa- 
tient and constant to her? although she 
would have suffered any torture rather 
than confess the feeling even to herself. 

[ must say that I doubted more about 
the man at that moment than from any- 
thing her mother had told me; and it 
was with a real pang that I said, as she 
went towards the door 

“ Mind, dear, you’ve no right to wreck 
your life. God gave it you to do bet- 
ter with than that, even if it did not 
break your parents’ hearts along with 
your own. If Captain Roberts is not 


good, you ought to try to give him up.” 


‘ 


‘I might help him to do right—he 
told me so,” she said very softly and 
humbly. 

“ And suppose he only helped you to 
do wrong? it is too great a burden fora 
woman’s shoulders, even if it were laid 
upon you, Charlia, and nobody has a 
right to choose it forthemselves. He is 
ten years older than you are: didn’t you 
tell me so ?—and you are such a young 
girl to think of guiding others.” 

“ But I have a duty to him now, sure- 
ly,” she said in a still lower voice. 

“If you come to weighing incompati- 
ble duties, dear, must not the lifelong one 
to your own two come at least first ?” 

She did not reply, but stood outside 
the door for a moment irresolute, before 
she closed it. 

Things went on very quietly in the 
house after this. I used to find exqui- 
site little nosegays on my table—the 
flowers were beginning to fade, it is true, 
but after one or two hints as to colors 
and arrangement, and the sight of the 
berries and leaves she saw me bring in— 
bits of red Virginian creeper glowing 
among yellowing maple and brown 
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beach, or bunches of fern and moss, 
seemed to grow of themselves in my 
room. The wax-flower epoch had clear- 
ly vanished ; there was g natural refine- 
ment about her which only wanted a 
word to develop. She did her duty by 
her mother with all her might, fetched 
and carried and sewed and mended in- 
defatigably and patiently, and was very 
tender to her old father when he came 
home at night. He was never weary of 
listening to her voice, and I could hear 
her singing to him half the evening. In 
general he asked for his beloved hymn 
tunes, but also very often for the old 
Welsh airs which I, too, had learned to 
love: “ The Rising of the Lark,” “ The 
Valley of the Folding of the Lambs,” 
“Maid Meggan”—many of which I 
found that the “Sasneg” had cribbed 
without acknowledgment of their origin 
and had set to ugly English words, 
“Cease your funning,’ “Poor Mary 
Anne,” &c. 

The most cheerful of them sound- 
ed sad however, I thought, as she sang 
them ; there was a strange pathos in her 
voice, as if it carried with it the echoes 
of the old historical sadnesses as well as 
her own, which made me thrill. I used 
to open my door to hear her, and she 
would sometimes come and sing to me— 
I saw a great deal of her by snatches ; 
she cared for all that I was doing and 
all that I was reading, which was not 
very much, though my niece had sent me 
down a great parcel of books—the cir- 
culating library of the place possessing 
nothing but novels. My solitary ram- 
bles and the sitting on the beach in 
the open air for hours were very tiring, 
and I came in generally too much ex- 
hausted to do more than lie on the 
horsehair sofa with a book of travels. 
Besides which, the period for much 
reading for most of us is not when we 
have all our time to ourselves, and “ no- 
thing else to do,” as is supposed, but 
when one is at least moderately busy 
for other people. 

There was not very much perhaps in 
Charlia’s extreme desire to know more 
about “foreign parts and languages” — 
Captain Roberts had been, or might have 
to go, abroad ; but she had an appetite 
for better things, and she was so inte- 
rested in all which we did together that 
I was quite afraid of keeping her from 
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her other work. She was left wonder- 
fully free, however, as to her time and her 
doings, by her loving mother, who would 
have made up for the one thing denied 
to Char'ia by every tender indulgence 
that she could lavish upon her, while 
her father interfered with her liberty 
only on this one to him necessary point 
of discipline. 

Charlia’s moods varied extremely : 
she had asked me to help her in her 
French, which, like that of Chaucer's 
prioress, was “after the scole of Strat- 
ford atte bowe, For Frenche of Paris 
was to hire unknown,” but sometimes 
she could hardly keep up her attention 
to what we were doing for more than a 
moment. Occasionally she looked so 
excited and restless that I wondered her 
parents were not more uneasy—proba- 
bly, however, she controlled herself more 
when with them than alone with me. I 
had tabooed all talk about Captain Ro- 
berts—it seemed to be worse than use- 
less ; but, to do her justice, she did not 
seem to wish to enter much on the sub- 
ject—she felt it too deeply. 

It was very near the end of my time 
when.one morning the sun shone out 


most gloriously, the whole earth seemed 


to glow. A pale blue haze hung over 
the distant mountain headlands, which 
dipped down into the sea with great 
scarped cliffs ; the nearer hills seemed an 
intricate network of still purplish hea- 
ther, the yellow gorse, and the brown 
fern—the sea was “shot” with green 
and lilac hues—the white gulls hovered 
above, and vessels of every size and va- 
riety of rig, and of white and brown 
sails, came stealing out round points and 
into distant little ports. All was calm 
and peaceful and exquisitely lovely in 
its stillness. Charlia carried my camp- 
stool and a book and settled me ina 
sunny corner: she stayed with me for 
some time while we watched the passing 
vessels, and undertook my education, 
hitherto much neglected, as to the cha- 
racteristics of schooners, smacks, flats, 
cutters, barks, and coasting-luggers—and 
explained most scientifically the diffe- 
rence between a brig and a brigantine. 
I thought her sadder than ever, poor 
child—perhaps with their associations, 
and determined to see Mr. Davies that 
night when he came home and to ask 
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him if nothing could be done to help 
her. 

In the afternoon I strolled out again 
alone,-and farther than usual from the 
town, in the excitement of my last en- 
joyment of such a beautiful nature. At 
Jast I found a sheltered corner under a 
rocky bank, where the stunted old oak 
and ivy and fern made a pleasant warm 
nook, into which the sun shone almost 
hotly. It might have been summer but 
for the color of the leaves, and that 
peculiar still feeling, 

the harmony 
In autumn and the lustre in the sky, 
Which through the summer is not heard or 
seen, 
As if it could not be, as if it had not been— 


Shelley’s lines went running on in my 
head. I had a book with me, but the 
world was far too fair to look at any- 
thing but the exquisite pictures before 
my eyes. Suddenly there was a rustling 
above my head, and a man swunz him- 
self down the almost perpendicular bank 
by the branches of a tree: it was too 
steep to climb down. He must have got 
over the wall from the road above, 
which was in a shelf in the hill. Ashe 
set foot on the beach he turned in the 
direction of the town, and I saw him 
quite distinctly: he was a tall handsome 
fellow, with a bright, half-careless, half- 
daring look, and a merry gleam in his 
dark blue eyes for a moment, I thought 
at his success so far in whatever he was 
intent upon. I do not know whether he 
saw me or not, but he was not a man 
likely to care much either way; I was 
only a “ tourist,” a “ visitor,” a thing not 
much regarded in those parts. Present- 
ly he turned again and walked slowly 
around the next point of the wooded 
bank, which jutted far out into the nar- 
row beach. The way led in fact no- 
where, for, farther on, the rocks came 
quite down into the sea; he by no 
means looked like a man given to soli- 
tary meditation, and my curiosity was 
roused. In a few minutes there was a 
quiet quick step on the shingle close to 
me, and Charlia appeared from the side 
of the town. She passed close to me 
without seeing me, walked straight be- 
fore her, looking neither right nor left, 
past the same point behind which I had 
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seen the man disappear. It was very 
clear who he was. I was sadly puzzled 
to know what to do. Would it be any 
use to interfere at such a moment? had 
la right to do so? 

While I was deliberating, however, 
Charlia appeared once more round the 
point and alone; the man had probably 
gone up the bank as he had come down. 
They could not have been more than a 
quarter of an hour together. 

As she came back fronting my nook, 
looking very pale and resolute, I got up 
—in her absorbed state, I doubt wheth- 
er otherwise she would have noticed 
me at all. She colored up like fire; not 
the beautiful blush of a girl,‘ but the 
painful outward effect of some vehe- 
ment emotion 

“ Charlia,” I said, “how can you de- 
ceive those good people, who trust you 
so entirely? Dear, you owe them some- 
thing better, surely, for all these years 
of affection. I should not have thought 
you would meet Captain Roberts under- 
hand ?” 

She fired up for a moment, and then 
burst into a flood of most bitter tears, 
and wrung her hands passionately, but 
said nothing. 

“You must tell them where you have 
been, Charlia,” I said, sadly, as we paced 
slowly on, “or I must do it.” 

She turned on me like a wild animal, 
and then broke down again, sobbing pit- 
ifully as she said, “Do you say it; do 
you say it.” 

“You must be there, then, and ‘pro- 
mise them that you will never do this 
again. I cannot satisfy them,” said I, 
at my wits’ end 

“Promise I will not do-this again?” 
she moaned, in a strange low question- 
ing tone, almost inaudible. 

“I cannot undertake this for you,’ 
repeated I. 

We came out on the open beach and 
then on the road, and walked home side 
by side without uttering another word. 

I went straight into the body of the 
house. My own courage was beginning 
to fail at facing the stern old father and 
the loving mother with the story, but I 
thought I might help poor Charlia in 
what seemed her hard strife with her- 
self. 

“Mr. Davies,’ I said, in rather a 
trembling voice, “ Charlia has been meet- 
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ing Captain Roberts under the cliffs. 
She is very sorry, and—” 

I could get no further, for the old 
man’s outbreak of anger was terrible to 
see. He came of a hot-tempered race, 
passionate when roused, and the storm 
of violent words, in what was to me a 
foreign language, quite frightened me. 
But Charlia stood by perfectly still and 
silent and unmoved, though she was as 
pale as death. Iam not sure that she 
even heard the words; she was simply 
bracing herself up to endure. Mrs. Da- 
vies entreated me in a low voice to leave 
the room—she was very proud of her 
husband, and could not bear that I 
should see him “ out of himself.” I was 
very wretched, and stood about with my 
door open, till in a few minutes Charlia 
rushed past me up to her room. 

“Is there nothing can be done?” I 
whispered to her mother, who came to 
the foot of the stairs looking after her. 
“If Mr. Davies could give her hopes for 
the future, supposing Captain Roberts 
is steady; if he could but let her have 
something to look forward to!” 

She shook her head sadly. “ Father's 
one who is so set if once he’s made up 
his mind. But I. must try later on,” 
said she, sighing. 

There was no singing that night, and 
as soon as work was done the poor girl 
disappeared again into her own cell. 

The next day was a busy one to me. 
The only acquaintance I had anywhere 
in those parts had asked me to pay them 
a visit when I left the place. I was to 
start next day, drive across country half 
the way, and be met by theirhorses. It 
was a gloomy, dismal morning—with 
showers of cold rain at intervals—the 
brief* Eté de St. Martin was clearly 
over, and it was quite time to be gone. 
The sky was grey, the sea was grey,, 
the mountains were blotted as with a 
veil, except where a spectral outline ap- 
peared occasionally high up, as if among 
the clouds. The little ships, passing 
and at anchor, all loomed black through 
the mist—the hulls, the rigging, the 
sails, which looked so bright in the sun- 
shine, all now took the same funereal hue 
in the grey autumn weather. 

All the final bits of business—the 
packing, the paying of small bills, which 


* Welsh, “The little summer before winter.” 
24 
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cannot be persuaded to come-in till the 
last moment, the tiresome odds and 
ends which take so much time—occu- 
pied me ail day. I had to go into the 
town once or twice, and could not help 
feeling to what a forlorn winter I was 
leaving poor Charlia, and began to de- 
vise plans of sending for her later to join 
me, and give some sort of diversion to 
her thoughts. She had never been near 
me all the morning, although twice I had 
sent to ask whether she could not come 
up. Once she was “just going out on 
an errand,” and another time she just 
“had got her gown off,” and altogether | 
saw that she intended to avoid me. | 
had done my best for the poor girl as 
far as I knew how, and I had cared for 
her very much, which was more, and her 
evident feeling against me grieved me 
sorely. 

It was growing dusk—I sent down 
my letters for the post, and I heard 
Charlia’s voice downstairs say that she 
would take them to the office herself. 
Presently I saw her with a shawl over 
her brown hat pass towards the town. 

It was quite dark, and a couple of 
hours perhaps after this, when I heard a 
bustle in the house, and Mrs. Davies 
came hurriedly in to ask me whether I 
had seen or heard anything of Charlia. 
“She had not been home since she went 
to the post,” she said, miserably. Her 
father was evidently beginning to be 
alarmed as to the possible consequences 
of the outbreak of the night before, and 
was going out to inquire about her; and 
then she looked into my face piteously 
for comfort and counsel. 

It all fashed upon me—the quiet lit- 
tle bay open to the sea and the ship, 
where there were half a dozen places 
from which she could be taken up in its 
boat—the meeting of the two, when all 
probably had been arranged. 

“Had we not better look 
room first!” said I. 

She called her husband, and we all 
three went into the little upper chamber 
which was called Charlia’s, and which 
ithey ‘had taken great pains to make nice 
—the.neat white dimity hangings to the 
bed—the hanging book-case, the pretty 
tables, all which her father had put up 
himself; pathetic evidences of their 
care and love for her in every direction. 
I knew the room well, for our two little 
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girls had slept there, the house having 
been filled to overflowing during their 
stay. 

What a contrast to the poor heart-sick 
inmate who had just left it! With a 
sort of dull pang I remembéred our Ja- 
net’s vehement longing to see and know 
Charlia. 

There were some signs of packing, 
though all was very neat in the room. 
We opened the drawers; all were emp- 
ty; but in one lay a letter, directed to her 
mother. By this time, her 
eyes, and those of her husband, were so 
blinded with tears, that she put it into 
my hands to read. 

“Dear Father and Mother,—When 
this gets to you, I shall be far away over 
the sea. Don’t search for me—lI shall 
be beyond reach. Don’t be too angry, 
dears, or think too ill of me, I couldn’t 
help it. I had promised him sso faith- 
fully, and sworn it, too, on a broken 
ring I’ve got round my neck. You shall 
hear as soon as we are married where 
we are. I hope we are going to Scot- 
land. They say it will be done quickest 
there. Dears, I am sure you may trust 
him. : 

“And that’s just what I never have 
done and never shall ‘cried the fa- 
ther, savagely striking his clenched fist on 
the chest of drawers near which he stood. 

The blow was so violent that it nearly 
broke the top, and must have hurt even 
his hard hand. 

“ That isn’t all, 
mother eagerly. 

‘And now, dears, forgive 
can—you will love me still, I 


1 
nowerver, 


do, 


surely?” inquired the 


ne if you 


know that, 
for as angry as you are. I| couldn't help 


I’m 


you, 


and 


God bless 


it—I couldn't help it, indeed! 
sure he’s a good man! 
my own dears.” 

The letter sounded almost like a de- 
spairing cry, and the poor mother sank 
down on a chair and sobbed as if her 
heart would break, while I read a little 
postscript, nearly illegible, where the 
great tears had fallen; how they were 
“to thank the dear kind lady and say 
how badly it made me feel not to go to 
her when she sent for me; it seemed so 
ungrateful, but I couldn’t go or I know 
I should have spoken.” Oh, if she had ! 
but it probably would have been useless. 

We looked round the room once again 
before we left it. There was an old- 
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fashioned sentimental novel left on the 
book-shelves, 4// for Love, with a pirate 
for hero and lover; “ Voices of the 
Heart, by M. Jones, second edition,” a 
great poet, whose name I was so igno- 
rant as never to have heard of—the pas- 
sionate passages all underlined and scor- 
ed; Dew-drops of the Affections, “from 
her tender friend and _ school-fellow, 
Eleonora M. Dobbs;” some sea-songs, 
and a smart Bible, evidently not much 
used. “ But she’s taken her old Bible, 
that was once mine,” said her mother 
eagerly; “she couldn’t mean any harm 
and take that with her!”’ 

What could I say, but that I was quite 
sure that she “ meant no harm”? 

“T can’t think she sent off her 
clothes,” went on Mrs. Davies anxiously ; 
but there had been no real difficulty in 
this: it was known that I was going to 
leave, and there was nothing remarkable 
in packages being sent away from the 
house. We found afterwards that Char- 
lia had stopped a friendly cart, and 
brought out a box directed to her aunt, 
to be left at the little inn near the land- 
ing-stage two miles down, “to be called 


how 


to 


for.” Probably the Worthern Star had 
by this time picked it up. I was off 
early the next morning. [ would have 


waited a day or so, to try and comfort 
my poor hostess, who, as an English wo- 
man, felt herself sometimes rather lone- 
ly, and somewhat as if in a foreign 
country, but I could not break my en- 
gagement, and went off low and dispirit- 
ed. 

“Write and tell me as soon as you 
hear—we must hope the best for her, 
and that you'll have good news soon,” 
said I, sadly, as we got into the fly. 

It was a most disagreeable journey— 
the wind had been rising fast the whole 
night; the rain swept by in fine drifts; 
the mountains were completely blotted 
out by a veil of mist; we should have 
seen as much of them in Hyde Park. It 
was painful to me to expose other peo- 
ple’s horses in such weather for my ser- 
vice. I was overdone when we arrived, 
and kind as my hosts were, it was diffi- 
cult to me to rally, as I thought of poor 
Charlia. The wind went on rising all 
day, and though the house was not on 
the coast, we could hear it all through 
the evening, blowing great guns. 

At night it increased to a gale; my 
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room was to windward, and it was im- 
possible to sleep. The window seemed 
at every moment about to be driven in; 
the wind roared ‘in the chimney, and 
howled and wailed and screeched in an 
almost unearthly way. I seemed to 
hear voices calling to me in agony if I 
dropped into a doze for a moment—the 
house quite rocked—the rain beat in 
torrents, and sobbed and cried against 
the casements, as if entreating to be 
taken in. I thought of all that must be 
going on upon the sea as I lay—the ves- 
sels driven hither and thither like chaff, 
and my poor Charlia with her fate as 
dark and troubled as the night. I was 
thankful when daybreak came and the 
dreadful night was over—it seemed bet- 
ter at least for anyone to die in 
light. 

When I came downstairs next morn- 
ing, “ We shall have some terrible sto- 
ries to-day of vessels ashore,” 
hostess anxiously. 

“I don’t think I ever remember a 
worse storm, and this is a frightful 
coast to be lost on,” said my host. 

“There was a poor girl at sea last night 





' 
the 


said my 


in a little merchant vessel whom I am 
much interested in,” said I, sadly. 
“Heaven help her,” replied he sol- 


emnly. 

In the course of the day flying ru- 
mors of disasters came in from all sides 
—no one seemed quite to know how or 
from where—as such rumors always do. 
Here a ship had been altogether wreck- 
ed and half the crew had gone down 
with her; there another had gone 
ashore, but the men were all safe. ‘The 
worst news was from the nearest port, 
where a vessel had parted from her an- 
chor and had drifted down upon anoth- 
er, which lost hers also, and the two 
entangled together had broken up on 
the rocks, and every soul on board both 
had been drowned. 

Later came more details. One was a 
brigantine, the Vorthern Star, which 
had taken refuge in the port, it was said, 
as the night came on. The body of a 
young woman had been washed up with 
those of some of the sailors. 

“Probably she was the 
wife,” said my hostess. 

I was silent—the port was not on the 
road to Scotland—but in such a gale 
perhaps the Northern Star could not 


captain’s 
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choose her own way. It was not for 
poor Charlia’s death that I grieved 

what could the “fitful fever” she had 
made of life give her even at the best, 
but sorrow and remorse in such circum- 
stances? The tempest had ended her 
perplexities; she was in more merciful 
and loving hands than ours where she 
was now gone. But what a sad fate, 


. WILLIAM 

THERE are few men of genius who de- 
mand more sympathy and consideration 
from the critic than William Blake. He 
lived less in our world than in one of his 
own creation, and the ordinary maxims 
which govern the conduct of most peo- 
ple were overlooked by him. Little re- 
gard did he give to that which is the 
daily care of intelligent Englishmen,—- 
money-making. He took no thought of 
the morrow, cared nothing for fortune, 
and was content, day by day, if only he 
could earn sufficient to supply the daily 
wants. His joy was in his work, and in 


the exercise of an imagination vivid 
enough to transform the children of the 


brain into grand or lovely shapes, to en- 
dow them with life, and to enable him to 
converse with them as with friends. His 
vast powers—nd those who care least 
for Blake must <llow that his powers 
were extraordinary — never produced 
more than the pittance of a humble clerk, 
and in his old age he lived, with his 
admirable wife, in two rooms, one of 
which was his studio, his bedroom, and 
his kitchen, while the other was kept for 
the reception of company. Blake's po- 
sition, be it remembered, was not due to 
any kind of extravagance, or inconside- 
rateness, or thoughtless generosity. He 
was scrupulously just in his dealings, 
lived always within his small income, 
and lived, too, thanks to his natural re- 
finement and the management of his 
wife, without the tokens of sordid penu- 
ry. Nevertheless, “last shillings,” we 
are told, were at all periods of Blake’s 
life a frequent incident of his household 
economy; but he believed he should al- 


* The Poetical Works of William Blake, 
Lyrical and Miscellaneous. Edited, with a Pre- 
fatery Memoir, by William Michael Rossetti. 
London : George Bell and Sons. 
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when such a death was almost a re- 
lief ? 

The poor parents went off, as soon as 
the rumor reached them, to identify the 
body, and give it decent burial, and I 
saw them once again when they had 
reached home after their terrible journey. 
But such things are not of those which 
can bear the telling. —Cornhill Magazine. 
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ways be supplied with money when he 
needed it, and he was not disappointed. 
So intrinsically great was the man, that 
he gave dignity and beauty to everything 
around him, and so tender and sympa- 
thetic was his nature that those who 
knew him best loved him with no com- 
mon love. There is another] side to 
Blake’s life, of which we shall say a word 
presently, but it is pleasant to dwell,for 
a moment on some of the beautiful inci- 
dents recorded by his biographers. 
Blake possessed, if ever man did, “the 
sweet peace that goodness bosoms ever.”’ 
We are told how, in his old age, he put 
his hands on the head of a lovely little 
girl, and said, “May God make this 
world to you, my child, as beautiful as it 
has been to me;” and his friend, Mr. 
Palmer, writes, “ If asked whether I ever 
knew among the intellectual a happy 
man, Blake would be the only one who 
would immediately occur to me.” Con- 
versing with him, says the same friend, 
you saw or felt nothing of his poverty, 
and he declares that the high, gloomy 
buildings to be seen from his windows in 
Fountain Court “assumed a kind of 
grandeur fiom the man dwelling near 
them.” The artist kept no servant, and 
was accustomed every morning to light 
the fire and fill the kettle for breakfast 
before his wife got up. She was an ex- 
cellent manager, a good cook, and as 
patient, one would imagine, at least in 
later life, as Job himself. In his last ill- 
ness he heeded no one but his Kate. 
“You have ever been an angel to me,” 
he said, and on the day he died “he 
composed and uttered hymns to his 
Maker so sweetly to the ear of his Ca- 
therine, that when she stood to hear him, 
he, looking upon her most affectionately, 
said “My beloved, they are mot mine. 
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No! they are not mine!” He told her 
they would not be parted; he should al- 
ways be about her, to take care of her. 
The widow followed her husband a few 
years later, and in her last hours lay 
calmly and cheerfully “repeating texts 
of Scripture and calling continually to 
her William, as if he were only in the 
next room, to say that she was coming to 
him, and would not be long now.” Itis 
as sad as it seems extraordinary that 
William Blake and his wife should have 
been buried in an unmarked grave. Se- 
veral friends followed the artist to his 
grave in that most dreary of resting- 
places, Bunhill Fields, and yet there was 
not one to raise even a simple stone to his 
memory. It is too late now, for the ex- 
act spot is unknown, and Mr. Gilchrist 
observes that as it was a common grave, 
“it was doubtless—to adopt the official 
euphuism for the barest sacrilege—used 
again, after the lapse of fifteen years, say.” 
It seems to us akind of shame that such a 
man should have been so treated. He 
left not a debt behind, but the last debt 
due to his memory from friends remain- 
ed unpaid. 

The beautiful and “ 
tion” of Blake's lyric 


Mr. W. M. Re 


first collected edi- 
il poems, edited by 
etti, reminds us of the 
change that has taken place of recent 
years in the estimation of the poet-ar- 
tist’s genius. Of Blake as an artist it is 
not the place to speak now, and yet so 
closely did he blend the two a1 
which he excelled, that it is 

possible to mention the one without al- 
luding to the other. It is impossible, 
too, to write distinctly of either without 
taking into account the amazing idio- 
syncrasies or aberrations of the artist 
Blake, as everybody knows, saw visions 
and dreamt dreams. He professed, as 
some modern spiritualists profess, that 
he was directly inspired, and any attempt 
to shake him in this belief was altoge- 
ther futile. He drew visionary heads, 
and was able to summon up almost at 
will any historical personage whose por- 
trait he might wish to take. Even “the 
Devil himself would politely sit in a 
chair to Blake, and innocently disap- 
pear.” He believed in a previous exist- 
ence, and said once to Crabb Robinson, 
“IT was Socrates, or a sort of brother. I 
must have had conversations with him. 
So I had with Jesus Christ. I have an 


arts in 
scarcely 
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obscure recollection of having been with 
both of them.” On another occasion, 
the artist said, “ You never saw the spiri- 
tual sun? Ihave. I sawhim on Prim- 
rose Hill. He said, ‘Do you take me 
for the Greek Apollo? No! That 
(pointing to the sky), that is the Greek 
Apollo; he is Satan!’” The often-told 
story of Blake and his wife sitting in a 
summer-house, in the dress of Adam and 
Eve before the Fall, is merely mentioned 
in a note by Mr. Rossetti, who observes 
that the anecdote hasa mythic air, and 
that is has been “retailed oftener than 
was needful for such a triviality in the case 
of so lofty a man as Blake.” ‘To which 
remark it may be replied, that the story 
originally told by Mr. Thomas 
Butts, the best friend Blake ever had, 
who himself found the pair in the arbor 
in this singular condition; that it is ac- 
cepted by Mr. Gilchrist, and that the 
fact of Blake being a “lofty” man seems 
an insufficient reason for omitting a cha- 
racteristic anecdote. One of the note- 
worthy incidents in Blake’s life was his 
connection with Hayley—Cowper’s Hay- 
ley. The author of Zhe Triumphs of 
Temper gained a reputation in his day 
which to us is wholly incomprehensi- 
ble. He was a man of considerable 
culture, but as a poet he was contempti- 
ble. The common-place and applauded 
poetaster and the visionary and unre- 
garded poet were scarcely like to coa- 
nevertheless, for four years Blake 
live, to use Mr. Rossetti’s 

“under Hayley’s patro- 
nage;” and “The Hermit” does appez 
to have acted a most generous part 
wards a man with whom he could have 
had little sympathy. “Mr. Hayley acts 
like a prince,” wrote the artist, after 
nearly eighteen months’ experience, yet 
he afterwards, in doggerel verse, accused 
the mild Hayley of the vilest conduct :— 


was 


lesc a 
managed to 
own 


wi rds, 


to 
tC 


‘And when he could not act upon my wife 
Hired a villain to bereave my life.” 


It seems to us impossible to doubt that 
Blake, whose susceptible temperament 
may be judged of from the intercourse 
he held, or thought he held, with spirits 
was to some extent crazed. If he were 
not, how are we to account for much of 
his poetry which is absolute and unmiti- 
gated nonsense. Even Mr. Gilchrist, 
who stands up manfully for Blake’s sani- 
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ty, allows that he has written much which 
is hard to fathom, that it is impossible to 
trace any distinct subject in the “ Eu- 
rope,’’or “ to determine whether it mainly 
relates to the past, present, or to come!” 
that another of the “ prophetic books” is 
“shapeless and unfathomable;”’ and the 
best he can say of “ The Song of Los” is 
that we seem to catch in it a thread of 
connected meaning. On this matter, 
the opinion expressed by Mr. Rossetti is, 
we think, sound :— 


“To call Blake simply a madman would be 
ridiculous and despicable ; even to call him 
(as some have done) an inspired madman 
would be most incomplete and misleading. 
But it may, I think, be allowed to say that he 
was a sublime genius, often perfectly sane, of- 
ten visionary and exa//é, without precisely 
losing his hold upon sanity, and sometimes 
exhibiting an insane taint. We have 
his product before us, and are constrained to 
form some estimate of it. There are porti: 
of it which not one of us can possibly hood- 
wink himself into receiving as the right sort 
ofthing. We must condemn them as faulty, 
and even heinous, according to any true stand 
ard of art. If we eliminate them as coming 
from the mad chink of Blake’s mind, we leave 
indemnified the far larger proportion of his 
work to which the same censure does not ap 
ply. But if, on the other hand, through timor- 
ous respect and consideration for his genius, 
we flinch from this conclusion, we are then 
compelled to say that Blake, in full possession 
of his rationality, could write much that was 
fatuous and nonsensical —‘ balderdash,’ to use 
a plain word—as well as much that was noble 
and admirable ; and this leaves an uneasy 
sense of insecurity in his reader, and casts a 
slur over the whole body ofthe a 


ns 


uthor’s work.” 


To this we may add, that if Blake’s mind 
were thoroughly sane, there are passages 
in his poetry which are perverse to a de- 
gree that is inexcusable—witness “ the 
wholly amazing poem” called “The 
Everlasting Gospel,”—and harsh re- 
marks on his contemporaries which seem 
out of harmony with the beautiful and 
humble spirit of the man as manifested 
in his serener moments. 

As a poet, Blake’s power of concep- 
tion was far beyond his skill in execution. 
Imagination will be found combined 
with | exquisite felicity of expression in 
all poetical work that is destined to en- 
during life. It is through the lovely 
marriage of pure words that a grand or 
beautiful thought is secured to posterity. 
It is possible, no doubt, for art, when 
too refined and finessing, to overlay na- 
ture; but this affords no argument for 
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despising art, of which our greatest poets 
have always been the profoundest stu- 
dents. Blake unfortunately did not 
care,.or was unable to bestow the need- 
ful labor on his poems. Possibly, and 
not altogether unreasonably, the poetical 
deadness of an age which applauded the 
tame but carefully composed produc- 
tions of Charlotte Smith and Darwin, of 
Hayley and Miss Seward, led him to de- 
spise the art which had been employed 
so unprofitably. Mr. Rossetti allows 
that Blake was often palpably faulty in 
his transgression, even of 
laws of grammar and of metre; that in 
attempting “the heroic sublime,” he ge- 


nerally lost himself in an Ossianic tumi- 
dity 


the obvious 


and mistiness; that he made an ar- 
bitrary use of words and symbols, and 
that of his poems, a certain proportion 
“is really not intelligible save by an effort 
of conjecture.” this the 


with the 


bove all is 
case, in the biographer’s opinion, 
7 Prophetic Books,” which “are dark 
and chaotic to the extremest degree; 
ponderous and turbid, battling and baf- 
fling like the arms of a windmill when 
the wind blows shiftingly from all qu 
ters.” Yet while avowing that these 
taken as a whole, are neithe 
readable nor even entirely sane, Mr. Ros- 
setti considers it highly desirable that 
this “ very unreadable series of works” 
should be republished in ordinary book 
shape. We « isa gree with him y geth- 
er. .Blake wrote : great deal of what, 
had it been the te of a smaller man, 
would be accounted trash, and the soon- 
er it is forgotten the better for his fame 
We venture indeed to think that Mr. 
Rossetti would have done wisely to omit 
a good deal contained in this small vol- 
ume, since there are passages here as 
free almost from mind and meaning as 
any combination of words could well be. 
It appears that, in some instances, the 
editor has exercised his judgment, hav- 
g omitted certain pieces contained in 
the MS. volume in the possession of his 
brother, and one poem printed by Mr. 
Swinburne, because per- 
formance of too much tenuity and ca- 
price for reproduction here.” We can 
but wish Mr. Rossetti had been still more 
scrupulous in rejecting pieces hitherto 
unpublished, which are likely to depress 
rather than enhance the reputation of 
the poet. Fortunate, perhaps, it might 


be ¢ ks, 


it appears “a 
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have proved for Blake, had he chanced 
in his life-time to receive the homage, 
not always considerate, as it seems to us, 
which is now paid to him bya small cir- 
cle of admirers. Much that they say 
concerning him is in the highest degree 
true, and is expressed, it need scarcely 
be said, since the chief of these admir- 
ers is Mr. Swinburne, in the most elo- 
quent language; but much also will as 
little bear examination as the wildest 
outbursts of the poet himself. We start, 
for instance, when we are told, as we 
lately have been told in a critical jour- 
nal, that Blake is the greatest English 
poet of the eighteenth century. If the 
writer had asserted that certain of 
Blake’s lyrics were marked by a 
subtlety of thought, a spontaneity, and a 
lyrical charm such as no other poet of 
his age has equalled, while acknowledg- 
ing at the same time the stupendous de- 
fects visible in all but a few of his choicest 
pieces, most sensitive readers of poe- 


try would have acknowledged the jus- 


she rt 


tice of the criticism; but it is somethin 
like fatuity to give such a position to 
poet whose loveliest work is always his 
slightest, and who was unable, unless 


rea 
5 
2 
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as it were by a splendid chance, to give 
perfect expression to his most original 
conceptions. 

Blake is, we think, always most satis- 
factory and lovely when in his most 
childlike moods. Like his great succes- 
sor Wordsworth, the simplicity of child- 
hood attracts as nothing else can the 
spiritual and poetical parts of his na- 
ture. Scarcely more than a child him- 
self when he began to sing—the Poetical 
Sketches were published between Blake’s 
twelfth and twentieth years—he retained 
a child’s heart all his life through. Of- 
ten in his little songs he shows an ex- 
quisite sense of lyrical sweetness; and 
also a naturalness of mood which is as 
rare as it is delightful. The following 
charming lyric is said, byt the statement 
seems scarcely credible, to have been 
written by Blake before he was fourteen 
years old. It has but one faulty line, 
the conventional allusion to Phoebus: 

“ How sweet I roamed from field to field, 
And tasted all the summer's pride, 
Till 1 the Prince of Love beheld, 
Who in the sunny beams did glide. 
He showed me lilies for my hair, 
And blushing roses for my brow; 
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He led me through his gardens fair 
Where all his golden pleasures grow 


With sweet May-dews my wings were wet, 
And Pheebus fired my vocal rage ; 

He caught me in his silken net, 
And shut me in his golden cage. 


He loves to sit and hear me sing, 
Then, laughing, sports and plays with me ; 
Then stretches out my golden wing, 

And mocks my loss of liberty.” 
Then there is the “ Mad Song,” a lyric 
which, if composed by a youth in his 
teens, is one of the most extraordinary 
instances of precocity on record; and 
an invocation to Memory which Fletch- 
er might have been proud to have writ- 
ten, and which reminds us of that poet. 
At this early stage of his poetical life, 
and to the close of it, Blake is excellen 
only as the writer of short lyrics. Any 
work demanding a sustained flight is ut- 
terly beyond his strength of wing. Ma- 
ny of the poems now published will be 
new to almost all readers, and few pro- 
bably are acquainted with the “ Poetical 
Sketches” which appeared, as Mr. Ros- 
Setti points out, before the first publica- 
tions of Cowper and of Burns. If it be 
true, which is, perhaps, open to 
tion, that Blake 


jues- 
i 


“in 


‘ 
never surpassed 
absolute, lyrical gift, nor yet, indeed, 


in literary finish, the most excellent 
things in his earliest volume,” there 
is no doubt that the “Songs of Inno- 
cence” have made a stronger, although 
at best but a faint impression on the 
public. Strange to say, the name of 
Blake does not appear in Mr. Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury, but Archbishop 
Trench quotes five songs in his collec- 
tion, of which two have taken a place 12 
our popular poetical literature; we al- 
lude to “Holy Thursday” and the 
“Chimney-sweep.” Another poem, too 
well known to be quoted, is “The Ti- 
ger,” of which we have here two ver 
sions. ‘Two tiny poems that follow each 
other in the volume may. be quoted as 
illustrating Blake’s simplicity and pur 
ty of style. They are the merest bu 
of poetry, but the odor from them 1 
more fragrant than from many a full- 
blown flower. The first of these song- 
leis is called “Love's Secret :”— 


’ 
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“ Never seek to tell thy love 
Love that never told can be; 
For the gentle wind doth move 
Silently, invisibly, 
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“I told my love, I told my love, 
[ told her all my heart, 

Trembling, cold, in ghastly fears, 
Ah" she did depart! 


“Soon after she was gone from me, 
A traveller came by, 
Silently, invisibly, 
He took her with a sigh. 


Stili more striking, in its singular brevity 
and naturalness, is “The Wild-flower’s 
Song” :— 
* As I wandered in the forest, 
The green leaves atuong, 
I heard a wild-flower 
Singing a song :— 


I slept in the earth 
In the silent night ; 

? murmured my thoughts, 
And I felt delight. 


‘In the morning I went, 
As rosy as morn, 


JosepH Henry is of Scotch Presbyte- 
rian descent; his grandparents on both 
sides landed in New-York the day before 
the battle of Bunker’s Hill. His maternal 
grandfather, Hugh Alexander, was a man 
of remarkable ingenuity, and settled in 
Delaware County, New-York, where he 
erected a mill and prepared all the appa- 
ratus, even the grinding-stones, with his 
own hands. During the progress of the 
war, however, he was driven from his mill 
by the Indians, and became an artificer in 
the continental army, and afterwards a 
manufacturer of salt at the springs of Sa- 
lina, His paternal grandfather, William 
Henry, or Hendrie, as the name was 
spelled in Scotland, settled on a farm in 
Albany County. He was a man of read- 
ing, especially in the line of Presbyterian 
theology and Scotch history. 

The subject of this sketch was born in 
Albany, but, having lost his father at an 
early age, he was adopted by an uncle, 
and sent, at the age of seven years, tolive 
with his grandmother and to attend school 
at Galway, in Saratoga County. Here 
he remained until the age of fourteen, the 
latter part of the time being spent in a 
store, attending school in the afternoon. 
He showed no aptitude for learning, or 
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To seek for new joy, 
But I met with scorn,” 


Blake’s life and poetry is so alluring a 
subject, and suggests so many topics for 
discussion, that we part from it unwill- 
ingly,—not, however, without thanking 
Mr. Rossetti for the careful manner in 
which he has edited the volume, and for 
the clear and concise narrative of the 
artist’s life. It is scarcely needful to 
say that we are very far from agreeing 
with many of the opinions expressed 
from time to time by Mr. Rossetti on 
matters poetical. In the present case, 
however, we find comparatively few re- 
marks that are open to controversy, and 
the skilful manner in which the editor 
has accomplished a by no means easy 
task deserves our heartiest commenda- 
tion > 74° Spectator. 
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for excelling in the ordinary sports of boy- 
hood. ‘This, however, was mainly due to 
his having accidentally and secretly ob- 
tained access to the village library, where 
he became so fascinated with works of fic- 
tion, that he spent most of the time in 
reading, which was devoted by other boys 
to active sports. He became the story- 
teller to his comrades, and on one occa- 
sion, while on a visit to his mother in Al- 
bany, was taken to the theatre by a rela- 
tive, and on his return amused his young 
companions by reproducing with them the 
two plays which had formed the evening 
entertainment. 

On his return to Albany, after the death 
of his uncle, he was apprenticed to his 
cousin, to learn the trade of a jeweler; 
but after he had been two years in this 
occupation, and, before he had acquired 
sufficient skill to support himself by the 
art, his relative gave up the business, and 
he was set loose from regular employment, 
and gave himself up, almost entirely, to 
light reading and the amusement of the 
theatre. In this course he was suddenly 
arrested by opening a book which had 
been left upon the table by one of the 
boarders at his mother’s house. A sin- 
gle page of this produced a remarkable 
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In 1846 he was requested by some of 
the members of the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution, then just about 
to be organized, to give his views as to the 
best method of realizing the intentions of 
its founder. In compliance with this re- 
quest he gave an exposition of the Will, 
and of the method by which it might most 
efficiently be realized. On account of 
this exposition, and his scientific reputation, 
he was called to the office of Secretary or 
Director of the establishment. Unfortu- 
nately, Congress had attempted to organ- 
ize the Institution without a due apprecia- 
tion of the terms of the will. This gave 
rise to difficulties and expenditures on lo- 
cal objects, particularly to the commence- 
ment of a very expensive building, which 
have much retarded the full realization of 
what might have been produced by the 
plan originally proposed by Prof. Henry. 
He has, however, by constant perseve- 
rance in one line of policy, brought the 
Institution into a condition of financial 
prosperity and wide reputation. Indeed, 
it is scarcely too much to say, that no in- 
stitution ofa scientific character, established 
by the benevolence of an individual, has 
done more to render the name 
founder generally and favorably known 
throughout the civilized world. 

At the time of the organization of the 
Light-House Board of the United States, 
Prof. Henry was appointed by President 
Fillmore one of its members, and contin- 
ued as such, in the capacity of Chairman 
of the Committee on Experiments, until 
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studies, personal visits, 
this | the 
Nordhoff explains in his 
introduction, to dis 
rience of the Communistic 
United States offers 
the solution of one of the great social prob- 
lems of our time—the relation, namely, be- 
tween labor and capital, and the best means 
of enabling hired laborers to cease to labor 
for hire, and to become capitalists themselves. 
The book is no sensational account of col- 
lections of people whose strange theories and 
practices might be supposed to possess a cer- 


which »0k is 


cover whether the expe- 
the 


hints toward 


societies of 


any useful 
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1872, when he was elected Chairman of 
the Board. During the war he was ap- 
pointed one of a Commission, together 
with Prof. Bache and Admiral Davis, to 
examine and report upon various inven- 
tions and propositions. intended to facili- 
tate the operations against the enemy, and 
to improve the art of navigation. On the 
death of Prof. Bache, he was elected Pre- 
ident of the National Academy of Sci- 
's, established by an act of Congress 
in 1563, to advance science, and to report 
upon such questions of a scientific charac- 

mnected with the opera- 
yns of the Government. He is a mem- 
s in this country and 
, and has several times received the 
degree of LL.D., the Har- 
vard University. 
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“in a comparatively few cases, in temporarily 
increasing the wages and in diminishing the 
hours of labor in certain branches of industry 
—a benefit both as to duration 
and amount, that it can not justly be said to 


so limited, 
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logies which, if they contain more of dross, 
contain more also of what most readers would 
regard as the fine gold of poetry. Mr. Emer- 
son’s taste is pre-eminently catholic and his 
but the present 
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and discusses the entire question as to whe- 
ther any truly logical 
modern scientific 
essential base, not of theology, 


from 
destroys the 
but of reli- 
Whether Mr. Martineau makes good 
all his points is an 


generalization 


discoveries 


gion. 
open question which 
every reader will decide, perhaps in accor- 
dance with his own sympathies in the matter, 
but there can be no two opinions as to the 
ability and eloquence with which the 
ment is presented. It is, in all 


argu- 
respects, 
worthy of the dignity of the theme and of the 


, 7 
stake, 


importance of the and our 


it likely to 


divine orig 


issue at 
generation has not seen, nor is 
see, a nobler vindication of the 
of man’s moral nature. 

We commend the book espe 
who have read Professor Tyndall's J 
as published in the Ectecric. It 
with peculiar force the k intellectual 
gymnastics Professor Tyndall is performing, 


exposes 


when he projects his vision across the boun- 
dary of experimental science, and discovers 
in matter the potency of every form and 
lity of life; and with 
greater eloquence, it demonstrates what a 
very Apple of Sodom the Professor offers to 


his foes, when he reserves reason to science, 


qua- 


equal force, and even 


and proposes to limit religion to “ the sphere 
of the emotions.” 

In his introduction, Dr. 
himself with calling attention to the strans 
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‘em but rough 
and random sketches, but a closer examina- 
tion reveals their astonishing spirit and versa- 
tility, as well as the apparent fidelity with 
which they portray the 
and Egyptian travel. Accom 
panying each plate is narrative brief enough 


characteristic sights 
incidents of 


tc be readily glanced over, but comprehensive 
enough to furnish all 


that is necessary in the 

way of explanation to the different pictures 
Mr. Hoppin has 

keen eye for the 


humor, and 
His work is 
always entertaining, but in the present v 
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picturesque. 
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this well-known Republican leader will have 
some difficulty in finding a suitable point for 
if he continues it to modern 
Will he stop with the 
the abdication of King Amadeus, or the 
end of the ‘ 


losing his book, 
times. Revolution of 
1868, 


‘ Serranate’ 


Tie Liberté informs us that during the past 
year there were published in France as many 


as 11,917 French works, these including new 
editions as well as works wholly new, but not 
journals, reviews, or perio@icals of any kind. 
rhe engravings, including maps, 
amounted during the } 
2196, and the 


cal or 


humber ol 


ast year tO aS Many as 
number of pieces of music, vo- 
nstrumental, to 3841 


THe German papers that the 
African explorer, Dr. 
Schweinfurth, has been appointed by the Khe- 


dive General Director of all 
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tions, museums, and othe sé institu- 
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A SHAKSPEAREAN relic of singularly curious 
kind has come to light, and has passed into 
the hands of Mr. Halliwell. It is a fragment 
of an edition of the First Part of “‘ Henry the 
Fourth,” the 1598, which 
has hitherto been always considered the first 
The this fragment pre- 
serves a word which has been accidentally omit- 
ted in all the subsequent editions. } 


anterior to one of 
" 


impression. text of 


It is not 
in other respects of much critical importance, 
Dut 


it is something at this late day to restore 


1 to the text of Shake 


even a single lost word 
2g 


Speare. 


THe Rivista Luropea notices the discovery 
of some interesting papers in the criminal 
archives at Rome, lately opened up by the 
Italian government. Among others there is 
an inventory of the personal possessions of Mi 
chel Angelo at his death, containjng a list of 
unfinished cartoons. It is 
hoped that the publication of this will be a 
feature in the approaching centenary of Mi- 
chel Angelo. There mentioned as 
discovered the process against the Caraffas 
and the inquiry into the poisoning of Cardinal 
Ippolito: de’ Medici. These records were 
found in great disorder, many of them lying 
on the pavement and almost ruined by the 
damp. This neglect has probably saved them 
from being made away with by the Papal Gov- 
ernment. 


his statues and 
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DEFECTS OF MusicaL INSTRUMENTS.—It is 
well known to students of the science of mu- 
sic that nearly the whole of modern music is 
played out of tune, owing to essential faults 
In organs 
and harmoniums, the defect is especially no- 


of construction in the instruments. 


ticeable, and the difficulty of obviating it is so 
great, 
evitable, and as a disagreeable fact to which 
But 
is no remedy for 
the discord that prevails in an orchestra of the 


that some professors regard it as in- 
we ought to become accustomed. who 
would like to believe there 
present day, in which the wind instruments 


are always out of tune? ‘That there isa re 


medy, is demonstrable ; and there is, besides, 
an instructive example in the history of mu- 
sic, for the organ on which Handel used to 
play had none of these so-called ‘inevitable’ 
defects, except in parts of the scale that were 
rarely required. 

The exceptions to the prevailing discord 
are a quartette of trained voices or of stringed 

The effect of these on the mind 
Mr. A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., proves, in 


a paper read before the Royal Society, that it 


instruments. 


iS periect, 


is possible to approach this perfection in har- 
moniums, organs, and other wind instruments. 
The subject is one on which he has bestowed 
much thought and labor; and any painstaking 
student of music may make himself acquainted 
with Mr. Ellis’s theory as set forth in the P7v- 
ceedings of the Royal Society. The reading of 
his paper was illustrated by a harmonium in 
which the long-standing defect was in a great 
measure overcome; and we learn that it is 
now possible so to construct the instrument 
that it shall of itself effect the concord without 
the aid of a new scheme of fingering, and with- 
out a change in the present musical notation. 
The importance of this will be obvious to all 
who have ever seen the complicated key-boards 
of other musical reformers—key-boards which 
could be mastered only by the practice of a 
lifetime.—Chaméers’s Fournal. 

THe RATE oF GROWTH IN MAN.—La Revue 
Scientifique in a recently published notice 
of the life and writings of A. Quetelet, gives 
the following : “‘ The most rapid growth takes 
place immediately after birth; the infant in 
the space of a year grows about two decimé- 
tres. The increase in size diminishes gradu- 
ally as its age increases, up toward the age 
of four or five years ; when about three, it at- 
tains half the size which it is to become when 
full-grown. When from four to five years of 
age, the increase in size is very regular each 
year up to sixteen years, that is to say, up to 
the age of puberty; this annual 
nearly fifty-six millimétres, After the age of 
puberty, the size continues to increase, but 


increase is 
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feebly ; when from sixteen to seventeen years 
old, the individual increases four centimétres 
(.60 inch). In the two years following, it in- 
creases only one inch. The total increase in 
size of man does not appear to be entirely ter- 
minated when he is twenty-five years old. 
The mean size is alittle larger in cities than 
in the country.” 


Vast ArEAs OF SeA-Botrom WirnHovt LIFE. 
—Among scientific puzzles is one which has 
long perplexed geologists, namely, the ex- 
istence of large areas of rock containing no 
sign of life, side by side with formations of the 
same period which are full of fossils: relics of 
primeval life. 
and the other so prolific? 


Why should one be so barren, 
There 


answer to this important question, and readers 


is now an 


who take interest in the exploring voyage of 
the Challenger, be glad to learn that the 
answer comes from that ship, in a paper writ- 
ten by Dr. Wyville Thomson, chief of th 
scientific staff on board. This paper was read 
last month at a meeting of the Royal Society. 
It contains the results of deep-sea soundings, 
which have revealed the existence of vast 
areas of barren clay.at the bottom of the sea, 
in depths varying from two thousand two 
hundred to four thousand fathoms, and more. 
In other parts, the bottom is composed of the 
so-called globigerina mud ; a thick de- 
posit of small creatures known to naturalists 


will 


that is, 


| 


as globigerina, which live near the surface, and 
sink to the bottom when dead. 
accumulate, building up chalk for ages to 
come, when land and sea shall once 
change places. But it is remarkable that at 
the depth of two thousand two hundred fa 
thoms, the g/odigerina thin off and disappear, 
and the gray deposit merges into the barren 


There they 


more 


clay above mentioned. 
that below tiny 
shells of the globige rina are dissolved by some 


The explanation is, 
two thousand fathoms, the 
action of the water, and that the minute quan- 
tity which they contain of iron 
The 
extent of these areas is so great, that it ex- 
ceeds all others as yet known at the bottom of 
the sea, and it is the most devoid of life. In 
this respect, the red clay now forming re- 
sembles the schist which at present occupies 
so large a part of our earth’s surface. We are 
all more or less familiar with chalk and with 
rocks that show no sign cf fossils; and to be 
thus, so to speak, made eye-witnesses of the 
process by which chalk and rock were formed, 
is unusually interesting. Dr. Thomson’s pa- 
per is published at length in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society. 


alumina and 
goes to form the areas of barren clay. 


SPONTANEOUS ComBUSTION.—At the séance of 
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the Société de Chirurgie de Paris (October 2r, 
1874) a paper by M. Chassaignol, of Brest, was 
read on this subject. The question of spon- 
taneous combustion was broached for the first 
time in 1692, and various French authors have 
The 
hawever, as Casper and others, hav 
M. de 

revision of all the cases 
that no 


Statements are 


accepted it as a possibility. Germans, 


denied it. 
has attempted a 
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tion. Others have suggested that inflammab! 
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irvellous 
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language which 
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ceedingly useful in science, commerce, and 


ove! 
social intercourse. Enthusiastic philosopher 


have more than once tried to invent a 

versal language, but have not succeeded ; : 
the students or traders who desire to commu- 
nicate, have still to learn a number of langua 
ges, or-to betake themselves to translations 
To overcome these difficulties, a learned Ger 
thod 


of correspondence in which numerals stand 
for words and 


man, Dr. Bachmaier, has invented a me 


ideas. round 


numbers) that four thousand words are suffi 


Assuming (in 


cient for all purposes, he prepares a dictionary 
with columns of numbers to four 
thousand, each number having a word against 
For 
example, if the word Are is number fifty-two, 
the same number will stand against few in the 


irom one 


it which it represents in every language. 
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French, and against /ewer in the German dic- 
tionary, and the same in any other that may be 
compiled this it will understood 
that an American, entirely unacquainted with 
French or German, might easily make a com- 
munication in either of those languages. He 
look at his alphabetical list of vords, 
set numbers. 


From be 


would 


and down the corresponding 
The Frenchman or German would look at his 
list of 


sponding words, and thus have before him his 


numbers, would set down the corre- 


correspondent’s statement, and would have 


equal facility in answering. To make known 


masculine and feminine, nouns and adjectives, 


tenses and 


inflections, and 


requirements, Dr 


other grammatical 


Bachmaier affixes certain 


simple marks to the numerals. He has already 
onaries—English, Freach, 
work on other lan- 


the Oriental Con 


published three dicti 
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ye knives 
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gimlets, fish-hooks, and nails. The presents 


to Malietoa enabled that chief to add 


. 1 
another 


wife to his already too numerous collection 


i few other arti 


tall 


In return for some axes and 


cles he obtained from her parents a , beau- 


tiful young girl about cighteen years of age, 
and Mr. Williams was informed that the prin 
chiefs their wives 


cipal 


alter 


usually purchased 


this fashion, the young women seldom 


refusing their assent to the bargain, no matter 


how old or ugly their future husband may be, 
provided he has paid handsomely for their 
possession. The missionaries appear to have 
been present at the ceremony which passed for 
marriage—an act of deference to old usages 
that might well have | 


een avoided. The de- 


portment of the bride is described as “ pleas- 
ingly modest,” 
to be 


“was a 


though her apparel left much 
told, 
round the waist, 


desired. ‘“‘ Her dress,” we are 


fine mat, fastened 


reaching nearly to her ankles ; while a wreath 
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of leaves and flowers, ingeniously and taste- 
fully entwined, decorated her brow. The up- 
per part of her 
sweet-scented cocoanut oil, and tinged partial- 


person was anointed with 


ly with. a rouge prepared from the turmeric 


root, and round her neck were two rows of 


large blue beads.” The old chief prudently 


carried his new bride with him to the scene of 


hostilities, lest she should her pa- 


t 


irge 


return to 


rents in his absence, and put him to the ch: 


1 
' 
* Missionary Life in the 


of repurchasing her.— 


Southern 


ES—The maj 
dislike to ¢ 
ridiculous, never having appreciates 
of life, and that it 


treated as comedy or tragedy, or, perhaps, as 


MISADVENTUI 
men have an exceeding 


SOCIAI 


Ap pe 
1 tl 
must ett 


ner oe 


comedy 


a nice admixture of both. To bring the fore 


going remarks home to our present subject, 
when any of those ludicrous little mishaps oc- 


cur which are déscribed in witty works of 


fiction, or in comic periodicals, how painful 


he scene, 


they are to the principal actors in t 
and how little he likes to hear of them again! 
When a 
trousers 


man, like 


young man enters a ball-room with 
a grave, wise 
wrong bed- 
once saw myself, a middle- 
to breakfast having 


still in the confinement of 


lis tucked up; when 
Pickwick, enters the 
room: when, as I 


lady comes down 


locks 


curl-papers, these 


aged 
some stray 
unfortunate people 
reminded of 

no fun, only 
ily 


means like to be their 


ventures. There is really 


ty, in reminding them of their hee: 
kind of 
I That great ar- 
, took care that none of Mr. Pick 

»m panions, owing him respect, should 
to to that plorable and 
incident in “good Mr.’ Pickwick’s 

And this writer would 

allude to misfortune of that 


respectable middle-aged lady who, in absence 
f her 


and, indeed, it becomes a tort 


this is repeated ad nauseam. 


wick’s com] 


venture allude de 
shocking 
adventures. 


to 


present 

not dare the 

of mind, had forgotten to release some « 

locks from their 

had not long ago passed away from this trou- 
however, I 


rid. As, 
intimated, it is the young who most 


mighty imprisonment, U she 
before 


hav 


sul 


have 
feel 


ing on any occasion made themselves a 


ble some WwW 


} 


or ridiculous. The middle-aged man, un! 
fortunate individual, has g« 
trouble that these m 
misfortunes of his youth are food for laug 


Not 
and 


he is a most 


through much 


sO 
for him as well as other people. always, 
though. A man in “the 
leaf” of life, has confessed to me that he feels 
hot all that 
mounting to his face, when he remembers 


sere y< 


over, and knows the col is 


some of the most ludicrous adventures of a 
trivial kind in his early life. The sensitive, 
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alas ! are always sensitive ; and.even old age 
fails to harden them,.— Social Pressure. By the 
Author of “ Friends in Council.” 

Queen Horrense.—Queen* Hortense has 
left seven or eight compact volumes of Me- 
moirs, which, in their entirety, are never to be 
published. They were designed for the read- 
ing of her own family, and were intended to 
explain the complicated, unhappy, and not 
blameless life of the writer. They are full of 
exaggerations and indiscretions, of high- 
flown sentiments and hasty verdicts on men 
and women, Throughout there is evidence of 
a generous spirit, a warm heart, and of a 
penetrating mind. The intimate descriptions 
of Napoleon are in many passages admirable, 
and would be valuable to history as showing 
the warmer side of his character. When the 
Queen touches on her wedded life, she repre- 
sents her husband as a domestic tyrant, with 
whom it was impossible to live ; but then it is 
easy to see by the context that what she called 
tyranny was the endeavor of a serious and 
solitary man to curb the wild exuberance of a 
worldly, society-loving, even frivolous wo- 
man, who found most of her pleasure away 
from the fireside, and who had been spoiled 
by the adoration of a brilliant court. It is to 
be remarked that although she resented King 
Louis's tyranny and gloom, she never ceased 
to respect him. She knew that she had not 
been a good wife to him, and in her will she 
acknowledged it. Her frailties were beyond 
question, nor does she deny them in the final 
record of her life. She explains, idealizes, 
and moralizes, seeking to bewitch rather than 
to satisfy, the judgment of the reader. And, 
to some extent, she succeeds. For there was 
in the daughter of “ la bonne Joséphine ” 
heroic virtue, scorn of danger, intensity of 
maternal love, and charity which, covering 
the calumny of the ingrate and the treachery 
of the friend, was active to the lastin kind 
offices among the humblest of her neighbors. 
The good overbears and almost hides the 
bad.—“ The Life of Napoleon HI.” By Bilan- 
chard Ferrold, 

Tue KANGAROo.—That a kangaroo should 
be able to traverse the branches of a tree is so 
extraordinary a fact that many people refused 
to believe its possibility until positive proof 
was given of the animal by a living specimen 
at the Zoological Gardens. Its cage was fit- 
ted with a large tree branch, such as is sup- 
plied to the leopards, and it was a very curious 
sight to watch the animal skipping about the 
boughs as lightly and securely as if it had 
been asquirrel. It retained many of the habits 
of its wild state, notably that of sitting mo- 
tionless for long periods as if sleep, but, when 
roused to action. leaping about with astonish- 
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ing quickness. I imagine that these habits 
tend to its preservation. The dark-brown 
color of the fur bears so close a resemblance 
to the hue of the branches that, even when 
the animal is in a cage, and the observe: 
knows where to look, he will not at once dis- 
criminate between the tree and the animal. 
Its habit of stillness will, therefore, account 
for its preservation from the eyes of enemies, 
while its exceeding quickness and agility 
when in motion, will enable it to escape from 
almost any foe except man.— 7vepassers. By 
the Rev. F. G. Wood, M.A. 


SHAKESPEARE’S Love or Music.—In ‘the 
works of man, no less than in the works of 
God, he deep delight,—the 


capp’d towers,” the “ 


took ‘cloud- 


gorgeous palaces,” the 
solemn temples.” Of the Fine Arts he 
Music, in 


a never-ending delight to him. 


say was 
an earnest votary. particular, 


was 
His eloquent 
denunciation of those who “are not moved 
with concord of sweet sounds” is 
To 


“the food of love ;” he claims for it 


written in 


a thousand hearts. his ear music was 
the dis 
tinction of having been “ ordained to refresh 
the mind of man.” In that most exquisit 
scene at Belmont, in the fifth act of the “ Mer- 
chant of Venice,” music intensifies the happi- 
ness of the youthful lovers,— 

* How sweet the moonlight sleeps up 

Here will we sit, and let the sounds 

Creep in our ears; soft stillness and the night 


Become the touches of sweet harmony.” 
And Jessica only deepens into tenderness 
when she breathes into the ear of Lorenzo,— 
“T am never merry when I hear sweet music.’ 


With what truth of feeling the Duke, in “ The 
Twelfth Night,” asks for a repetition of the 
music he has just heard !— 
“ That strain again ;—it had a dying fall: 
O, it came o'er my ear like the sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and‘givinz odor."’ 
And again,— 
“ That old and antique song we heard last night : 
Methought it did relieve my passion much, 
More than light airs and recollected tunes 
Of these most brisk and giddy-paced times.”’, 
Such examples could be largely multiplied ; 
but take as the only other the lines put into 
the lips of Oberon,— 
“ My gentle Puck, come hither: thou remeiber’st 
Since once I sat upon a promentory, 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back, 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song ; 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid's music.” 
Not contented with thus celebrating the 
charms of music, Shakespeare gave to be 
wedded to it some of the most delicious of 
our English songs.—/yrom Collins's Shakespeare. 

















